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SECTION  III:  EDMONTON  IN  1913 


Chapter  13:  mhe  People. 

The  city  census  in  the  spring  of  1913  claimed  67,243 
residents  for  Edmonton,  14,158  of  them  on  the  south  side  (am¬ 
algamated  with  Edmonton  February  1,  1912) .  This  was  more  than 
double  the  population  recorded  for  Edmonton  and  Strathcona  by 
the  federal  census  of  1911,  although  the  stupendous  rate  of 
growth  had  slowed  somewhat  by  1913  from  what  had  taken  place 
in  1911  and  1912.  The  heaviest  population  concentration  was 
in  the  long-established  east  side,  now  extended  northward  to 
include  the  fairly  new  district  of  Norwood.  Next  in  density 
was  the  near  west  end  south  of  the  Canadian  Northern  tracks, 
south  to  the  river  banks.  (See  map  on  page  277.)  The  pattern 
evident  in  1906  was  consolidated,  that  is  to  say,  with  separate 
new  districts  on  the  north  side  of  the  distant  east  and  distant 
west,  as  well  as  pockets  of  settlement  around  the  northern 
fringe  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  reserve  only  gradually  fill¬ 
ing  in.  On  the  south  side  the  central  area  down  to  the  river 
banks  was  gradually  extending  outward  semi-circular ly ,  with 
outlying  subdivisions  as  yet  boasting  only  limited  population.^ 

Though  federal  census  information  for  1911  can  prove 
nothing  for  a  1913  population  which  had  already  more  than 
doubled,  the  genera],  persistence  of  the  patterns  of  1906 
through  the  much  larger  proportions  of  1911  may  allow  the  spec¬ 
ulation,  at  least,  bolstered  by  the  imperfect  evidence  of  a 
city  directory,  that  these  trends  continued  until  the  war. 

Thus,  one  might  guess  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  people 
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of  Edmonton  in  1913  continued  to  be  of  British  stock  in  terms 
of  ethnic  origin,  with  a  preponderance  among  them  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  then  Scottish  and  Irish  in  declining  order.  The  number 
of  residents  of  German  descent  had  surpassed  the  French  by 
1911;  each  of  these  probably  still  constituted  much  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  whole  by  1913.  Descendants  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  chief  among  them  Ruthenians, 
followed  equally  by  German  speaking  Austrians  and  Galicians, 
probably  formed  less  than  five  percent  of  the  whole  population. 
Among  them,  the  Ukrainians  as  a  whole  (Ruthenians,  Galicians, 
Bukovinians)  might  have  constituted  three  percent  of  Edmonton's 
total  population  if  the  trends  of  1906  and  1911  continued, 
which  would  mean  an  estimate  of  about  2,000.  Scandinavians 
might  have  numbered  some  1,200  and  all  others  each  fewer  than 

600,  with  the  Dutch,  Blacks,  Russians,  Poles  Jews  and  Chinese 

2 

the  most  notable  categories. 

Similarly,  the  national  origins  remained  roughly  the 
same  for  the  Edmonton  and  Strathcona  populations  of  1906  and 
1911.  Canadians,  and  particularly  Ontarions,  predominated; 
those  from  other  British  and  American  locations  came  next  with 
approximately  one-quarter  and  one-eighth  respectively  of  the 
total.  The  remainder,  save  the  Chinese,  came  mainly  from  sun- 
dry  European  locations.  Given  these  ethnic  and  national  ori¬ 
gins,  it  is  not  surprising  that  80  percent  of  the  1911  popula¬ 
tion  continued  to  claim  affiliation  with  the  Presbyterian, 
Anglican,  Methodist  and  Catholic  churches  in  that  order  of 
numerical  strength.  At  some  distance,  still,  were  Baptists 
and  then  Lutherans.  "Greek  Church"  adherents  (two  percent) 
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made  up  the  only  other  element  of  greater  than  one  percent, 

although  of  course  the  number  of  other  fragment  groups  made 

the  rest  significant  in  total.  The  leading  seven  groups  were 

each  present  in  sufficient  number  themselves  to  maintain  a 

quite  noticeable  diversity  for  the  city,  even  if  the  leading 

five  were  the  commonly  notable  denominations  of  eastern  Canada. 

Lists  of  churches  for  the  city  categorized  by  denomination  in 

the  church  pages  of  the  1913  newspapers  confirm  the  general 

4 

impression  that  the  trend  recorded  for  1911  continued. 

Occupationally,  a  predictable  skew  in  favour  of  immi¬ 
grants,  and  especially  alien  (non-British)  immigrants,  was 
present  in  both  1911  and  1913  in  the  ranks  of  those  employed 
as  common  "labourers"  or  domestic  servants  or  in  smaller  cate¬ 
gories  of  other  menial  work.  As  in  1906  for  a  far  smaller 
population,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  lived  in  the 
east  end  of  the  city,  now  extended  quite  far  northward  into 
and  past  the  district  of  Norwood  and  Alberta  Avenue.  A  smaller 
group  concentrated  in  the  south-east,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  The  west  end  on  both  sides  of  the  river  still  contained 
the  major  proportion  of  professionals,  senior  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  major  businessmen,  although  on  the  north  side  the 
west  end  stretched  out  many  more  streets  to  the  new  subdivisions 
of  Groat  Estate  and  Glenora,  and  a  few  occupied  mansions  far 
to  the  east  beyond  the  ethnic  and  working  class  district,  in 
the  Highlands  area.^  (See  map  on  page  277.) 

The  daughter  of  one-time  Mayor  Charles  May,  with  the 
help  of  two  daughters  of  Rev.  Dr.  D.  G.  McQueen,  has  recorded 
something  of  the  milieu  of  west  end  Edmonton  as  it  was  perceived 
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by  young  children  before  the  Great  War.  They  recall  incidents 
which  illustrate  the  sense  of  community  which  existed  in  that 
neighbourhood:  group  sleighing  excursions  and  skating  on  an 

outdoor  rink  in  winter;  summer  picnics  at  Groat  Estate  to  the 
west  or  St.  Albert  to  the  north-west;  drives  in  "surreys". 
Several  of  the  relationships  progressed  to  weddings  in  later 
years.  The  formal  arrangements  for  "calling"  and  "receiving" 
required  extensive  cooperation  among  the  ladies;  elaborate 
"pink  teas"  made  for  special  occasions.  They  recall  the  West¬ 
ward  Ho!  school  for  boys  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  home  for  Ruth- 
enian  girls  on  the  other.  The  May  household  engaged  the  work 
of  a  Galician  servant  girl,  whose  own  family  and  home  made  an 
indelible  impression  of  cultural  difference  on  Charles  May's 
little  daughter  when  she  once  visited  them.  The  distinctions 
were  pretty  clearly  indicated  as  well  in  their  attitudes  at 
the  time  to  hospitals:  in  that  west  end  neighbourhood  people 
were  evidently  born  at  home,  treated  by  medical  doctors  and 
nursed  through  illnesses  at  home,  and  died  at  home,  not  in 
hospitals,  unless  they  were  special,  far-distant  institutions 
like  the  Mayo  Clinic.  The  personal  reminiscences  confirm 
the  impression  that  residential  location  corresponded  to  so¬ 
cial  status  in  the  west  end. 

The  east  end  on  the  north  side  must  have  seemed,  to 
those  who  did  not  live  there,  to  teem  with  a  multitude  of  eth¬ 
nically  various  populations.  It  was  not  that  all  of  Edmon¬ 
ton's  "foreigners"  necessarily  lived  there,  but  that  it  was 
an  area  of  obvious  concentration  of  ethnically  alien  institu¬ 
tions.  German  Lutheran,  German  Baptist,  Ukrainian  Greek 
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Catholic ,  Ruthenian  Presbyterian,  Polish  Catholic  and  Scandin¬ 
avian  Lutheran  churches  were  clustered  especially  around  Kin- 
istino  Avenue,  although  some  were  also  situated  in  the  south¬ 
east.  At  the  same  time,  reports  of  "foreigners"  violating  the 
Lord's  Day  Act  were  identified  with  the  east  end,  and  middle 
class  reactions  to  Blacks  and  Chinese  immigrants  were  under¬ 
stood  to  be  east  end  references.  Poised  on  the  downtown  edge 
of  this  area  was  Tlike's  News  Stand,  its  proprietor  proud  to 
serve  the  cosmopolitan  population  newspapers  in  seventeen  langu¬ 
ages,  beyond  those  from  several  English  language  locations. 

He  was  willing  and  able  to  obtain  newspapers  from  other  places 
too,  besides  those  he  kept  on  hand  from  Canadian,  English, 

Irish,  Scottish,  Welsh,  American,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Jew¬ 
ish,  Italian,  Greek,  Russian,  Polish,  Roumanian,  Swedish,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Danish,  Serbian,  Croation,  Ruthenian  and  Austrian 

7 

sources . 

A  notable  exception  to  the  east  end  concentration  was 
still  the  French  speaking  population,  even  though  some  degree 
of  dispersal  is  suggested  by  the  selection  of  the  east-end 
church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  as  a  French  language  par¬ 
ish  in  1913.  Many  of  these  people  were  prominent  professionals 
(especially  doctors  and  lawyers)  or  businessmen  (especially 
hoteliers  or  grocery  and  general  merchandise  retailers)  who 
felt  perfectly  at  ease  in  the  English-speaking  polite  society 
of  Edmonton.  The  300  guests  at  a  coming-out  party  for  31anche 
Gariepy  included  the  wives  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Prem¬ 
ier,  Attorney-General  Cross  and  several  other  leading  citizens 
of  English-language  background.  The  reverse  often  happened 
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as  well:  Catholic  women's  church  organizations  and  functions 
such  as  bazaars  and  picnics,  and  the  men's  Knights  of  Columbus 
organization,  mingled  French  and  English  speaking  citizens. 
Politically  they  fitted  smoothly  into  the  two  federal  parties. 
H.  Milton  Martin  was  president  of  the  Edmonton  Liberal  Asso¬ 
ciation  when  he  was  reported  just  before  the  provincial  elect¬ 
ion  in  1913  to  be  guaranteeing  the  French  speaking  citizens 
their  choice  of  a  provincial  cabinet  position  in  the  Liberal 
government  if  they  voted  properly.  Though  the  Liberals  con¬ 
tinued  supreme,  more  Conservative  support  than  usual  appeared 
after  Borden's  victory  in  the  1911  federal  election.  Le  Club 
Conservateur  Canadien-Francais  had  business  and  professional 
support . ^ 

Along  with  the  French  Catholic  clergy,  these  business¬ 
men  recognized  that  French  Canadians  were  not  coming  to  Edmon¬ 
ton  or  the  west  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  of  other  ori¬ 
gins.  Personal  visits  to  Quebec,  special  newspaper  editions 
and  payments  to  eastern  churchmen  were  all  intended  to  increase 
French  language  immigration  to  the  west.  Late  in  1912  la 
Bureau  de  la  Colonisation  de  1 'Alberta  sold  shares  and  began 
to  press  for  French  language  rights  in  government  installa¬ 
tions  such  as  railway  ticket  offices.  Even  when  the  offices 
of  this  Bureau  we re  taken  over  in  1913  by  la  Societe  du  Parler 

Francais ,  a  priest  was  appointed  to  work  full  time  as  1 ' Organ- 

q 

isateur  de  la  Colonisation.  If  that  effort  to  swell  the 
ranks  was  doomed  to  be  curtailed  by  the  first  World  War,  there 
was  more  success  in  maintaining  voice  and  influence  in  the 
educational  institutions,  including  the  Separate  School  Board. 
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A  Jesuit  College  which  opened  in  Edmonton  in  the  fall  of  1913 
received  pupils  mainly  of  French  background.  Its  construction 
had  been  financed  largely  by  contributions  of  leading  French 
Canadians  like  Joseph  Picard  and  J.  H.  Gariepy.10 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  bilingual  education  at  the 
Jesuit  College  was  not  single-mindedly  devoted  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  French  culture,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  were  strong 
indications  of  an  energetic  French  impulse  in  other  develop¬ 
ments.  Le  Courrier  de  1* Quest  would  continue  publication  until 
1916.  In  1910  and  1913,  two  large  Roman  Catholic  parishes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  original  St.  Joachim ' s, were  each  divided  in  two, 
the  originals  to  become  entirely  French  parishes,  the  new  ones 
to  serve  English  speaking  populations.  Of  course  this  was 
also  a  sign  that  the  French  proportion  in  Edmonton  Catholicism 
was  declining,  but  for  the  time  being  it  was  maintaining  its 
own  demarcation  in  the  city.^ 

The  French  visibility  in  the  city  was  strengthened  in 
several  ways  by  the  cultural  needs  of  Franco-Albertans  outside 
the  city.  Le  cercle  Grandin,  formed  by  students  at  the  Jesuit 
College  in  1913  to  promote  the  study  of  French  language;  or 
the  dramatic  association,  le  cercle  "Jeanne  d'Arc",  the  first 
production  of  which  appeared  the  same  year,  both  combined  lo¬ 
cal  participation  with  outside  attention  to  their  contributions. 
But  several  French-language  benevolent  societies  providing  in¬ 
surance  and  loans  were  obviously  merely  headquartered  in  Ed¬ 
monton;  they  were  to  serve  the  surrounding  district.  The  Saint 
Jean  Baptiste  Society  of  Edmonton  had  always  maintained  close 


relations  with  nearby  French  communities;  before  the  war  it 
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initiated  efforts  not  only  to  federate  all  the  French  language 
societies  of  Edmonton,  but  also  to  promote  a  provincial  French 
Canadian  congress.  This  purpose  was  largely  accomplished  by 
another  new  organization,  la  Societe  du  Parler  Francais,  which 
in  1911  brought  to  Edmonton  the  national  objectives  of  promo¬ 
ting  French-language  interests  outside  Quebec.  The  enthusiasm 
for  their  annual  conventions  threatened  to  eclipse  Saint  Jean 
Baptiste  day  celebrations:  in  June,  1913  some  800  delegates, 
many  from  outside  Edmonton,  were  attracted  to  hear  Henri  Bour- 
assa  give  the  keynote  address.  In  the  same  year  the  society 

made  arrangements  to  promote  French  and  Catholic  colonization 

12 

of  northern  Alberta. 

That  Edmonton  as  the  cultural  centre  of  the  French  in 
Alberta  enhanced  the  prominence  of  the  French  in  Edmonton  is 
an  observation  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  French  business 
establishments  and  especially  by  evidence  that  Edmonton  was 
the  source  of  several  French  language  political  candidates  for 
outlying  areas.  Of  the  five  French  language  representatives 
elected  to  the  Alberta  legislature  in  April,  1913,  three  called 
Edmonton  home  (P.  E.  Lessard,  Wilfrid  Gariepy  and  Jean-Leon 
Cote)  and  all  five  had  interests  in  Edmonton.  One  of  them, 
Wilfrid  Gariepy,  was  before  the  end  of  the  year  appointed  Min¬ 
ister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  thus  fulfilling  H.  Milton  Martin's 

13 

promise.  In  Edmonton,  then,  resided  the  French  speaking 
elite  of  the  province;  there  they  were  perfectly  at  home  in 
the  English  Canadian  milieu. 

There  were  by  1913  signs  that  a  similar  pattern  was 
beginning  to  develop  for  the  Ukrainians  of  Edmonton  and  Alberta. 
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Edmonton  based  Paul  Rudyk  contested  the  1913  provincial  elect¬ 
ion  in  Whitford  constituency  against  Andrew  Shandro,  who  had 
received  some  of  his  education  at  Edmonton's  Alberta  College. 
That  campaign,  originally  won  by  Shandro,  then  unsuccessfully 
contested  by  Rudyk,  displayed  something  of  the  fundamental 
division  disrupting  Ukrainian  organization  in  Edmonton  before 
World  War  I.  Rudyk  was  Ruthenian  in  background,  a  supporter 
of  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  parish  and  institutions.  Shan¬ 
dro  was  from  the  Bukovinian  province,  and  Greek  Orthodox.  The 
only  Orthodox  priests  and  churches  available  in  Edmonton  and 
Alberta  were  Russian  Orthodox;  by  1913  a  nationalist  animosity 
for  Russians  and  "Russophiles "  divided  Ukrainian  against 
Ukrainian  because  of  the  inadvertent  identification  of  Ortho¬ 
dox  churchgoers  with  Russian  clergymen.  Certain  language 
differences  among  Ukrainians  from  different  European  provinces 
maintained  the  distinctions.  When  a  Ukrainian  education  spec¬ 
ialist,  Dr.  Semen  Demydchuk,  visited  Canadian  Ukrainian  cen¬ 
tres  in  the  second  half  of  1912,  he  brought  the  burning  cul¬ 
tural  nationalist  mission  of  the  Ukrainian  schools  campaign 
in  the  old  country  before  the  western  Canadian  emigrants.  Col¬ 
lecting  funds  for  the  old  country  fight,  Demydchuk  collected 
over  $5,000  in  Edmonton  alone,  a  good  deal  of  it  from  Paul 
Rudyk.  His  visit  also  stimulated  the  unsuccessful  agitation  - 
by  Ukrainians  between  1913  and  1916  to  have  Manitoba-trained 
Ukrainian  teachers  accepted  by  the  Alberta  government  in  order 
to  initiate  a  Ukrainian  school  system  in  Alberta.  The  Russian- 
Ukrainian  denominational  division  provided  the  Alberta  govern¬ 
ment  with  an  excuse  to  put  off  the  question.  Altogether,  these 
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issues  brought  the  divisions  among  Ukrainians  to  the  fore: 

resolution  of  some  of  them  would  only  occur  later  during  the 
14 

war  years. 

The  notable  Ukrainian  institutions  which  developed  in 
Edmonton  partly  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders  were  therefore 
divided,  along  Orthodox  or  Greek  Catholic  lines  initially,  but 
with  heavy  Ukrainian-Russian  political  overtones  by  1913.  The 
Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  cultural  centre,  or  "Chytalnia",  had 
continued  to  develop  in  close  association  with  St.  Josaphat 
parish.  It  was  marked  by  its  own  building  next  to  the  church 
and  had  founded  a  benevolent  association.  Dramatic  and  musical 
(including  band)  concerts  were  used  to  raise  funds  for  future 
building  projects.  The  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  institutions 
of  Edmonton  were  also  closely  associated  with  the  Canadian 
Ukrainian  National  Association,  the  organizing  convention  of 
which  took  place  in  Edmonton  in  1909.  Partly  intended  to 
pressure  the  government  for  Ukrainian  schools,  this  organiza¬ 
tion  also  promoted  Ukrainian  political  organization  to  contest 

provincial  elections  and  a  "National  Bursa"  for  higher  (espe- 
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daily  teachers')  education  in  Edmonton. 

The  political  leadership  which  developed  from  this  in 
Edmonton  was  different  from  that  in  Winnipeg.  The  attempts 
after  1910  to  organize  a  Federation  of  Ukrainian  Socialist 
Democrats  of  Canada  drove  apart  the  committed  socialists, 
centred  in  Winnipeg,  from  the  "moderate  elements"  typified  by 
Edmonton's  Roman  Kremar.  The  result  was  actually  separate 
organizations,  a  further  splintering  of  Ukrainian  nationalists, 
made  obvious  by  the  publication  of  separate  newspapers.  By 
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1913  the  Novyny  (News)  in  Edmonton  was  edited  by  Kremar;  in 
Winnipeg  the  Robochy  Narod  (Working  People)  was  published.  The 
Novyny  emphasized  "the  worth  of  Canadian  Ukrainian  culture,... 
national  unity,  and  . . .  full  participation  in  the  development 
of  Canada  through  political  action,"  ignoring  international 
socialism.  It  was  published  in  the  rear  of  Michael  and  Dmytro 
Ferbey's  Ukrainian  Book  Store  on  east  end  Kinistino  avenue. 

The  financing  was  assisted  greatly  by  Kremar' s  personal  invest¬ 
ments  in  and  association  with  the  Great  Athabasca  Land  Company. 
Not  only  the  local  cultural  emphasis  but  also  the  stress  on 
individual  effort  to  adjust  to  the  new  land  was  illustrated 
by  Kremar' s  March,  1913  announcement  of  prizes  for  stories, 
research  and  essays  on  Canadian  Ukrainian  experiences.  "The 
principal  characters  of  the  story,"  he  instructed,  "must  be 
strong,  healthy  and  energetic,  who  do  not  whine  and  grumble 
at  their  fate  but  on  the  contrary,  who  grit  their  teeth,  re¬ 
double  their  determination  and  forge  ahead."  He  continually 
advocated  Ukrainian  schools,  using,  against  the  objections  of 
Education  Minister  Boyle  (that  the  effect  would  be  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  Ukrainian  rather  than  a  Canadian  culture) ,  a  definite 
multi-cultural  argument  in  favour  of  equal  rights  for  peoples 
of  diverse  backgrounds.^ 

The  "Russophile"  press  which  was,  according  to  a  Ukrain¬ 
ian  scholar,  Czarist  and  imperial  in  its  approach  to  Ukrainian 
national  aspirations,  took  an  opposing  stance  in  relation  to 
Kremar 's  organ.  The  1913  successor  to  a  series  of  newspapers 
published  in  Edmonton  after  1909  was  the  weekly  Russkiy  Holos 
(Russian  Voice) ,  organ  of  the  Russian  Publishing  Company  chaired 
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by  prosperous  merchant  Wasyl  Cherniak.  Despite  the  support  of 
Ukrainians  with  names  like  Sheremeta,  Shevchuk  and  Fiarchuk, 
the  newspaper  has  been  described  as  "Ukrainophobe" ,  its  head¬ 
lines  clearly  hostile  to  Ukrainian  nationalism  and  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Greek  Catholic  presence  in  Canada.  It  was  printed  in  both 
Russian  and  Ukrainian.  That  one  of  the  supporters  was  said 
to  be  the  "Slavic  organizer  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Western 
Canada"  was  alleged  to  result  in  moral  and  financial  sustenance 

from  the  Liberal  government.  Closely  connected  with  the  news- 
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paper  was  a  "Russophile"  school  in  Edmonton. 

Despite  the  divisions,  or  perhaps  because  of  them, 

Ukrainians  were  quite  noticeable  in  the  city  by  1913.  On  the 

one  hand  several  were  succeeding  with  small  mercantile  and 

1 8 

real  estate  operations.  On  the  other  hand  both  of  the  diver¬ 
gent  traditions  were  judged  alien  enough  to  provoke  an  assimil¬ 
ative  effort,  as  we  shall  see,  among  a  number  of  native  Cana¬ 
dian  groups.  There  is  less  evidence  of  nativist  hostility  to 
the  other  major  ethnic  group,  the  Germans  of  diverse  origin, 
or  to  the  Scandinavians.  German  Lutheran  and  Baptist  churches 
flourished  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  German  Edelweiss 
Club  had  grown  large  enough  in  1912  to  move  its  meeting  place 
into  regular  club  rooms,  and  a  new  German  club  was  established 
on  the  south  side.  Both  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lutheran  chur¬ 
ches  announced  the  Scandinavian  presence,  but  otherwise  these 

groups  provoked  little  special  notice,  or  else  were  submerged 

19 

in  references  to  the  general  alien  quality  of  the  east  end. 

Since  the  Germans  in  particular  came  from  a  considerable  assort¬ 
ment  of  places,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  some  internal  frict- 
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ions  did  not  exist,  but  evidence  about  that  is  hard  to  find. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  apparent  adjustability  to  the  city 
made  accommodation  within  smaller  German  communities  less  im¬ 
portant. 

Other  groups  were  all  much  smaller.  Among  the  best 
organized  was  the  Jewish  community.  The  Edmonton  Hebrew  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  firmly  established  a  number  of  traditional  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  Talmud  Torah  school  could  support  a  full  time 
teacher  by  1913.  Beth  Israel  congregation's  financial  and 
organizational  pillars,  William  Diar^ond,  Abraham  Cristall  and 
A.  H.  Goldberg,  had  directed  the  construction  of  a  synagogue 
in  1912.  A  local  lodge  of  the  B'nai  Brith  was  founded  in  1913. 
Still,  the  Association  membership  was  not  large,  probably  not 
numbering  100  adults  by  1913,  a  situation  causing  Cristall  to 
desert  Edmonton  for  Los  Angeles  for  two  years  in  search  of 
eligible  Jewish  bachelors  for  his  daughters.  The  Association's 
Rabbi,  Hyman  Goldstick,  found  his  charges  an  estranged  and 
uncommunicating  lot  in  1907;  he  resolved  to  take  the  ameliora¬ 
tive  approach  that  so  small  a  group  could  only  make  a  start 
if  the  traditional  distinction  between  Reformed  and  Orthodox 
practices  was  temporarily  ignored.  All  Jewish  Edmontonians 
were  invited  to  his  services,  although  there  was  provision  in 
the  Association  charter  for  several  congregations  eventually  - 
to  arise.  The  presence  of  the  community,  despite  occasional 
bickering,  was  clearly  important  to  immigrants  from  eastern 
Europe  like  the  Roumanian  Ben  Leibowitz,  who  came  to  Edmonton 
after  a  few  years  in  Calgary  specifically  with  the  determin¬ 
ation  to  make  his  living  from  a  second-hand  store,  and  whose 
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wife  had  even  less  Canadian  experience  than  he.  Thus  the  Jew¬ 
ish  institutions  provided  assimilative  nudges  both  by  breaking 

down  traditional  inter-Jewish  animosities  and  by  easing  the 

•  •  2  n 

immigrant's  adjustment  to  the  new  world. 

A  renegade  who  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  commu¬ 
nity  was  Morris  (Moishe)  Abraham  Cohen,  born  in  east  end  London 
of  immigrant  Polish  Jews,  his  adolescent  experience  full  of 
shady  adventure  which  he  carried  on  regularly  (by  his  own 
account)  in  western  Canada  after  1905.  The  significance  of 
his  story  is  not  that  he  made  any  impact  on  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity,  but  rather  that  his  gunslinging  and  gambling  propensi¬ 
ties  brought  him  into  favourable  contact  with  the  Saskatoon 
Chinese  community,  where  he  claimed  to  have  exchanged  protect¬ 
ion  services  for  financing  of  his  card  games.  From  his  new 
friends  he  learned  about  the  Chinese  revolutionary  movement  of 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  and  claimed  even  to  have  been  initiated  into 
the  local  "Tong"  pledged  to  overthrow  the  Manchu  dynasty. 

When  he  moved  to  Edmonton  about  1909  (again,  by  his 
own  account) ,  he  became  a  real  estate  salesman.  His  Chinese 
contacts  and  reputation  made  him  a  favourite  consultant  (and 
beneficiary)  in  their  real  estate  transactions.  More  import¬ 
ant,  he  became  immersed  in  the  Chinese  revolutionary  movement 
because  of  his  meagre  background  of  military  experience  in 
England,  training  a  Chinese  corps  in  Edmonton  of  some  450  - 
"nearly  every  young  Chinese  man  in  the  town."  While  much  of 
"Two-Gun"  Cohen's  story  is  fancifully  embellished  and  a  little 
vague  about  precise  dates  and  numbers,  it  does  provide  colour 
for  more  sober  reports  by  Chinese  veterans  that  the  Kuomintang 
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was  indeed  organized  in  Edmonton  at  least  by  1913  (Cohen 

claimed  it  was  an  underground  organization  before  1912), 

21 

pledged  to  Chinese  liberty  and  unity.  Not  only  were  the 
Chinese  forced  by  racial  discrimination  to  provide  their  own 
entertainment,  but  their  cultural  isolation  made  them  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  traditions  and  political  enthusiams  of  the  old 
country.  The  link  between  culture  and  politics  was  neatly 
made  by  the  Chinese  Dramatic  Club,  which  in  the  years  before 

World  War  I  provided  Chinese  opera  and  music  partly  "to  raise 

2  2 

funds  for  the  Kuomintang  army." 

Though  his  own  role  in  assistance  of  the  Edmonton  Chin 
ese  may  be  grossly  exaggerated,  Cohen's  stories  about  the  com¬ 
munity  before  the  Great  War  point  out  vividly  the  difficulties 
they  experienced,  caught  between  managers  who  saw  them  as 
cheap  labour  and  labour  unions  which  excluded  them.  They  show 
that  the  Chinese  vote  at  election  time  might  go  solidly  for 
Joe  Clarke  or  C.  W.  Cross  (Liberal) ,  or  it  might  go  to  A.  F. 

Ewing  (Conservative) ,  depending  on  the  good  works  received 

23 

from  either  side.  They  emphasize  how  visibly  separate  they 
were.  "A  huge  crowd  collected,  almost  blocking  the  thorough¬ 
fare,"  on  one  of  the  repeated  occasions  on  which  "a  gambling 
den  in  the  very  heart  of  Chinatown"  (east  end,  close  to  Jasper 
Avenue)  was  raided  in  search  of  players  indulging  in  "fan  tan 
and  stud-poker."  A  report  of  an  "alleged  opium  joint"  created 
similar  interest.  A  male  population,  immigrants  origin¬ 
ally  motivated  by  the  desire  to  accumulate  wealth  and  return 
to  China,  the  Chinese  found  little  opportunity  to  do  so  in 
the  already  stereotyped  roles  of  cooks,  laundrymen  and  grocers 
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The  extent  of  the  separation  that  was  true  for  the 
Chinese,  and  to  a  decreasing  extent  for  the  Ukrainians,  may 
also  have  been  true  for  the  much  smaller  populations  of  Blacks, 
hived  off  into  participation  in  Shiloh  "Coloured"  Baptist 
church;  or  Greeks  and  Italians  just  beginning  to  trickle  into 
the  city  and  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greek  Canadian 
or  Venice  clubs;  or  Poles  who  congregated  at  east  end  Holy 
Rosary  Church.  Not  all  were  as  comfortable  as  the  Dutch,  whose 
invitations  on  the  occasion  of  a  Dutch  national  celebration 
went  out  not  only  to  American  Dutch  speakers  and  the  local 
Dutch  Reformed  clergyman,  but  also  to  the  veteran  Presbyter¬ 
ian,  Dr.  McQueen.  An  articulate  immigrant  from  India  complained 
of  restaurant  refusal  of  service,  and  was  met  by  a  newspaper 
editorial  which  magnified  the  issue  into  a  question  of  the 
"duty  of  Canada"  to  its  "self-preservation"  in  the  face  of  the 

threatening  "Conquest  of  Canada  by  India  by  a  policy  of  'peace- 

25 

ful  penetration'"  by  the  vast  Indian  population. 

Poor  living  conditions  and  "foreigners"  were  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  east  end  by  the  relatively  comfortable  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  birth,  although  shack  and  tent  towns  along  a  hillside 
and  along  a  creek  elsewhere  also  provoked  comment.  A  visitor 
from  Winnipeg,  J.  S.  Woodsworth,  at  the  time  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Welfare  League,  made  an  explicit  report  to  leading 
Edmontonians  of  the  worst  conditions.  After  an  east  end 
survey, 

...in  one  house,  ten  by  twelve  by  nine,  he  had  found 
eight  people  sleeping,  where  by  laws  of  sanitation 
there  should  have  been  three.  In  another,  nine  by 
eighteen  by  eight,  there  were  nine.  In  a  place  seven¬ 
teen  by  twenty-one,  there  were  twenty-nine.  In  the 
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basement  of  a  house  there  were  eighteen  sleeping,  each 
man  paying  $3  a  month  for  the  privilege.  In  a  shack, 
ten  by  twelve  by  six,  a  mother,  a  son,  a  girl  of  eight¬ 
een  and  a  man  of  twenty-one  were  sleeping  all  in  one 
bed . 

In  a  rooming  house  in  a  loft,  twenty-four 
by  sixty  by  ten,  ...42  slept.  Below  was  an  ice-cream 
parlor  and  a  restaurant.  The  rental  obtained  from 
that  building  was  $355  per  month.  Surely  with  such  re¬ 
turns  for  such  accommodation,  it  should  be  possible  to 
have  decent  places  of  abode  erected  and  the  investment 
made  a  profitable  one. 

But  the  civic  medical  health  officer's  analysis  may  have  been 
closer  to  the  generally  accepted  one.  He  attributed  "the 
grossest  condition  of  overcrowding"  in  the  east  end,  and  the 
"menace  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  community"  which  they 
represented,  not  to  the  landlords'  rental  policies,  but  to  the 
"inclination"  of  the  "foreigners"  to  create  for  themselves 
"the  same  conditions  they  have  become  habituated  to  ...in  the 
countries  from  which  they  came."' 

That  the  immigrants,  particularly  the  alien  immigrants, 
comprised  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  population  was  ob¬ 
viously  not  a  true  measure  of  their  significance  to  the  urban 
community  in  1913.  The  proportion  actually  associated  with 
sub-par  housing  would  have  been  even  smaller;  but  to  the  ma¬ 
jority,  "foreigners"  were  collectively  associated  with  urban 
poverty.  They  were,  that  is  to  say,  a  preoccupation  of  the 
well-to-do,  providing  two  significant  reminders  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  urban  integration:  squalor  and  strange  ways  of  life. 
As  we  shall  see  in  a  later  section,  considerable  collective 
effort  was  devoted  to  "solving"  these  problems.  The  extremi¬ 
ties  in  the  accommodations  of  two  minorities  of  Edmontonians 


defined  a  considerable  range;  there  were  not  only  shacks  on 
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the  one  hand  and  mansions  on  the  other,  but  a  majority  in  be¬ 
tween.  With  both  ends  of  the  spectrum  most  Edmontonians  un¬ 
doubtedly  did  not  associate  themselves,  except  perhaps  in  their 
ambitions  and  fears.  Nevertheless,  that  most  professionals, 
bank  managers  and  businessmen  lived  in  the  west  end  (more 
pronouncedly  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  than  on  the  south) 
and  that  most  "labourers",  domestic  servants  and  cooks  were 

in  the  east  end  was  a  visual  declaration  of  differences  in 

27 

means  and  station. 

For  the  anticipated  boom  year  1913  a  number  of  bio¬ 
graphical  directories  purported  to  introduce  the  important  men 
of  the  city.  The  result  is  a  sample  of  well  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  men  for  which  various  sorts  of  information  are  available 
in  greater  or  lesser  proportion.  As  might  well  be  expected 
in  a  city  of  booming  immigration,  the  continuing  influx  of  new¬ 
comers  kept  the  average  age  of  the  group  rather  young,  at  forty- 
one,  and  the  average  experience  in  Edmonton  itself  rather  short, 
at  not  quite  ten  years.  But  even  this  picture  is  a  little  de¬ 
ceptive,  since  nearly  half  the  "elite"  described  arrived  as 
far  younger  men  after  1906  and  had  a  combined  average  residence 
in  Edmonton  of  just  two  and  one-half  years  by  1913.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  other  veterans  had  been  in  the  city  an  average  of 
sixteen  years.  Both  the  sizeable  proportion  of  newcomers  and. 
the  number  of  young  men  among  them  were  no  doubt  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  very  high  immigration  rate  to  the  city  in  1911, 

1912  and  1913. 28 

Taken  as  a  whole,  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  bio¬ 
graphical  subjects  were  still  Canadian  born;  indeed  more  than 
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half  were  born  in  Ontario.  The  tide  of  Canadian  migration  had, 
however,  diminished  slightly  since  1906,  and  for  the  first 
time  British  newcomers  between  1906  and  1913  had  totalled  one- 
quarter  of  the  sample.  Not  only  had  they  been  born  in  Great 
Britain  (especially  England  and  Scotland  in  that  order) ,  but 
they  had  also  grown  up  there.  Far  more  than  usual  among  those 
who  arrived  after  1906  were  born  in  the  United  States:  well 
over  one-tenth.  The  Canadian  proportion  among  those  arriving 
after  1906  dropped  below  two-thirds;  the  Ontario  proportion 
below  one-half,  both  in  terms  of  birthplace  and  location  of 
childhood  residence.  Information  on  nativity  available  for 
barely  two-thirds  of  their  parents  supports  the  notion  of  a 
trend  to  growing  (yet  still  minor)  interest  on  the  part  of 
Americans.  For  about  two-thirds  of  the  sample,  information 
about  their  wives'  origins  shows  an  even  more  pronounced  shift 
among  the  newcomers  since  1906  to  those  of  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  backgrounds,  even  though  overall  they  were  still  two-thirds 

Canadian  stock,  the  largest  proportion  of  them  from  Ontario 

29 

and  the  next  largest  from  western  Canada. 

For  about  three-quarters  of  the  whole  sample,  informa¬ 
tion  about  religious  denominational  affiliation  demonstrates 
that  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  newcomers  since  1906  were  Bap¬ 
tists,  widening  the  range  of  significantly  represented  churches 
to  include  five  by  1913.  Nearly  40  percent  of  the  whole  sample 
were  still  Presbyterians,  a  little  better  than  one-quarter  were 
Anglicans,  almost  a  fifth  Methodists,  fewer  than  one-tenth 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Baptists  comprised  six  percent  -  al¬ 
ways  bearing  in  mind  that  for  one-quarter  of  the  biographees 
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no  information  was  given  about  denominational  adherence.30 

Diverse  information  about  the  formative  years  of  these 
men  can  be  gleaned  for  various  proportions  of  them.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  for  fewer  than  60  percent  can  anything  be  said  of  their 
fathers'  occupations.  In  this  respect  not  much  had  changed: 
some  70  percent  were  still  farmers  or  mainly  small-scale  busi¬ 
nessmen,  but  few  with  real  wealth  or  superior  standing  in  their 
communities.  Professionals,  government  employees,  tradesmen 
and  clerks  made  up  a  collective  minority,  although  for  the 
first  time  a  handful  could  be  described  as  labourers.  Their 
sons  (and  here  the  proportion  for  which  some  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  approaches  80  percent)  grew  up  for  the  most 
part  in  rural  or  village  settings,  although  for  the  sizeable 
group  arriving  in  Edmonton  after  1906,  nearly  half  had  grown 
up  in  towns  or  cities.  The  proportion  of  urban  backgrounds 
among  new  arrivals  increased  with  the  passage  of  time,  prob¬ 
ably  according  to  the  rate  of  urbanization  in  central  Canada: 

in  any  case,  at  this  level  obviously  not  only  rural  depopulation 

31 

was  involved.  The  educations  they  brought  with  them  were 
also  steadily  more  impressive,  so  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
those  coming  to  Edmonton  after  1906  had  gone  beyond  public  and 
high  school  to  trade,  business  college,  university  or  profes¬ 
sional  programs.  Within  that  group  the  tendency  was  much 
greater  to  have  chosen  university  or  professional  schools. 

Half  of  the  newcomers  since  1906  had  preferred  that  route,  com¬ 
pared  with  only  a  third  of  the  veterans  who  came  before  1898. 

The  graduates  of  private  schools  were  becoming  an  insignifi- 

32 


cant  proportion  of  the  total. 
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All  the  newcomers  after  1906  had  some  adult  experience 
elsewhere  before  arriving  in  Edmonton,  and  the  patterns  estab¬ 
lished  by  their  predecessors  held  steady.  Their  youth  notwith¬ 
standing,  some  had  lived  for  varying  periods  of  time  in  as  many 
as  three  places  before  settling  in  Edmonton,  though  that  was 
not  the  general  rule.  By  far  the  largest  number  overall  had 
experience  in  the  west  (45  percent)  and/or  Ontario  (38  percent) . 
About  one-sixth  had  spent  time  in  Great  Britain,  another  one- 
sixth  in  the  United  States,  and  another  one-sixth  in  other 
parts  of  Canada.  A  preponderantly  Canadian  adult  experience 
continued  to  be  brought  to  Edmonton,  differences  perhaps  being 
defined  by  their  ages.  Very  few  had  tested  as  many  as  three 
or  four  different  occupations;  nearly  one-third  had  tried  two 
separate  prior  livelihoods,  but  the  pattern  for  fully  half  of 
them  had  been  to  leave  their  original  occupations  to  come  to 
Edmonton.  Few  -  only  one-eighth  -  came  with  no  occupational 
experience  whatever.^ 

Interestingly  enough,  few  of  these  recognizably  prom¬ 
inent  men  were  manufacturers  or  builders  (one-eighth  together) , 
although  the  ranks  of  real  estate  and  financial  agents  swelled 
(one-sixth)  as  even  some  of  the  veterans  shifted  from  other 
livelihoods  into  this  lucrative  field  during  the  boom.  Pro¬ 
fessionals  continued  to  make  up  a  third  of  the  group.  Insofar 
as  there  was  a  shift  among  recent  newcomers  it  was  away  from 
building  and  manufacturing  industries  towards  services,  espec¬ 
ially  government  positions  (now  one-eighth  overall)  which,  of 
course,  were  also  filled  in  many  cases  by  professionals  such 
as  engineers,  surveyors,  architects  and  lawyers.  Those  in 
trade  and  commerce  maintained  the  same  small  proportion  (less 
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than  one-eighth)  as  formerly.  None  of  this  is  to  say  that 

these  men  were  not  investing  in  or  benefitting  from  building 

development;  it  is  only  to  say  that  the  contractors  were  not 

recognized  to  an  overwhelming  extent  to  be  part  of  this  prom- 
34 

inent  group. 

There  were  still,  of  course,  other  ways  of  defining 
an  elite,  and  no  doubt  different  self-styled  members  had  vari¬ 
ous  ideas  about  who  ranked  with  them.  Still,  though  the  actual 
membership  might  be  in  doubt,  the  collective  characteristics 
were  reasonably  constant.  The  total  membership  of  the  Edmonton 
Club  (counting  only  those  resident  in  Edmonton)  was  346,  but 
fewer  than  one-quarter  of  those  names  were  also  represented 
among  those  about  whom  biographies  we re  written  and  published. 
In  that  small  sample  of  overlap,  professionals  of  Ontario 
birth  and  Presbyterian  church  attendance  might  be  somewhat 
over-represented  in  comparison  with  the  biographies  as  a  whole, 

but  otherwise  there  were  no  startling  departures  from  the  pat- 

35 

tern  established  above. 

Turning  to  the  social  relations  among  their  wives,  a 
"calling  register"  was  published  in  1914  by  which  genteel  la¬ 
dies  announced  the  regular  days  of  each  month  on  which  they 
would  be  "at  home"  to  each  other  for  tea.  Some  290  names  were 
on  this  list,  but  again  the  overlap  with  the  biographical  se-. 
lection  was  not  large:  again  about  one-quarter.  Here  too  the 
patterns  seem  to  hold,  at  least  for  the  overlapping  sample, 
with  Ontario  birthplaces  (two-thirds),  Presbyterian  adherence 
(two-fifths)  and  professional  occupations  (one-half)  dominat¬ 
ing.  From  this  list  a  rather  better  proportion  of  names  (one- 
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third)  are  also  in  the  Edmonton  Club  membership,  but  very  few 
( thirty-five,  little  better  than  one-tenth  of  each  of  the  lists) 
show  up  in  all  three  selections.  On  the  other  hand,  each  list 
brought  together  a  significant  number  from  both  other  categor¬ 
ies,  even  though  the  triple  coincidence  was  small.36 

Though  the  possibility  of  significant  differences  in 
the  groups  cannot  altogether  be  dismissed  with  such  imperfect 
evidence,  on  two  bases  they  can  be  compared  almost  in  total: 
for  occupations  and  for  residential  locations.  In  both  the 
Edmonton  Club  membership  and  the  "calling  register"  the  predom¬ 
inance  of  professionals  (especially  lawyers  and  doctors),  senior 
civil  servants,  senior  bank  officials,  and  real  estate,  finan¬ 
cial  and  insurance  brokers  is  even  greater  than  among  those 
for  whom  biographical  information  was  published.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  contractors,  merchants  of  various  sorts,  and  manufact¬ 
urers  is  less  and  other  groups  simply  not  represented.  The 
residences  listed  for  all  three  groups  were  overwhelmingly  in 
the  north  side  west  end,  better  than  80  percent  for  Edmonton 
Club  members  and  "open  house"  callers,  and  not  much  less  for 
those  included  in  biographies.  The  new  popular  area  was  even 
further  to  the  west  beyond  the  1906  limits,  in  the  districts 
of  Groat  Estate  and  Glenora.  (See  map  on  page  277.)  Many  had 
moved  to  those  locations  by  1913  from  their  nearer  west  end 
locations  of  1906.  Not  many  more  than  10  percent  resided  on 
the  south  side  (compared  with  the  proportion  of  south  siders 
in  the  general  population  of  one-quarter) ,  and  the  only  other 
pocket  to  show  the  beginning  of  elite  concentration  was  far 
to  the  east,  in  the  riverbank  Highland  district  beyond  the 
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congested  near  east  end. 

Those  representatives  of  the  somewhat  contrasting  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Edmonton  population  who  were  most  in  the  public 
eye  in  1913  came  from  backgrounds  at  once  both  similar  and 
varied.  South  side  Alderman  John  G.  Tipton,  who  had  been  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  drive  for  amalgamation,  was  perhaps  the  least 
typical.  He  was  near  retirement  age;  he  had  been  born  and 
lived  much  of  his  life  in  Illinois;  he  had  come  to  the  Edmonton 
vicinity  in  1894  from  Kansas;  he  had  left  a  career  as  lawyer 
and  district  court  judge  in  Illinois,  yet  practised  little  law 
in  Strathcona.  In  fact,  before  settling  in  Strathcona  he  had 
spent  time  homesteading  near  the  city  and  supplying  some  of 
its  coal  needs.  Men  like  Joseph  Andrew  Clarke,  Charles  Wilson 
Cross  and  W.  J.  Magrath,  each  of  whom  would  make  some  effort 
to  represent  the  east  end,  were  all  Ontarions  in  their  early  for¬ 
ties;  Clarke  and  Cross  had  both  been  educated  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  Osgoode  Law  School.  In  other  ways  the  three 
were  somewhat  different.  Magrath  (formerly  an  Ontario  cheese 
merchant,  and  in  Edmonton  after  1904  a  real  estate  broker) 
and  Clarke  were  both  relatively  recent  arrivals  and  both  were 
sports  organizers,  but  Clarke  had  experienced  considerable 
time  in  the  west  and  especially  the  Yukon.  Cross  had  combined 
the  practice  of  law  in  Edmonton  since  1897  with  Liberal  party, 
politics  to  become  Alberta's  Attorney  General.  These  men  were 
not  all  that  different  in  background  from  west  end  stalwart 
William  Short.  Henri  Milton  Martin,  on  the  other  hand,  finish¬ 
ing  a  term  as  Board  of  Trade  president,  was  not  an  Ontarion, 
but  straddled  several  different  Edmonton  groups.  He  was  born 
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in  upstate  New  York,  grew  up  and  was  educated  in  Montreal  and 
Vancouver,  and  worked  as  a  miner  and  increasingly  as  an  account¬ 
ant  in  western  locations  (including  the  Yukon)  before  coming 
to  Edmonton  in  1906.  In  Edmonton  he  combined  a  real  estate 
and  insurance  business  with  the  position  of  Belgian  Consul;  he 
also  combined  Liberal  politics  and  Board  of  Trade  leadership 
with  membership  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  on  the  separate 
school  board.  He  further  extended  his  social  relationships 
in  Edmonton  with  his  marriage  to  Beatrice  Beck,  daughter  of 
Judge  Nicholas  D.  Beck.  The  combined  social  characteristics 
of  the  individual  leaders  are  sometimes  as  illuminat- 

3  8 

ing  as  any  kind  of  statistical  summary  of  a  leadership  group. 

If  these  people  were  still  not  altogether  clear  among 
themselves  about  the  demarcation  of  an  elite,  distinctions 
based  on  occupation,  residential  location,  education,  origins 
and  denominational  adherence  would  be  pretty  obvious  to  those 
living  in  the  east  and  north-east  of  the  city,  even  if  the 
separation  was  not  quite  so  pronounced  on  the  south  side. 

This  was  not  a  homogeneous  population;  more  important,  it  was 
not  a  heterogeneous  mix  living  together  in  constant  proximity. 
The  justification  for  Edmontonians  all  to  live  in  the  same 
city  was  not  personal  appreciation  of  one  another;  the  urban 
community  was  achieved  in  the  face  of  certain  social  dis¬ 
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37.  These  conclusions  are  based  on  compilations  of  addresses 
and  occupations  from  Henderson's  Edmonton  Directory,  1913, 
attached  to  the  names  on  the  three  separate  but  overlapping 
lists. 

38.  Biographical  summaries  for  these  men  are  to  be  found  in 
A.  0.  Macrae,  History  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  2  volumes 
(The  Western  Canada  History  Company,  1912);  John  Blue,  Alberta ; 
Past  and  Present,  volumes  2  and  3  (Chicago,  Pioneer  Publishing 
Company,  1924),  and  EC,  October  9,  1914. 


Chapter  14:  The  Economy. 

Edmonton's  economic  prospects  did  not  seem  nearly  as 
buoyant  at  the  end  of  1913  as  at  the  beginning.  The  downturn 
in  the  traditional  monthly  indicators  to  which  Edmonton  busi¬ 
nessmen  paid  close  attention  took  some  time  to  register,  then 
to  be  accepted,  finally  to  be  explained.  The  established  ec¬ 
onomic  foundations  of  Edmonton's  growth  appeared  steady,  in¬ 
deed  perhaps  even  enhanced:  excellent  grain  crops  and  live¬ 
stock  production  coupled  with  continuing  extension  of  the  dis¬ 
trict's  transportation  network.  Yet  credit  became  "tight", 
real  estate  values  ceased  to  soar,  and  in  response  to  both  of 
these  factors  urban  construction  faltered.  There  was  a  lesson 
in  all  this  about  the  capacity  of  public  municipal  enterprise 
to  affect  the  private  enterprise  of  the  city.  In  1913  it 
became  clear  that  municipal  development  did  not  simply  follow 
private  development;  it  also  stimulated  and,  when  of  suffi¬ 
cient  magnitude,  could  with  its  own  troubles  do  damage  to  the 
general  economy.  The  municipal  corporation  was  not  after  all 
an  abstraction;  it  was  the  people  taking  collective  actions 
which  had  consequences. 

The  advantages  of  railway  connections  established  al¬ 
ready  by  1906  were  consolidated  by  1913  with  the  completion 
of  earlier  projects  and  the  undertaking  of  new  ones.  The  Can¬ 
adian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lines  had  still  to  be 
completed  to  Pacific  outlets,  but  even  incomplete  they  raised 
exciting  prospects  in  combination  with  the  anticipated  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Panama  Canal.'*'  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  had  in 
1909  decided  to  establish  its  chief  divisional  point  between 
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Winnipeg  and  the  Pacific  coast  at  Edmonton.  Its  main  line  and 
marshalling  yard  were  situated  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  city, 
separated  from  the  prohibitively  expensive  land  of  the  C.N.R. 's 
more  central  route  through  the  city  by  3,000  acres  of  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  reserve  land.  (See  map  on  page  181.)  Neverthe¬ 
less  a  private  arrangement  with  the  C.N.R.  gave  the  G.T.P.  a 
right-of-way  into  the  latter's  station  location  joined  by  a 

loop  to  the  main  G.T.P.  line.  Daily  passenger  service  through 

2 

Edmonton  was  established  by  the  G.T.P.  in  1910. 

In  response,  the  Canadian  Pacific  construction  project 

to  extend  its  rails  over  a  high  level  bridge  to  the  north  side 

finally  got  under  way  in  1910,  bolstered  by  the  aid  of  three 

levels  of  government.  Completed  in  June,  1913,  the  bridge 

featured  two  decks,  the  top  one  carrying  railway  track  which 

then  extended  north  a  few  blocks  to  link  with  the  Canadian 

Northern.  Close  to  this  connection  the  C.P.R.  established  its 

own  sidings  and  freight  and  passenger  facilities.  While  the 

C.P.R.  paid  for  nearly  half  the  £2, 000, 000  cost  of  the  bridge, 

governments  contributed  according  to  their  perceived  stakes: 

the  City  of  Edmonton  about  one-fifth,  Strathcona  just  over  one- 

twenty-fifth,  the  Government  of  Alberta  nearly  one-sixth  and 

the  Government  of  Canada  just  over  one-tenth.  As  did  the 

other  rail  extensions  more  noticeably,  the  new  C.P.R.  rail 

line  and  yards  helped  to  shape  some  of  the  boom  time  urban 

3 

development  long  before  their  completion. 

Edmontonians  were  willing  to  interpret  observations  of 
leading  C.P.R.  officials  to  mean  that  following  the  high  level 
bridge  completion,  the  next  construction  projects  would  open 
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up  the  north.  Rut  when  retiring  Board  of  Trade  President  H. 
Milton  Martin  waxed  enthusiastic  early  in  the  year  about  con¬ 
tinuing  railway  extensions  from  Edmonton,  he  did  not  have  only 
the  three  transcontinental  systems  in  mind.4  The  Edmonton 
mercantile  imagination  was  captured  by  the  unknown  resources 
of  the  north.  A  start  would  be  a  railway  to  Fort  McMurray  to 
bypass  shallows  and  rapids  obstructing  river  travel  on  the 
Athabasca  below  Athabasca  Landing  in  order  to  reach  the  unim¬ 
peded  waterway  of  the  Mackenzie  River  system  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  provincial  government  was  already  under  pressure 
for  northern  railway  charters  when  great  excitement  over  Atha¬ 
basca  tar  sands  potential  for  oil  extraction  from  1909  to  1911 
caused  a  brief  flurry  of  speculation.  Thus,  in  1909  three 
pieces  of  railway  legislation  authorized  northern  rail  construct¬ 
ion:  two  with  the  aid  of  bond  guarantees  to  Canadian  Northern 

branches  from  Edmonton  to  the  Peace  River  country  and  to  Atha¬ 
basca  Landing,  one  with  extremely  generous  guarantees  to  a 
Kansas  City  banker  to  promote  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways 

5 

Railway  to  Ft.  McMurray. 

The  suspicion  of  corruption  in  the  A  and  GW  arrange¬ 
ments  led  in  short  order  to  an  investigation,  a  lawsuit,  and 
the  resignation  of  Premier  Rutherford.  Nor  did  the  Canadian 
Northern,  despite  acquiring  charters  for  sixteen  branch  lines • 
in  1911,  actually  devote  its  energies  or  finances  to  northern 
spurs  of  its  trans-Canadian  project.  A  saviour  did  appear, 
however:  Winnipeg  contractor  J.  D.  McArthur,  whose  experience 

was  largely  with  work  on  most  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific's 
extensions  between  the  Lakehead  and  the  Rockies.  By  1912 
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McArthur  was  hard  at  work  on  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and  B.C. 
railway,  slated  to  pass  by  a  circuitous  route  below  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  through  the  Peace  River  country  to  B.C.  In  1913 
McArthur  acquired  bond  guarantees  from  the  province  to  build 
another  line,  the  Central  Canada  Railway,  northward  from  the 
ED  and  BC  to  Peace  River  Crossing.  He  was,  moreover,  induced 
in  the  same  year  to  take  over  the  abortive  A  and  GW  project, 
which  he  immediately  launched  toward  Lac  La  Biche  to  the  north¬ 
east.  That  all  this  provincially-chartered  activity  was  clearly 
advantageous  to  Edmonton  was  obvious  to  those  political  critics 
who  condemned  the  addition  of  a  railway  centrality  to  Edmonton's 
earlier  political  gifts  of  the  capital  and  university  locations. 

All  these  rails  leading  to  Edmonton  were  not  enough  to 
dispel  business  unease  in  1913,  despite  the  production  of  a 
bumper  crop  of  grain  in  the  surrounding  countryside.  When 
delegations  of  Edmonton  businessmen  went  forth  to  survey  the 
almost  unbelievable  harvest  prospects  late  in  the  summer,  they 
did  so  to  bolster  their  flagging  optimism,  to  convince  them¬ 
selves  of  the  true  source  of  their  continuing  good  fortune. 

When  the  general  manager  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada  visited 
Edmonton  in  the  fall  he  tried  to  show  how  that  harvest  would 
boost  not  only  Edmonton's  but  all  Canada's  business,  by  enabl¬ 
ing  the  repayment  of  debts  which  would  with  a  domino  effect 
start  the  circulation  of  millions  of  dollars.  One  result 

would  be  opportunity  for  the  banks  once  again  to  loan  more 

7 

freely  than  had  been  the  case  earlier  in  1913.  For  credit 
was  the  chief  economic  concern  in  the  city,  and  no  groups  de¬ 
pended  more  on  easy  credit  than  the  city  council,  developers 
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and  real  estate  speculators. 

"The  existing  general  scarcity  of  money,  or  rather  pro¬ 
hibitive  rate  of  interest  demanded  by  lenders,"  said  C.P.R. 
president  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  in  a  summer  interview,  "has 
necessarily  had  the  effect  of  reverting  the  issue  of  municipal 
and  other  securities,  and  there  has  been  a  consequent  falling 
off  in  the  amount  of  public  work  that  is  being  done."  Though 
Sir  Thomas  expressed  confidence  that  the  good  general  trade 
and  harvest  prospects  would  shortly  overcome  the  temporary 
difficulty,  his  analysis  would  apply  equally  well  to  private 
developers  within  the  city  as  to  the  municipality.  Moreover, 
as  a  discussion  of  municipal  affairs  will  demonstrate,  strict¬ 
ures  on  municipal  projects  would  reduce  the  stimulus  for  pri¬ 
vate  development  with  the  effect,  among  other  things,  of  wor¬ 
sening  a  bad  unemployment  record  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Calamity  howlers"  predicting  another  financial  panic 
were  occasionally  to  be  heard  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  common  response  to  them  was  statistical  reference 
to  the  growth  in  numbers  of  building  permits;  and  in  the  size 
of  bank  clearings,  customs  collections  and  postal  returns. 

The  number  of  building  permits  issued  by  the  city  in  1912  was 
more  than  double  that  for  1911;  the  value  in  1912  three  and  a 
half  times  of  that  for  1911.  January,  1913  statistics  showed  - 
a  187  percent  increase  over,  January,  1912  figures,  causing  a 
newspaper  editor  to  relish  the  anticipation  of  "a  further 
slaughter  of  records  during  1913."  Not  only  did  the  advance 
over  1912  fail  to  keep  up  in  even  a  small  way  during  the  first 
half  of  1913,  but  calculation  of  permits  issued  does  not  indi- 
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cate  the  rate  at  which  work  is  actually  completed.  As  early 

as  February  the  city  was  noticeable  for  its  "idle  men";  though 

this  was  to  a  certain  extent  common  over  winter  months,  yet 

the  unemployment  rate  in  February,  1913  was  greater  than  that 

for  the  same  month  in  the  previous  year.  And  by  the  end  of 

the  year  the  value  of  permits  issued  in  1913  was  not  two-third 

of  the  1912  total,  despite  a  brief  flurry  of  heartening  enter- 

9 

prise  m  September. 

When  the  building  rate  took  an  increasingly  obvious 
dive,  Edmonton  boosters  could  for  some  time  point  to  slightly 
increasing  bank  clearings,  but  these  also  faltered  in  August, 
not  to  recover  for  the  rest  of  the  year.^  That  left  customs 
returns  and  post  office  sales  as  indicators  of  legitimate  busi 
ness:  the  flow  of  trade.  By  the  beginning  of  May  an  "abate¬ 

ment"  in  the  "fever"  of  real  estate  activity  was  being  dis¬ 
counted  as  an  inaccurate  guide  to  the  "real  business"  of  the 
city.  That  customs  receipts  were  considerably  up  in  May  as 
compared  with  May,  1912,  was  therefore  accepted  as  "an  exact 
line  on  actual  business,  for  real  estate  transactions  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them."  One  had,  of  course,  to  ignore  the 
factor  of  ongoing  population  influx  to  make  assessments  like 
that.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  hard  to  classify  even 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  as  anything  else  but  "dull".  The  - 
city's  financial  men  in  December  acknowledged  the  "low  ebb 
of  the  recent  financial  depression"  and  professed  to  see  a 
benefit  in  it  from  driving  "wildcatters"  out  of  business  and 
renewing  the  confidence  of  foreign  investors  in  future  steady 
development . ^ 
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Some  businessmen  clearly  thought  the  problem  was  psy¬ 
chological.  One  promoter  advertised  the  value  of  "Edmonton- 
itis" ,  that  is ,  "the  Edmonton  spirit"  which  was  "good  for  all 
kinds  of  business"  and  which  he  promised  to  help  develop  on 
call.  The  manager  of  the  Citizen's  Press  Bureau,  purely  a 
booster  organization,  also  credited  the  "Edmonton  spirit"  with 
overcoming  "every  barrier  set  up  to  impede  the  city's  progress; 
it  had  "wiped  out  internal  jealousies ...  and  humanized  business 
rivalries"  to  present  the  opportunity  in  Edmonton  of  making 
"millionaires  of  laborers  and  merchant  princes  of  country  store 
clerks."  But  those  examples  of  untrammelled  enthusiasm  dated 

to  the  early  months  of  the  year,  replaced  at  the  end  by  recog- 

12 

nition  of  the  need  to  recoup. 

On  the  south  side,  realty,  building  and  trade  may  ini¬ 
tially  have  been  stimulated  by  the  high  level  bridge  and  amal¬ 
gamation  clauses  guaranteeing  immediate  attention  to  other 
bridges,  street  paving  and  other  civic  improvements.  But  for 
the  city  as  a  whole  the  real  estate  business  was  noticeably 
quiet,  reducing  the  prospects,  for  example,  of  more  than  2,500 
lots  still  held  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  reserve  (half  the 
original  total) .  Those  promotional  and  advertising  pages  of 
the  Edmonton  Bulletin  regularly  entitled  "No  Better  Investment 
in  Canada  than  Edmonton  Real  Estate"  hardly  delivered  what 
they  promised.  By  April  the  "big  men"  in  the  market  were  said 
to  be  awaiting  "sacrifice  sales"  as  results  of  people  caught 

with  contracts  on  their  hands  in  the  tight  money  situation. 

13  .... 

A  "lull  in  operations"  was  evident.  While  it  is  difficult 


to  estimate  general  trends  from  real  estate  advertisements 
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because  of  the  variety  of  price  levels  in  different  districts 
of  the  city  and  for  different  sizes  of  lots  and  qualities  of 
homes ,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  certain 
that  the  previous  price  rise  had  been  arrested.  After  the 
summer  season,  furthermore,  advertisers  were  far  cagier  about 
listing  full  prices,  particularly  for  houses,  preferring  either 
to  keep  them  hidden  or  to  announce  easy  terms.^ 

Finally,  distress  was  apparent  in  the  form  of  record 
unemployment.  Ironically,  what  was  welcomed  as  an  omen  of 
prosperity  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  only  made  matters  worse 
at  the  end:  immigration.  Most  newcomers  were  expected  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  agricultural  producers,  so  monthly  statis¬ 
tics  on  those  passing  through  the  city's  immigration  hall  were 
important  economic  indicators  in  themselves.  The  news  at  one 
point  in  April  that  fifty  Germans  were  in  town  en  route  to  the 
Peace  River  country  was  eagerly  accompanied  by  the  rumour  that 
thousands  of  their  fellow  countrymen  were  to  follow.  Even  at 
the  end  of  the  year  reports  of  a  massive  German  settlement  pro¬ 
ject  to  bring  first  3,000  and  shortly  afterwards  thousands  more 
to  develop  a  dairy  industry  in  sixteen  central  Alberta  town¬ 
ships  was  exciting,  though  of  course  doomed  never  to  get  under 
way.  Within  the  city,  new  population  would  keep  the  real 
estate  and  building  industries  buoyant;  thousands  of  newcomers 
would  require  hundreds  of  houses.  Urban  immigrants  were  fine 
as  long  as  the  newspapers'  classified  advertisements  showed 
plenty  of  "situations  vacant"  as  they  did  in  January,  but  of 
little  value  -  indeed  a  drain  on  the  city  -  when  they  had  not 
the  employment  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  their  accommodations. 
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After  the  harvest  and  the  winter  cessation  of  railway  construct¬ 
ion  work,  hundreds  of  unemployed  men  presented  an  urgent  civic 
problem;  that  Canadian  immigration  for  1913  exceeded  that  for 
any  previous  year  contributed  to  its  scope.16 

For  a  city  in  which  the  major  economic  activities  had 
during  the  boom  years  featured  far  more  employment  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  than  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  connection  between  reduced  real  estate  development  and 
unemployment.  Building  trades,  domestic  service,  the  profes¬ 
sions,  trade  and  merchandising,  financial  services,  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  and  civic  bureaucracies  occupied  about  80  percent  of 
the  Edmonton  workforce;  manufacturing  perhaps  15  percent.  Real 
estate  agencies  alone  numbered  471  in  1913,  nearly  7  times  the 
total  for  1906,  and  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  involved  in  this  work  might  go  higher  than  2,000, 

based  on  the  proportions  of  employees  to  agency  reported  in 

17 

the  1911  census  returns.  When  credit  became  difficult  to 
get,  when  building  starts  declined  in  the  private  as  well  as 
in  the  public  civic  sectors,  this  kind  of  emphasis  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  meant  increasing  unemployment.  Small  wonder  civic  boosters 
resisted  acknowledgment  of  the  trends  as  long  as  possible. 
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Chapter  15;  Formal  Municipal  Associations . 


The  month  of  March,  1913  brought  the  turning  point  in 
the  enthusiastic  expansionism  of  Edmonton's  civic  government. 

It  came  during  consideration  of  a  highly  symbolic  project: 
the  development  of  a  spectacular  multi-block  civic  centre  and 
park.  Nothing  could  have  epitomized  the  dream  better  than 
this  monument  to  collective  urban  giddiness  and  optimism  about 
the  future  which  would  have  committed  Edmonton's  taxpayers  to 
the  guarantee  of  loans  totalling  untold  millions  of  dollars. 

Its  capacity  to  remind  Edmontonians  of  their  civic  unity  would 
have  been  the  result  of  two  facts:  first,  its  visual  effect, 
and  second,  years  and  years  of  debt  repayment.  The  vision  was 
carried  to  the  brink  of  the  first  ratepayers'  decision:  whether 
to  buy  the  necessary  downtown  land  to  supplement  what  the  city 
already  owned.  Then,  with  devastating  abruptness,  it  disinte¬ 
grated;  and  the  collapse  was  of  a  nature  to  signal  a  new,  sober 
era  in  Edmonton's  civic  planning:  a  period  of  atonement  for 
past  excesses.  For  it  was  not  the  normal  opponents  to  costly 
developers'  projects  who  brought  this  plan  down ;  it  was  some 
among  the  civic  centre's  most  ardent  one-time  boosters.  Only 
very  grave  circumstances  could  at  the  last  moment  have  dis¬ 
suaded  some  of  the  very  people  once  most  interested  in  civic 
beautification  and  ostentation. 

The  summer  before,  at  the  height  of  the  land  boom, 
Edmonton  City  Council  had  expressed  few  qualms  about  reserving 
the  downtown  section  of  land  midway  between  east  and  west  ends. 
Much  of  it  was  already  owned  by  the  city.  Henceforth  no  land 
sale  there  was  allowed  to  take  place  on  the  reserved  property 
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before  Parks  Commission  scrutiny  of  the  proposal;  no  construct¬ 
ion  was  to  take  place  there,  nor  were  any  streets  to  be  closed 
before  Parks  Commission  study  and  approval.  A  landscape  archi¬ 
tectural  firm  in  Minneapolis,  Morrell  and  Nicholls,  presented 
an  elaborate  and  popular  plan.  City  commissioners  were  asked 
for  a  comprehensive  report,  which  came  before  Council  near 
the  end  of  February,  1913.  When  that  report  was  ready,  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  still  high.  Former  Mayor  Armstrong  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of  an  Alberta  "Town  Planning  Association" 
lobbying  the  provincial  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  to  seek 
a  Town  Planning  Act  on  the  English  and  New  Brunswick  models. 

It  would  not  only  regulate  subdivision  development,  but  also 
increase  the  limit  of  civic  borrowing  powers  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  building  civic  centres.^- 

The  commissioners'  report  stimulated  no  debate  about 
the  universally  accepted  principle  of  a  civic  centre:  in  fact 
a  temporary  building  was  already  being  provided.  The  point  of 
contention,  instead,  was  location.  Though  the  commissioners 
presented  three  alternatives,  a  special  committee  of  council, 
commissioners  and  parks  commission  argued  the  merits  at  length 
of  only  the  two  of  them  having  adequate  space:  the  reserved 
central  location,  or  a  remaining  portion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  Reserve.  The  former  carried  an  immense  price  tag 
just  to  purchase  the  minority  of  lots  not  yet  owned  by  the 
city:  something  over  $2,500,000.  That  prospect  would  soon 

bring  an  energetic  objection  from  a  ratepayer  to  contributing 
yet  another  immense  sum  "to  make  richer  those  who  are  already 
so  rich,"  that  is,  the  private  owners  of  the  required  lots, 
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when  "we  have  not  enough  to  get  a  fair  street  car  service  or  a 
safe  water  supply."  Most  City  Council  members  were,  however, 
untroubled  by  such  trifles.  Alderman  J.  G.  Tipton  generously 
estimated  an  Edmonton  population  of  250,000  in  five  years,  and 
Alderman  Dr.  H.  R.  Smith  computed  on  this  basis  a  mere  dollar 
per  year  per  capita  cost  for  a  facility  of  what  he  considered 
one  hundred  times  that  value  to  each  individual.  One  of  the 
parks  commissioners,  C.  Lionel  Gibbs,  preferred  the  central  city 
site  because  the  other  site  was  across  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  tracks  from  the  downtown  area,  and  "a  railway  line  be¬ 
comes  more  of  a  dividing  line  with  every  increase  in  population 
and  traffic."  A  river  near  the  downtown,  on  the  other  hand, 
"becomes  more  and  more  a  connecting  link... as  a  city  grows  lar¬ 
ger.  Bridges  are  built  and  people  generally  enjoy  going  to  a 
2 

river  bank." 

Among  the  ten  aldermen,  only  the  labour  representative, 
James  East,  opposed  recommending  to  the  ratepayers  a  by-law 
"for  the  creating  of  a  debt  in  the  sum  of  $2,712,193.34  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  certain  lands  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Civic  Centre  and  for  the  leasing  of  debentures  in  the  said 
sum."  According  to  Mrs.  Arthur  (Emily)  Murphy,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Women ' s  Canadian  Club,  the  city  "ought  to  lose 
no  time  in  buying  the  land.  It  will  never  be  cheaper  than  at  - 
present."  To  the  Club  it  was  still  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  Todd  scheme  for  city  beautification  had  been  rejected  seven 
years  earlier.  Within  five  days  of  the  end  of  March  voting 
date,  three  public  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  A.  U.  Morrell,  the  Minneapolis  landscape  architect, 
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happened  coincidentally  to  be  in  town  on  other  business;  he 
smoothly  fixed  the  perspective  by  comparing  the  Edmonton  land 
costs  to  the  impossible  prospects  of  cities  with  no  unimproved 
land  whatever  in  their  city  centres.  Although  Alderman  East 
still  suspected  the  property  owners  in  question  of  being  the 
scheme's  main  promoters,  other  aldermen  were  unanimously  for 
the  by-law  purely  on  the  basis  of  the  expansion  motive.  Al¬ 
derman  Alexander  M.  Livingstone  could  see  no  reason  why  a  city 
with  some  $19,000,000  of  credit  still  unused  should  not  plunge 
into  the  project:  it  was  a  question,  he  argued,  of  whether 
the  citizens  were  "worthy  of  a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
population,  or  a  village  state."  What  else  but  untrammelled 
collective  ambition  can  be  seen  in  the  statement  of  prominent 
south  side  businessman  and  former  Plaindealer  editor  J.  H. 

McDonald,  that  "the  project  was  a  big  one,  but  Edmonton  citi- 

3 

zens  were  progressive  and  did  big  things." 

Nevertheless,  at  the  second  of  the  three  public  meet¬ 
ings,  just  three  days  before  the  vote,  Mayor  William  Short 
shocked  his  listeners,  including  the  assembly's  chairman,  by 
declaring  the  by-law  financially  dangerous.  At  first  he  warned 
only  in  a  general  way  that  more  important  projects  would  be¬ 
come  difficult  to  finance,  and  that  the  procedure  of  paying 
private  holders  in  city  debentures  might  "injure  the  city's 
regular  issues"  by  the  untimely  release  to  the  market  of  "va¬ 
grant  issues".  But  when  all  the  property  owners  signed  agree¬ 
ments  to  withhold  marketing  their  debentures  for  periods  of 
from  six  to  nine  months,  the  Mayor  was  forced  to  admit  at  the 
last  public  meeting  that  "only  with  extreme  difficulty"  had 
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the  city's  bankers  managed  to  promise  even  half  the  eleven 
million  dollars  committed  to  urban  projects  and  services  for 
which  citizens  thought  the  relevant  debentures  had  all  been 
sold.  Here  was  ghastly  news,  immediately  prompting  the  chair¬ 
man  of  that  meeting,  former  Strathcona  Mayor  Robert  Lee,  to 
point  out  that  held-over  debentures  on  the  civic  centre  pro¬ 
ject  would  fool  no  financiers,  who  would  use  their  knowledge 
of  them  to  drive  down  prices  on  remaining  intervening  Edmonton 
debentures . ^ 

The  civic  unanimity  was  broken,  not  among  those  who 

would  have  the  most  reason  to  worry  about  the  tax  costs,  those 

in  the  east  or  north-east  districts,  but  rather,  among  the 

more  affluent  and  enterprising  of  the  west  end  who  understood 

the  implications.  Not  only  did  the  by-law  fail  to  attain  the 

necessary  two-thirds  majority,  it  failed  even  to  receive  a 

simple  majority  support.  Results  listed  by  poll  show  the  south 

side  evenly  divided,  the  east  and  north-east  in  favour,  but  the 

west  (where,  according  to  a  newspaper  report,  the  majority  of 

the  votes  were  "polled  by  large  owners,  having  three  and  four 

votes  apiece")  decidedly  opposed.  Though  it  would  take  some 

time  to  unravel  the  details  of  the  financial  morass  into  which 

Edmonton  was  sinking,  the  first,  sharp  public  knowledge  came 

with  the  civic  centre  debate  and  decision.  The  modest  civic 

building  eventually  completed  in  August,  once  supposed  tempor- 

5 

ary,  would  have  to  suffice  until  1956. 

The  extent  to  which  this  result  was  a  reversal  of  pre¬ 
vailing  trends  can  be  seen  in  the  contrast  with  by-law  results 
earlier  that  year  when  twenty  of  twenty-one  by-laws  were  blithely 
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passed  committing  the  city  to  a  further  debt  in  excess  of 
$5, 000, 000  for  projects  ranging  from  construction  of  additional 
fire  and  police  stations  through  acquisition  of  land  "for  Gen¬ 
eral  Unspecified  Purposes",  to  a  massive  allocation  for  expand¬ 
ing  the  municipal  street  railway  system.  The  lone  by-law  which 
failed  resoundingly  was  presumably  defeated  for  its  intent  to 
give  public  support  to  a  private,  sectarian  service:  it  pro¬ 
posed  a  grant  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Misericordia  Hospital.  The  margins  of  approval 
for  most  of  the  money  by-laws  were  as  huge  as  the  margin  of 
defeat  for  the  Misericordia:  this  despite  rumours  already  of 
an  uncertain  money  market.^ 

The  trend  to  spend  in  previous  years  had  been,  as  gradu¬ 
ally  became  apparent  to  Mayor  Short,  accompanied  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  financial  difficulties  at  least  by  1912.  The  problems 
were  two-fold.  At  the  same  time  as  the  1912  Council  had  pre¬ 
pared  plans  which  would  require  millions  of  dollars  in  future 
expenditure,  the  budget  of  1912  was  being  enormously  overspent. 

As  a  result  of  1912  commitments  and  the  February,  1913  by-law 
decisions,  Short's  administration  was  faced  with  floating 
$11,000,000  in  municipal  bonds  at  a  time  when  investors  were 
showing  themselves  decidedly  reluctant  to  trust  to  extremes 
the  expansive  urban  spirit  of  North  American  cities.  Simul¬ 
taneously  the  city  commissioners  had  been  lured  into  fiscal 
irresponsibility,  authorizing  some  $4-5,000,000  of  expenditure 
over  budget  in  1912  and  blundering  into  paving  contracts  early 
in  1913  amounting  to  $800,000  more  than  Council  had  provided 
for.  Their  mistakes  of  course  compounded  the  indebtedness  which 
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the  mayor  had  the  responsibility  to  arrange.  It  took  until 
September  for  auditors  to  clarify  the  financial  picture;  at 
that  point  the  City  Collector  found  to  his  dismay  that  his 
success  rate  in  recovering  overdue  taxes  was  being  cut  to 
one— third  because  of  what  he  surmised  was  the  "general  mone¬ 
tary  stringency."  A  Bulletin  editorial  at  the  end  of  the  year 
concluded  that  the  amount  of  the  civic  debt  requiring  to  be 
paid  with  interest  out  of  taxes  was,  if  not  quite  "approaching 
the  limit  of  the  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay,"  certainly  near¬ 
ing  "the  end  of  his  willingness  to  pay.  That  is  the  danger 
point."  Of  a  $22,000,000  debt,  $9,000,000  was  admittedly  in 
revenue  earning  utilities  (but  they  were  not  for  the  time  being 
repaying  expenses),  while  the  remaining  $13,000,000  was  without 
doubt  the  ratepayers'  long-term  collective  responsibility.  The 
mayor  calculated  the  per  capita  debt  at  ^300  in  Bdmonton  in 

7 

comparison  with  a  $100  figure  for  Toronto. 

At  one  point  in  July  the  mayor  met  with  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  aldermen  to  explore  emergency  contingency  plans,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Minneapolis  precedent  in  which  temporary  "citizens' 
bonds"  bearing  larger  than  usual  interest  rates  could  be  taken 
by  ratepayers  in  any  area  desiring  local  improvements.  That 
might  at  least  cover  some  of  the  essential  services  of  water 
and  sewerage.  Aldermanic  exchanges  became  chippier  than  usual; 
small  operational  mix-ups  were  enough  to  make  the  attachment 
of  blame  a  general  pastime.  Consciousness  of  a  crisis  was 
widespread  and  disruptive  by  the  summer.  By  then  it  was  clear 
that  the  first  effort  to  overcome  the  monumental  need  for  funds 
was  a  failure.  In  mid-April  Council  had  agreed  to  market 
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$11,000,000  worth  of  debentures  through  a  brokerage  known  as 

the  Kleinwort  Company.  When  the  Kleinwort  firm  experienced 

difficulty  by  mid-summer  in  re-selling  the  debentures,  it 

forced  a  renegotiation  in  September  at  terms  less  favourable 

to  the  city,  but  terms  making  the  issue  easier  to  dispose  of. 

The  loss  to  the  city  in  the  renegotiation  was  nearly  $190,000; 

at  that  Kleinworts  evidently  had  to  take  up  half  the  debentures 

itself.  To  take  legal  action  against  Kleinworts  rather  than 

accept  the  harsher  arrangement  would,  according  to  Short,  have 

been  pointless,  because  the  money  simply  was  not  available 

elsewhere.  With  the  Kleinworts  deal,  on  the  other  hand,  there 

was  said  to  be  a  future  possibility  of  a  $5,000,000  loan  from 

Lloyds  of  London.  Characterized  by  one  observer  as  "no  small 

black  eye  for  Edmonton,"  it  was  nevertheless  accepted  by  many 

(within  the  context  of  general  credit  scarcity)  as  the  price 

g 

for  continued  development. 

Short  would  eventually  suffer  politically,  however,  not 
only  because  of  the  cost  of  his  financial  arrangement,  but 
also  as  a  result  of  complications  in  his  efforts  to  improve 
civic  efficiency.  All  three  of  his  approaches  offended  some 
significant  group  in  the  city;  he  set  out  to  reduce  expendi¬ 
tures  in  some  areas,  to  root  out  inefficiency  among  some  civic 
employees,  and  to  increase  taxes  for  some  citizens.  Because 
over-expenditures  galled  him  most,  efficiency  was  his  first 
concern.  Not  only  did  he  attempt  to  reorganize  civic  depart¬ 
ments,  but  he  saw  to  the  dismissal  of  the  commissioner  respon¬ 
sible  for  public  works,  John  Chalmers,  and  of  the  city  auditor, 
R.  L.  Richardson.  In  connection  with  this,  he  pressed  his 
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Council  to  propose  to  the  provincial  legislature  an  amendment 
to  the  Edmonton  charter  giving  City  Council  power  to  fire  com¬ 
missioners  by  simple  majority  decision.  Approval  by  the  leg¬ 
islature  added  intensity  to  the  resentment  in  some  quarters 
engendered  by  departmental  reorganizations  involving  further 
dismissals.  He  urged  the  splitting  of  the  city  engineer's 
duties,  and  the  designation  of  specific  responsibilities  for 
each  commissioner,  who  could  then  more  easily  be  held  account¬ 
able.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  civic  elections  brought 
opportunity  to  enlarge  the  division  of  opinion,  and  Short's 
mayoralty  opponent  would  advocate  a  popular  alternative 
administrative  panacea:  the  form  of  the  elective  commission. 
According  to  this  prescription,  administrative  responsibility 
would  be  ensured  by  replacing  the  Council  and  appointed  com¬ 
missioners  by  five  commissioners  elected  for  long  terms,  who 
would  be  subject  as  well  to  the  pressures  of  recall,  initia¬ 
tive  and  referendum  procedures.  A  group  of  businessmen  organ¬ 
ized  as  the  "Civic  Government  League"  guaranteed  a  public  com¬ 
parison  of  this  alternative  with  the  measures  taken  by  Short 
and  his  council  by  petitioning  council  to  hold  a  plebiscite 
on  the  issue.  If  not,  the  League,  which  included  among  its 
members  the  individual  who  would  be  Short's  mayoralty  opponent, 

W.  J.  McNamara,  threatened  to  place  candidates  in  the  field 

9 

who  would  organize  such  a  plebiscite. 

If  bureaucratic  efficiency  was  his  first  concern,  it 
might  seem  quite  natural  that  Short,  who  regularly  referred 
to  ideal  business  standards  to  evaluate  the  operation  of  civic 
government,  should  secondly  stress  financial  accountability 
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and  depend  heavily  on  the  appointment  of  specialists  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  At  the  end  of  January  he  discussed  with  the  Council 
the  possibility  of  adding  two  special  commissioners  to  the  four 
man  board  (including  the  mayor)  with  particular  duties  designed 
to  eliminate  wasteful  spending.  He  came  increasingly  to  argue 
that  trained  expertise  was  far  more  important  to  running  a 
city  than  the  structure  of  a  civic  administration  or  the  titles 
of  its  leading  directors.  He  spoke  of  a  need  for  a  "cost  en¬ 
gineer",  a  central  auditor  and  an  "efficiency  officer"  to  re¬ 
duce  waste.  In  February  the  commissioners  appointed  George  C. 
Buck,  previously  travelling  auditor  with  the  Marshall-Wells 
hardware  company,  to  audit  the  efficiency  of  expenditures  as 
Inspector  of  Departments.  Again  at  Short's  instigation,  in 
June  the  commissioners  (all  save  Chalmers)  authorized  Buck  to 
enforce  his  recommendations  to  department  superintendents,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  appeal  to  the  commissioners,  rather  than  wait  for 
prior  top-level  approval  each  time.  In  March,  one  E.  W.  low¬ 
ness  was  brought  from  Portland,  Oregon  to  serve  as  cost  engin¬ 
eer  in  a  consultative  capacity,  among  other  things  to  discern 
the  causes  of  financial  deficits  in  the  street  railway  and 
telephone  systems.  He  soon  identified  a  comprehensive  list  of 
little  reasons  for  street  railway  inefficiency  and  recommended 
some  re-routing  and  some  double  tracking  to  reduce  traffic 
congestion  at  rush-hour.  Control  over  purchasing  was  supposed 
to  be  improved  by  a  new  system  of  centralized  supply  through 
the  "stores  and  works"  department,  again  reportedly  over  Chal¬ 
mers'  ob j ections . ^ 

When  the  mayor  and  commissioners  (except  Chalmers) 
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approved  a  Bowness  circular  letter  instructing  each  civic  em¬ 
ployee  to  submit  reports  on  his  or  her  departmental  work,  os¬ 
tensibly  to  assist  in  preparation  of  an  organizational  chart, 
Chalmers  publicized  his  displeasure,  some  employees  refused  to 
comply  with  the  order,  and  Alderman  East  defended  their  rebel¬ 
lion.  He  called  upon  Council  to  censure  the  commissioners  for 
sanctioning  sinister  "espionage"  techniques  which  would  have 
"woeful  effects  in  the  city  service"  in  terms  of  morale.  But 
as  the  dismissal  of  Chalmers  and  City  Auditor  Richardson  in 
late  summer  was  to  indicate,  the  resolve  of  Short  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  majority  held.  The  parks,  city  architect's  and  gas  depart¬ 
ments  disappeared,  some  of  their  functions  carried  on  with  re¬ 
duced  administrative  structure.  Ironically,  however,  sheer 
maintenance  of  the  efficiency  so  created  was  held  to  require 
the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  "efficiency  bureau"  to  per¬ 
sist  in  the  temporary  duties  of  consultant  Bowness.  Something 
should  also  be  done,  argued  the  new  city  auditor,  to  increase 
central  control  in  the  accounting  system.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  Short  was  looking  at  the  decisions  of  the  past  with  a 
jaundiced  eye:  enormous  "car  barns"  for  street  cars  which  were 
outside  on  duty  anyway  for  three-quarters  of  each  day;  the 
proposition  to  build  a  trunk  sewer  system  recommended  for  a 
city  of  a  quarter  million  people.  For  the  future,  Short  pro¬ 
fessed  to  value  spending  restraint  and  caution  to  the  extent 
of  audits  and  Council  authorization  before  payments;  that  would 
however  require  an  intricate  system  of  constantly  up-dated 
accounting  for  easy  instant  analysis."^ 

It  can  be  seen  that  every  proposal  to  economize  seemed 
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to  recommend  yet  another  extension  of  civic  bureaucracy  which, 
if  each  had  been  implemented,  would  immediately  nullify  part 
of  the  anticipated  saving,  disaster  for  a  Council  determined 
for  most  of  the  year  to  keep  up  its  capital  projects.  If  the 
necessary  money  could  not  be  borrowed  or  saved,  then  it  would 
have  to  be  extracted  mainly  by  taxation  (business  licences 
earned  little) .  Yet  a  real  dilemma  postponed  very  much  real¬ 
istic  attention  to  tax  reform.  Since  the  chartering  of  the 
city  in  1904  the  land  tax  had  sustained  Edmonton's  needs;  there 
was  no  assessment  for  taxation  of  improvements  on  the  land  and 
would  not  be  until  1918.  Since  1910  other  sources  of  income 
had  been  abandoned:  the  poll  tax,  the  income  tax,  a  business 
tax.  To  return  to  additional  taxation  fields  would  be  to  aban¬ 
don  the  optimism  about  future  growth  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  single  land  tax.  Instead,  the  City  Council  chose  to 
raise  assessments  to  a  new  peak,  double  the  per  capita  rate 
which  had  prevailed  in  1906.  The  only  other  innovation  was  a 
highly  debatable  amendment  to  the  procedure  to  assess  charges 
for  what  were  termed  "local  improvements"  only  to  those  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  But  these,  it  became  clear  to  ratepayers 
during  the  year,  included  such  publicly  used  services  as  street 
paving.  The  Board  of  Trade  therefore  did  not  see  the  logic  in 
the  commissioners'  statement  issued  by  Short  outlining  the 
justifying  principle  "that  the  rich  and  the  poor  shall  be 
treated  alike,"  each  paying  for  the  service  from  which  he  most 
directly  benefitted.  Although  Short  claimed  the  new  system 
was  intended  to  reduce  the  costs  to  residents  by  increasing 
the  share  paid  by  downtown  businesses,  this  was  a  collective 
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argument  utterly  lost  on  those  individuals  who  had  to  face  the 

sudden  costs  of  new  projects,  or  who,  as  it  apparently  turned 

out,  saw  improvements  already  launched  under  the  previous  cost- 

12 

shared  system  abruptly  come  under  the  altered  arrangement. 

In  the  end  it  was  an  irritant  which,  like  ever  higher  assess¬ 
ments,  failed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  overall  problem. 

The  public  projects  of  the  city  depended  upon  increas¬ 
ing  tax-supported  indebtedness;  Edmonton's  tax  base  depended 
upon  ever-spiralling  land  assessments,  and  increasing  land 
values  required  a  continuing  influx  of  population  with  capital. 
All  through  the  year,  therefore,  widespread  advertisement  of 
the  city's  attractions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  supportive  sur¬ 
rounding  countryside,  was  carried  on  as  though  Edmonton's  once- 
booming  situation  was  unchanged.  As  in  previous  years,  several 
agencies  created  the  publicity:  the  city's  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  separate  but  municipally  subsidized  Central  Develop¬ 
ment  League,  the  Edmonton  Publicity  Board,  and  the  Citizen's 
Press  Bureau,  which  took  over  in  the  last  part  of  1912  the  op¬ 
erations  previously  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
$18,000  in  civic  subsidy.  Thousands  of  inquiries  were  received 
as  usual,  some  no  doubt  stimulated  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
letters  sent  out  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  promotional  bro¬ 
chures  intended  to  create  voluminous  coverage  at  low  cost  in 
the  form  of  far  distant  lectures,  newspaper  and  magazine  arti¬ 
cles,  some  accompanied  by  photographs.  The  only  sign  given 
of  anxiety  about  the  results  lay  in  the  repeated  assertions  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Citizen's  Press  Bureau  that  they 
were  somehow  concentrating  on  attracting  "outside  capital  and 
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desirable  population"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  unfit  who  might 
drift  m  simply  because  they  had  failed  elsewhere.  But  this 
orthodoxy  was  no  more  successful  than  the  others  in  arresting 
the  downturn.  A  goodly  proportion  of  Edmonton's  extra  popula¬ 
tion  early  in  1914  would  be  made  up  not  of  capitalists  but  of 
unemployed  wage  earners. 

In  fact  1913  was  the  last  year  in  a  deliberate  three- 
year  attempt  to  entice  urban  industry  to  Edmonton.  In  one 
last  requirement  in  1913  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  C.P.R., 
according  to  their  agreement,  with  40  percent  of  a  10  percent 
overexpenditure  on  the  construction  of  the  high  level  bridge, 
the  city  came  to  the  end  of  a  notable  era  of  aggressive  finan¬ 
cial  encouragement  for  three  transcontinental  railways  to  in¬ 
tersect  in  Edmonton.  The  Macdonald  Hotel  stood  as  another 
massive  testimony  to  the  1911  willingness  of  the  ratepayers 
to  subsidize  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  for  that  project  to  the 
extent  of  water  provided  at  cost  for  twenty  years,  and  taxation 
on  a  fixed  minimal  assessment  for  the  same  long  period.  The 
C.P.R.  bridge  had  been  completely  exempted  from  taxation,  and 
had  only  been  constructed  following  1909  agreements  confirmed 
by  1910  by-laws  guaranteeing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  million 
dollar  cost  would  be  raised  by  Edmonton  and  Strathcona.  As 
was  already  clear  by  1906,  Edmonton  Councils  habitually  counted 
on  the  pursuit  of  railway  connections  to  eliminate  require¬ 
ments  for  much  of  the  standard  urban  practice  of  granting  arti¬ 
ficial  advantages  to  other  industries.  The  presence  of  the 
railways  was  itself  expected  to  attract  industry;  the  city 
would  graciously  grant  access  for  spur  lines.  Between  1910 
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and  1912  the  city  experimented  tentatively  with  a  policy  of 
leasing  industrial  land  which  could  be  purchased  on  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  progress.  That  option  to  purchase,  as  well  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  policy  of  temporary  low-cost  water,  light  and  power 
utilities,  was  discontinued  in  1912.  In  1913  lease  rates  were 
tied  to  the  value  of  the  land.  The  belated  provincial  legis¬ 
lation  of  1913  to  disallow  civic  bonusing,  tax  exemptions,  bond 
and  debenture  guarantees,  stock  subsidies,  and  land  sales  and 
leases  below  cost,  meant  little  to  Edmonton.14  Edmonton's 
financial  investment  in  future  expansion  had  gone  into  railway 
development;  the  cost  of  this  single-minded  approach  was  a 
continuing  collective  commitment. 

Another  obvious  sign  of  Edmonton's  anticipation  of 
sustained  growth  merely  to  cope  with  its  financial  commitments 
was  its  vast  domain  of  urban  lot  development  beyond  the  settled 
core.  The  territory  of  Edmonton  in  1913  was  more  than  five 
times  that  of  1907.  Subdivision  after  subdivision  would  be  of 
little  use  either  to  speculators  or  to  the  city  as  a  whole  un¬ 
less  they  could  be  filled  with  residents  capable  of  shouldering 
the  debt  burdens  both  private  and  public.  A  public  recognition 
that  untrammelled  private  real  estate  promotion  could  have  bad 
collective  effects  was  expressed  as  early  as  January,  1913  in 
a  city  commissioner's  statement  that  he  was  ready  to  "war  to 
the  knife  with  these  enterprising  real  estate  Philistines," 
even  to  the  point  of  seeking  provincial  legislation,  to  pre¬ 
vent  "professional  re-subdividers"  from  encroaching  on  the 
city's  magnificent  X-shaped  survey  of  the  remaining  1,100 
acres  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  reserve  land  which  would  focus 
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on  the  central  "Strathcona  Square". 

But  a  much  more  serious  lesson  than  the  aesthetic  one 
had  yet  to  be  learned.  Py  the  middle  of  the  year  civic  offi¬ 
cials  and  private  developers  were  attempting  to  extricate 
themselves  from  financial  difficulties  by  imposing  impossible 
burdens  each  upon  the  other.  Subdivision  owners  were  pressing 
the  city  to  provide  services,  both  by  adding  yet  more  outlying 
areas  to  the  sprawling  urban  territory,  and  by  lobbying  for 
particular  utility  extensions  within.  One  observer  discerned 
that  the  speculators  stood  to  gain  a  fictitious  enhanced  real 
estate  value  from  introduction  of  their  property  to  urban  sta¬ 
tus.  Alderman  May  saw  that  pressure  for  service  extensions 
would  increase,  and  along  with  them  the  civic  debt.  If  the 
city  were  to  accept  the  sly  offer  of  some  developers  to  pay 
for  streetcar  extensions,  the  city  commissioners  warned,  that 
clever  ploy  would  trap  the  city  into  providing  the  other  util¬ 
ities  necessary  when  the  outlying  but  connected  subdivisions 
filled  with  cheaper  houses.  On  the  other  hand,  from  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  city's  financial  extremities,  the  mayor  imposed 
equally  unrealistic  expectations  on  the  developers  at  this  late 
date:  in  one  lecture  on  "civic  development",  he  sought  to  re¬ 

lease  the  city  from  its  burdens  (one  might  be  tempted  to  say 
previously  accepted  responsibilities)  by  the  requirement  that  . 
developers  use  their  "enormous  unearned  increment"  from  specu¬ 
lation  to  pay  in  advance  for  necessary  utilities  of  water, 

15  . 

sewers,  and  paved  streets  and  lanes.  Though  this  might  well 
have  been  a  sensible  and  cautious  policy  to  stifle  undue  specu¬ 
lation  had  it  been  instituted  about  1900,  it  was  purely  a 
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rhetorical  escape  mechanism  by  1913.  By  then  the  urban  commu¬ 
nity  was  in  trouble  for  accepting  earlier  the  visions  of  those 
who  had  tried  to  transcend  the  real  foundations  of  gradual 
economic  growth. 

Incredibly,  it  took  months  of  argument  to  demonstrate 
to  Edmonton  aldermen  that  the  expansive  folly  had  reached  its 
crisis.  The  rejection  of  many  of  the  nineteen  proposed  civic 
boundary  extensions  by  the  provincial  legislature  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  a  series  of  fierce  debates  throughout  the  year  which  gen¬ 
erally  pitted  the  commissioners  and  their  senior  officials 
against  the  Council.  On  one  issue,  the  expansion  of  the  city's 
water  supply,  all  but  two  aldermen  (one  of  them  East)  were  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  accept  a  price  tag  above  $3,000,000  to  build 
an  entirely  new  system  to  filter  water  pumped  from  the  North 
Saskatchewan  to  one  of  two  alternative  elevated  locations  a 
few  miles  away  from  the  river,  the  purified  water  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  by  gravity.  The  ostensible  reason  appeared 
in  the  spring  of  the  year:  a  visibly  dirty  water  supply. 

Some  doctors  induced  public  alarm  by  suggesting  that 
the  river  source  so  close  to  the  city  could  easily  be  contam¬ 
inated  by  such  horrifying  diseases  as  typhoid  fever.  A  long 
list  of  experts,  including  two  outside  consultant  firms,  the 
superintendent  of  Edmonton's  water  department,  and  the  city 
commissioners  themselves,  proved  conclusively  according  to  the 
accepted  standards  of  the  day  that  Edmonton's  filtration  sys¬ 
tem  was  excellent,  that  it  remained  only  to  improve  the  sedi¬ 
mentation  facilities  to  eliminate  the  annual  spring  appearance 
of  dirtiness  from  stirred  up  sand,  and  that  the  only  qualitatively 
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adequate  plan  eventually  to  serve  a  city  of  half  a  million 
people  was  to  take  water  directly  from  the  North  Saskatchewan. 
To  expand  the  filtration  capacity  would  cost  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  plans  for  the  cheapest  gravity  system  in  the  hills; 
even  to  move  the  pumphouse  further  up  river  to  overcome  Short's 
objection  that  sewerage  lines  would  soon  be  entering  the  river 
above  the  current  pump  location  would  cost  no  more  than  one- 
quarter  the  price  of  the  gravity  schemes.  Nevertheless,  and 
with  no  discernible  firm  supporting  arguments,  the  aldermen  re¬ 
sisted  the  expert  recommendations  throughout  the  year,  and  they 
would  not  give  in  until  after  end-of-year  elections  installed 
a  new  Council  for  1914.  Here  too  there  were  hints  during  the 
debate  that  aldermen  like  J.  G.  Tipton,  with  property  along 
the  routes  to  the  two  proposed  gravity  system  locations,  the 
Rabbit  Hills  or  the  more  distant  Heaver  Hills,  were  unduly 
influenced  by  expectations  of  land  value  increases.^ 

In  the  furor  over  street  railway  extensions  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  opinion  was  much  more  straightforward.  Streetcars  had 
begun  to  run  in  1908  in  Edmonton,  and  from  1910  to  1914  they 
consumed  progressively  greater  public  investments  and  ran 
progressively  higher  annual  operating  deficits.  Early  in  1913 
Transit  Superintendent  W.  T.  Woodroffe  blamed  the  financial 
woes  of  his  burgeoning  thirty  mile  system  on  wasteful  financial 
procedures  by  which  debts  were  incurred  months  and  even  years 
before  the  capital  was  applied  to  construction,  inadequate 
construction  necessitating  expensive  improvements,  and  reckless 
extensions  far  beyond  the  range  of  self-sustaining  traffic. 

He  recommended  a  year  of  restraint.  Even  a  near  doubling  of 
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traffic  in  1912  over  that  of  1911,  and  a  better  rate  of  pas¬ 
sengers  per  mile  than  was  true  of  the  profitable  (but  smaller) 
Calgary  system  scarcely  made  any  impact  on  Edmonton  deficits. 

Some  south  side  extensions  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  terms 
of  amalgamation  but,  even  so,  that  is  no  adequate  explanation 

for  the  orgy  of  expansion  in  which  City  Council  proposed  to 
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engage  once  again  during  1913. 

The  most  memorable  confrontation  occurred  late  in  March, 
when  Council  approved  extensions  amounting  to  ten  miles  of  track, 
appropriately  enough  in  all  four  directions  to  the  far  east  and 
far  west,  to  the  north  and  far  to  the  south  on  the  south  side. 
Only  one  of  the  proposals,  the  northern  extension,  was  support¬ 
able  on  the  basis  of  any  reasonable  density  of  population. 

With  one  alderman  absent,  six  aldermen  lined  up  against  the 
furious  opposition  of  Aldermen  East,  Smith  and  Livingstone. 

The  latter  critics  were  supporting  the  adverse  report  of  the 
city  commissioners,  who  argued  along  Woodroffe's  earlier  lines 
that  the  requested  temporary  track  would  only  lead  to  future 
extra  replacement  costs,  that  street  car  lines  should  not  pre¬ 
cede  other  services  which  would  be  impossible  to  finance,  and 
that  outlying  extensions  should  not  precede  filling  in  areas 
in  which  residential  demand  already  existed.  For  the  majority 
of  aldermen,  Alderman  Tipton  tore  into  the  civic  officials 
for  their  excessive  pessimism,  for  "painting  a  picture  of  gloom 
...as  black  as  possible."  Along  with  other  lobbyists,  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  proposals  as  benefits  to  "laboring  men"  who  could 
not  afford  lots  where  street  cars  already  ran  and  had  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  purchase  further  out,  if  only  they  could  get 
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the  street  car  connections.  Temporary  "mud"  tracks  would  last 
long  enough,  in  his  estimation,  to  serve  a  rapid  build-up  of 
population  which  could  pay  for  permanent  tracks  set  in  asphalt. 

Several  of  the  proposals  included  gifts  to  the  city 
on  the  part  of  the  developer:  payment  for  construction  of 
the  lines  and,  in  one  case,  even  the  guarantee  of  operating 
expenses  for  the  first  two  years.  But  Alderman  Smith  countered 
with  illustrations  of  what  these  sacrifices  were  actually  likely 
to  mean  to  developers  standing  to  gain  millions  from  escalating 
lot  prices.  But  of  course  Smith's  criticism  of  developers' 
motives  presupposed  continued  expansion  which,  to  most  aider- 
men,  was  greatly  to  be  desired  and  which  would  in  turn  help  to 
pay  off  civic  debts.  Much  more  disturbing  was  Alderman  Living¬ 
stone's  attack,  which  envisioned  only  limited  outlying  settle¬ 
ments  as  the  result,  where  individuals  would  have  only  trans¬ 
portation  but  no  proper  water  and  sewerage  service,  let  alone 
lights,  power  and  telephones.  Because  his  outlook  was  so  uni¬ 
versally  bleak,  Livingstone's  contention  that  this  "real  estate 
scheme"  was  "rotten"  raised  the  ultimate  reaction  among  the 
proposal's  boosters.  "Some  of  the  aldermen,"  observed  Tipton, 
"did  not  appear  to  have  much  faith  in  the  future  growth  of 

the  city."  And  that  was  the  fundamental  issue  for  Edmonton- 
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ians  in  the  crisis  year  of  1913. 

In  this  particular  case,  what  Alderman  Livingstone 
could  not  accomplish  by  threat  of  legal  action,  the  Board  of 
Trade  did  by  protesting  the  illegality  if  not  the  doubtful 
ethics  of  accepting  gifts  of  private  railway  extensions  with¬ 
out  reference  to  a  ratepayers'  decision.  Together  with  the 
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arrival  of  more  propositions  of  a  similar  nature,  the  Board's 
objection  caused  the  Council  to  refer  the  whole  issue  to  the 
commissioners  and  several  of  their  chief  administrators  late 
in  April.  That  those  officials  were  by  then  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  floating  municipal  debentures  might  well  ex¬ 
plain  why  no  general  policy  was  ready  by  October,  when  another 
street  railway  extension  was  requested  off  to  the  east  on  the 
south  side.  Although  the  commissioners  again  recommended  post¬ 
poning  it  until  residential  expansion  justified  new  lines,  Coun¬ 
cil  remained  reluctant  to  drop  the  proposal,  repeatedly  refer¬ 
ring  it  to  committee  well  into  1914.  Indeed,  about  the  only 
plan  considered  just  beyond  reality  for  the  time  being  in  1913 
was  an  immediate  connection  of  Edmonton's  street  car  system  to 
the  Interurban  Railway  line  under  construction  toward  Edmonton 
from  nearby  St.  Albert;  and  even  here,  when  one  of  the  gift 
proposals  of  March  would  have  accomplished  that  connection  free 
of  charge,  the  majority  of  aldermen  showed  themselves  agree¬ 
able.19 

There  was  an  odd  disparity  in  1913  between  the  slow¬ 
down  in  Council  approvals  to  new  projects  and  the  bustling  con¬ 
struction  activity  to  handle  the  projects  largely  designed  in 
1912  but  approved  by  the  ratepayers  early  in  1913.  During  a 
period  of  general  decline  in  the  building  industry  in  the  city, 
the  municipal  government  was  supervising  far  greater  exten¬ 
sion  of  utilities  in  1913  than  had  been  the  case  in  1912.  For 
some,  like  grading,  boulevarding  and  paving  of  streets;  laying 
watermain  and  sewerage  pipe,  and  expanding  the  system  of  tele¬ 
phone  conduits,  the  1913  additions  were  twice  and  more  the 
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standards  set  in  1912.  The  uncertainty  arising  in  1913  would 
be  outwardly  obvious  only  in  1914;  in  the  meantime  aldermen 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  what  they  saw  and  cherished 
with  the  new  retreat  dictated  by  financial  reality.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  a  new  "Municipal  Manual"  prepared  to  advertise 
Edmonton  made  proud  use  of  the  year's  public  expansion  statis¬ 
tics.  Then  too,  electric  light  and  power  was  being  distributed 
at  an  operating  surplus  large  enough  to  cover  all  losses  in 
other  departments  save  that  of  the  street  railway.  Several 
private  bids  were  made  to  purchase  the  city's  power  system. 

If  the  problems  of  the  street  railway,  said  by  its  superintend¬ 
ent  to  be  suffering  principally  from  maintenance  of  unprofit- 

ably  low  fares,  could  be  solved,  the  city's  utilities  seemed 

2  0 

at  least  to  be  reasonable  projects  operationally.  What  the 
commissioners  in  general  protested  was  unreasonable  utilities 
expansion  in  advance  of  residential  expansion,  the  courting 
of  disaster  by  over-extension  of  capital  indebtedness.  The 
popular  will  expressed  by  Council  w as  to  keep  the  develop¬ 
mental  spiral  going,  without  regard  for  the  actual  limited  na¬ 
ture  of  the  city's  economic  foundations.  As  the  municipal  el¬ 
ection  campaign  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  show,  popular 
reluctance  to  admit  the  consequences  of  profligate  collective 
decisions  in  previous  years  remained  strong  into  1914. 

A  brand  new  project  could  still  capture  the  fancy  of 
even  some  of  those  who  were  beginning  to  counsel  caution  on 
utility  extensions.  Exciting  new  vistas  were  opened  by  the 
prospect  of  introducing  natural  gas  to  fuel  the  city.  The 
Board  of  Trade,  although  it  helped  to  stifle  the  City  Council’s 
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enthusiasm  for  rampant  street  railway  extensions,  nevertheless 
urged  city  officials  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  using 
gas.  This  promised  a  financial  outlay  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude,  attended  by  the  risk  inherent  in  the  initial  requirement 
to  search  for  a  good  supply.  Only  once,  when  gas  was  discovered 
in  1903  as  close  as  Morinville  (twenty-five  miles  north  of 
the  city) ,  had  Edmontonians  agreed  to  support  a  private  pro- 
ject  to  find  natural  gas  with  which  to  supply  the  city. 

There  was  nothing  especially  different  about  the  proposition 
which  arose  in  1913.  Its  significance,  however,  lay  in  its 
promotion  by  civic  leaders  perfectly  aware  of  the  city's  fin¬ 
ancial  difficulties.  It  afforded  their  opponents  peculiar 
opportunities  during  the  subsequent  municipal  election  campaign 
to  castigate  Mayor  Short  and  several  aldermen  for  irresponsi¬ 
bility.  City  Council  ignored  the  expert  arguments  of  the  city 
commissioners,  the  gas  department  superintendent  and  two  out¬ 
side  geological  consultants  against  the  proposal  to  develop  a 
nearby  gas  field  at  Pelican  Rapids,  as  presented  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  Pelican  Gas  Company.  The  opposition  was  based  on  cost 
($3,000,000  without  including  distribution),  inadequate  supply, 
and  weak  natural  pressure,  yet  Council  persisted  all  year  with 
the  attempt  to  justify  submission  of  the  project  to  the  rate¬ 
payers.  That  the  mayor  and  at  least  one  alderman  had  for  a 
time  had  interests  in  the  Pelican  company  was  an  allegation 

which  probably  helped  to  defeat  them  during  the  municipal 
22 

election . 

The  other  agencies  with  plenty  of  motivation  left  in 
1913  to  spend  capital  funds  and  build  the  urban  debt  were  the 
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school  boards,  especially  the  public  school  board.  Population 
growth  meant  terrific  pressure  on  the  facilities  for  that  uni¬ 
versally  appreciated  service.  With  a  student  enrollment  of 
5,200  in  January,  1913,  up  35  percent  in  a  year,  the  public 
school  board  saw  no  alternative  to  launching  new  school  pro¬ 
jects.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  six  new  schools  were  pro¬ 
jected  for  construction  during  the  year  at  an  anticipated  cost 
of  $1,250,000  for  sites,  buildings  and  equipment.  It  was  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  board  had  the  services  of  a  building  commis¬ 
sioner,  who  was  at  least  as  prominent  in  board  affairs  in  1913 
as  the  superintendent.  The  only  issue  to  interrupt  a  steady 
procession  of  decisions  about  the  building  program  during  the 
year  was  a  brief  reaction  by  south  siders  against  the  school 
board  decision  to  replace  the  dual  superintendency  left  over 
from  pre-amalgamation  days  with  the  unified  supervision  of  a 
single  superintendent,  who  would  not  be  the  south  side  incum¬ 
bent.  Even  so,  land  could  not  be  acquired  and  permanent  school 
buildings  erected  quickly  enough  to  accommodate  the  spring 
immigration  w ave.  Temporary  buildings  and  additions  went  up  to 

alleviate  crowds  of  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  in  single  class¬ 
rooms.  Finding  a  buyer  for  $1,250,000  worth  of  debentures  (an 
investment  banking  firm  in  Toledo,  Ohio)  was  a  tense  procedure 
lasting  until  June,  by  which  time  the  money  raised  would  cover  _ 
only  four  of  the  projected  six  new  schools.  The  number  of 
temporary  two-room  frame  schools  proliferated,  especially  when 
it  became  apparent  by  September  that  debentures  expected  to 
have  been  floated  on  the  school  board's  behalf  by  the  city  were 
being  marketed  only  slowly,  with  great  difficulty.  Arrangements 
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for  construction  of  a  school  in  the  Highlands  district  there¬ 
fore  put  off  any  progress  payments  to  the  contractor  until  the 
spring  of  1914. 

The  separate  school  board  experienced  much  the  same 
problem  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  with  an  added  complication. 
With  enrollment  perhaps  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  of  public  school 
totals,  this  board  worked  with  a  budget  which  was  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  public  board's  budget.  The  separate  school  board 
was  therefore  preoccupied  with  the  difficulty  of  prying  loose 
its  fair  share  of  tax  money  from  civic  collectors.  Not  only 
were  city  officials  unconcerned  whether  or  not  Catholic  rate¬ 
payers'  names  were  on  the  proper  separate  school  supporters' 
list,  but  they  seemed  to  the  separate  school  board  to  make  no 

effort  to  assign  a  proper  proportion  of  corporate  ratepayers' 

24 

taxes  to  Catholic  education. 

There  were  special  reasons  for  keeping  up  expenditures 
in  the  areas  of  law  enforcement  and  health  and  welfare.  The 
police  department  had  come  under  close  scrutiny  in  1912  for 
its  alleged  failures  to  control  not  so  much  criminal  violence 
as  public  offenses  to  the  prevailing  morality,  especially  gam¬ 
bling  and  prostitution.  A  police  expert  of  acknowledged  abil¬ 
ity  in  detective  work,  Silas  Carpenter,  was  therefore  enticed 
from  Montreal  to  act  as  chief  constable  and,  although  he  would 
leave  again  in  1914  after  becoming  entangled  in  the  urban  poli 
tics  of  morality,  throughout  1913  he  imposed  the  control  he 
had  been  brought  to  establish.  Using  the  argument  that  a  boom 
ing  population  growth  and  a  transient  population  required  it, 
Carpenter  achieved  a  25  percent  increase  in  his  force,  raising 
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its  number  to  more  than  100.  As  a  result,  the  rate  of  suspect 
apprehension  and  conviction  in  the  sensitive  areas  of  assault, 
vagrancy,  gaming,  bawdy  houses  and  drunkenness,  were  equally 
impressive.  Discipline  was  firm:  a  pair  of  constables  alleged 
to  have  made  undue  public  criticism  of  the  police  administra¬ 
tion  were  promptly  dismissed,  and  their  application  to  appeal 
the  decision  was  rejected  by  Council,  although  Aldermen  East, 

May,  Livingstone  and  Driscoll  together  forced  Short  to  cast 
the  deciding  vote.  Money  was  secured  through  a  by-law  for  im¬ 
proving  police  communications,  and  the  first  experiments  with 

automobiles  and  motorcycles  convinced  the  city  to  carry  on  with 
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their  use,  so  far  on  a  limited  scale. 

Public  health  in  a  city  of  growing  congestion  (in  spite 
of  its  vast  outlying  districts)  was  also  coming  into  its  own 
as  a  legitimate  field  in  which  to  guarantee  protection  by  regu¬ 
lar  and  significant  municipal  funding.  Although  the  voluntary 
element  had  not  yet  been  altogether  displaced,  it  could  not  ex¬ 
ist  without  public  financial  support.  The  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses,  an  international  organization  dedicated  to  providing 
home  nursing  service,  was  directed  in  Edmonton  as  elsewhere  by 
a  volunteer  branch  of  the  Order,  supporting  a  pair  of  full 
time  nurses.  They  required  civic  grant  money  to  supplement 
that  raised  in  other  ways  principally  to  serve  those  who  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  full  fee.  The  Women's  Hospital  Aid  Soci¬ 
ety  and  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hospital 
coordinated  all  the  fund  raising  for  the  public  hospital;  the 
civic  grant  here  was  large.  Even  so,  it  was  not  nearly  ade¬ 
quate  along  with  fees  to  cover  costs.  Major  grants  were  earn- 
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estly  sought.  Without  a  $25,000  gift  from  Lord  Strathcona,  the 
south  side  hospital  adjacent  to  the  university  might  not  have 
been  constructed  as  early  as  1913.  A  $1,000  gift  given  by  a 
C.N.R.  executive  officer  to  furnish  wards  in  a  planned  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Royal  Alexandra  sent  both  boards  into  raptures. 

More  than  40  percent  of  hospital  bed  space  before  the  Royal 
Alexandra  additions  was  in  the  Roman  Catholic  General  and  Mis- 
ericordia  hospitals  almost  wholly  privately  supported  hospitals, 
but  that  was  not  for  want  of  effort  to  secure  major  municipal 
subsidies.  Hospitals  were  most  unlikely  to  grow  much  past  the 
120  patient  mark  which  characterized  the  Royal  Alexandra  unless 
the  tax-paid  portion  of  their  funds,  and  with  it  the  degree  of 
municipal  control,  were  to  escalate  dramatically.  Hospital 
Board  chairman  Alan  C.  Fraser  recognized  the  inevitability  of 
this  when  he  had  in  January  to  make  an  emergency  appeal  for 
funds  just  to  pay  salaries  immediately  due.  The  crisis  made 
him  quite  willing  to  see  his  board  dissolved  in  favour  of  muni¬ 
cipal  ownership.  City  Council  was  less  enthusiastic,  granting 
an  emergency  fund  to  cover  the  immediate  need,  but  postponing 
decision  on  the  broader  solution.  Fraser  made  the  dilemma  ex¬ 
plicit  again  on  the  issue  of  a  new  isolation  hospital:  not  only 
did  Edmonton's  sheer  population  size  (and  therefore  the  cost 
of  an  adequate  hospital)  make  the  funding  impossible  except  by 
ratepayers'  support  for  yet  another  debenture  issue,  but  the 
plans  on  which  a  $100,000  by-law  passed  were  obsolete  before 
construction  was  to  start.  Reality,  reported  the  Hospital 
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Board,  dictated  a  price  tag  more  than  double  that. 

The  magnitude  of  hospital  service  costs,  both  operating  and 
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capital,  had  joined  prevention  of  contagious  disease  as  a  legi¬ 
timate  responsibility  for  the  urban  community  as  a  whole,  and 
was,  in  1913,  more  prominent  a  problem  than  epidemics.  Edmonton 
had,  for  that  era,  a  remarkably  low  incidence  of  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  in  1913.  The  Medical  Health  Officer,  Dr.  T.  H.  Whitelaw, 
was  invited  to  offer  his  explanations  as  an  expert  to  the  Can¬ 
adian  Medical  Association.  They  were  that  preventative  work 
should  be  based  on  the  contact  theory  of  contagion  and  that 
specific  solutions  were  vaccination  for  smallpox  (a  policy  for 
Edmonton  school  children)  and  absolute  quarantine  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  past  the  point  of  incubation.  Nevertheless,  even  a  good 
year  still  meant  10  cases  of  smallpox,  174  of  diphtheria,  150 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  215  of  scarlet  fever,  potential  killers 
all.  Whitelaw  therefore  worked  closely  with  the  men  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  including  the  mayor,  the  city  engineer,  and 
a  number  of  local  doctors.  He  was  responsible  for  the  sanita¬ 
tion  of  the  incinerator  plants  and  the  city  dump,  and  saw  street 
cleaning  become  important  enough  to  operate  within  its  own  de¬ 
partment.  He  supervised  an  inspection  team  covering  categories 
labelled  Health,  Dairy,  Sanitation,  Food,  and  Milk.  He  warned 
about  slums,  overcrowding  and  transience  as  dangerous  to  urban 
public  health.  Although  he  spoke  of  the  residents  in  tenements 
and  boarding  houses  as  distasteful  creatures,  he  was  perfectly 
clear  about  the  necessity  to  report  disease  quickly  so  it  could 
be  isolated.  If  anything,  crowding,  alien  ethnicity  and  tran¬ 
sient  lifestyles  in  parts  of  the  east  end  helped  indirectly 
to  emphasize  the  value  of  public  health  precautions,  even  when 
the  disease  level  was  not  abnormally  high. 
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health  program  as  for  the  hospital  program,  therefore,  Edmon¬ 
tonians  were  reconciled  to  paying  collectively  through  their 
taxes  and  adding  to  the  mounting  debt. 

The  difficulties  of  those  who  for  various  reasons  did 
not  earn  a  reasonable  living  in  the  city  were  still  met  in  a 
fairly  haphazard  way,  but  perceptions  changed  somewhat  during 
the  year.  A  multitude  of  private  agencies  provided  assistance: 
churches,  benevolent  societies,  service  clubs  on  their  own; 
mission  organizations  like  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Beulah  Mis¬ 
sion  Home  and  the  Bethphage  Home  all  with  municipal  financial 
support.  Even  the  Edmonton  Journal  helped  by  regularly  publi¬ 
cizing  cases  deserving  help  from  readers.  Private  agencies 
were  certainly  left  the  task  of  caring  for  the  "mentally  de¬ 
ranged"  or  the  "feeble  minded".  But  for  those  who  "deserved" 
help  -  that  is,  for  those  expected  to  require  only  temporary 
assistance  to  become  rapidly  self-sufficient  -  public  money  was 
available.  From  1909  until  1913  an  organization  known  as  the 
United  Aids  coordinated  some  of  the  relief  work  of  the  city, 
drawing  on  both  private  support  and  municipal  subsidy.  A  1909 
Children's  Protection  Act  led  not  only  to  development  of  the 
provincially  supervised  Children's  Aid  Society,  but  also  to  a 
combined  provincial/civic  Children's  Shelter  to  provide  tem¬ 
porary  accommodation  for  homeless  children  until  they  were 
placed  with  relatives,  friends,  adoptive  parents,  in  employ¬ 
ment,  or  in  other  institutions.  When  the  provincial  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  was  established  in  1912,  moreover,  muni¬ 
cipal  relief  measures  which  were  once  the  responsibility  of 
the  provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  were  shifted  definitely 
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into  the  domain  of  the  municipalities.  A  Civic  Relief  Depart¬ 
ment  thenceforth  administered  such  assistance  as  the  city  would 
provide  to  the  destitute  in  terms  of  food,  accommodation,  cloth¬ 
ing,  medical  care,  burial,  transportation  and,  by  1913,  find¬ 
ing  employment.  Until  1913,  this  department  worked  under  the 
coordinating  umbrella  of  the  United  Aids,  but  a  significant 
separation  of  the  two  was  made  in  January,  such  that  in  the  un¬ 
employment  crisis  which  would  afflict  the  city  in  December, 
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the  Relief  Department  would  take  the  lead. 

The  factor  which  increased  the  awareness  of  a  social 
welfare  requirement  among  both  the  public  and  the  private  agen¬ 
cies  in  Edmonton  in  1913  was  unemployment.  The  United  Aids 
had  highlighted  Christmas  fund  raising  campaigns  to  provide 
gifts  and  essentials  to  the  desperate  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  but  throughout  the  year  could  handle  the  appeals  of  but 
a  fraction  of  the  hundreds  briefly  assisted  each  Christmas. 

When  the  Edmonton  Welfare  Association  was  being  organized  in 
September  and  October  to  replace  the  United  Aids,  the  larger 
perspective  of  the  Winnipeg-based  organizer  of  the  Canadian 
Welfare  League,  J.  S.  Woodsworth,  was  clear.  The  new  organiz¬ 
ation,  he  urged,  should  not  only  provide  city -wide  coordina¬ 
tion  and  efficiency  for  every  branch  of  relief,  but  it  should 
also  grapple  with  the  standard  problem  of  seasonal  unemployment 
and  should  deal  with  what  he  saw  as  the  related  difficulty  of 
assimilating  "foreign  citizens"  by  the  device  of  social  settle¬ 
ments  in  their  midst.  But  the  new  association  fell  back  on 
the  traditional  Christmas  plans. 

Even  the  city  commissioners'  recommendation  of  muni- 
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cipal  "prison-farms"  and  welfare-farms  on  the  Ontario  model 
which  should  also  provide  work  and  instruction  in  trades,  both 
institutions  to  be  directed  by  a  new  "Superintendent  of  Chari¬ 
ties  and  Reforms,"  came  to  nothing.  That  positive  step  toward 
a  comprehensive  system  of  social  welfare  was  allowed  to  fade 
away  on  the  excuse  that  a  suitable  location  was  difficult  to 
find.  Unemployment  and  massive  demonstrations  by  hundreds  of 
desperate  men  were,  as  we  shall  see,  far  more  understandable 
threats  to  the  city;  they  finally  added  to  the  other  collective 
burdens  arising  from  Edmonton's  financial  over-extension  the 
costs  of  emergency  relief.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  a 
writer  in  the  Edmonton  Journal's  editorial  columns  recommended 
municipal  takeover  of  the  city's  charities  as  "the  application 
of  economical  efficient  business  methods  to  activities  that 

have  been  carried  on  in  a  manner  that  can  only  be  characterized 
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as  haphazard,  wasteful  and  inefficient."' 

With  expansion  in  civic  responsibilities  for  utilities, 
health  and  social  welfare  all  apparently  not  subject  to  control 
despite  the  knowledge  that  financing  them  was  nearly  impossible 
something  symbolic  at  least  had  to  go .  It  was  the  cosmetics. 

In  August,  1913  City  Council  followed  up  the  ratepayers'  re¬ 
jection  of  a  new  civic  complex  with  the  elimination  of  both 
the  city  architect's  department  and  the  parks  department.  The 
city  architect  protested  to  no  avail  that  his  department's 
costs  were  far  cheaper  than  commissions  to  private  architect¬ 
ural  consultants  would  prove  to  be.  As  for  the  parks  depart¬ 
ment,  some  of  its  personnel  survived,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  fairly  comprehensive  parks  system  of  nearly  800  acres  had  to 
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be  continued,  but  the  separate  department  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  city  engineer's  department  from  which  it  had  emerged  little 
more  than  a  year  earlier. 

When  both  the  separate  parks  department  and  a  Parks 
Commission  were  recommended  by  City  Council's  parks  committee 
in  1911,  the  city  had  just  gone  through  a  flurry  of  park  acqui¬ 
sitions,  for  which  it  was  anticipated  considerable  development 
should  be  carefully  planned  and  implemented,  and  yet  more  added. 
The  importance  of  parks  to  land  values  in  the  vicinity  was  well 
understood,  as  is  clear  in  one  rejected  1912  offer  in  which 
the  intending  donor  of  309  acres  of  the  south  side  White  Mud 
Creek  valley  attached  as  his  condition  that  considerable  devel¬ 
opment  take  place  in  the  first  three  years  after  civic  acqui¬ 
sition.  The  Parks  Commission  was  therefore  an  impressive  body, 
including  not  only  the  Parks  Superintendent,  Paul  A.  Von  Aue- 
berg,  but  also  the  city  engineer,  the  mayor  and  city  commission¬ 
ers,  some  aldermen  and  some  leading  private  citizens.  It  was 
to  "advise  and  initiate"  the  beautification  of  the  city.  Aware 
that  outlying  subdivisions  might  apply  for  annexation  without 
providing  for  park  space,  Council  in  August,  1912  ensured  auto¬ 
matic  parkland  extensions  by  passing  a  by-law  to  require  five 
percent  of  all  land  annexed  by  the  city  to  be  set  aside  for 
park  development,  and  a  further  five  percent  to  be  available 
at  "acreage  prices".  The  landscape  architects  who  provided 
Edmonton's  civic  centre  plans,  Morrell  and  Nichols  of  Minneap¬ 
olis,  were  engaged  as  well  to  prepare  parks  plans.  These  plans 
reflected  the  initial  enthusiasm  of  the  Parks  Commission,  en¬ 
visioning  far  more  than  expensive  development  of  existing  parks; 
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they  included  extensive  boulevard  preparation,  attention  even 
to  planned  housing,  new  ravine  park  acquisitions,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  fifteen  mile  River  Drive.  The  trouble  with  the 
designs  was  that,  although  they  would,  in  the  words  of  the  Parks 
Commission  secretary,  R.  B.  Chadwick,  "make  Edmonton  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  on  the  Continent,"  they  would  also  "re¬ 
quire  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money  at  the  outset." 
Superintendent  Von  Aueberg's  first  set  of  work  proposals  in 
January,  1913  were  already  pruned  considerably  by  City  Council, 
and  expansion  and  development  were  effectively  curtailed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  mere  maintenance  of  relatively 
unsophisticated  natural  parks  required  the  attention  of  no  sepa¬ 
rate  agency.  After  the  demise  of  his  department,  Von  Aueberg 
found  himself  back  at  the  old  tasks  of  finding  the  most  suit¬ 
able  trees  for  planting  here  and  there,  while  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Playgrounds  carried  on  with  the  maintenance  of  skating 
rinks  and  toboggan  slides. ^ 

As  the  enterprise  of  City  Council  and  its  supporting 
agencies  slowly  wound  down,  the  advice  of  the  two  major  city¬ 
wide  organizations  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  civic 
government,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Edmonton  Trades  and 
Labor  Council,  failed  in  both  cases  to  provide  imaginative  al¬ 
ternatives  to  the  technique  of  reacting  to  problems  after  they 
arose.  The  retiring  Board  chairman  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  H.  Milton  Martin,  advocated  strong  support  for  the  work 
of  the  Parks  Commission;  yet  the  Board  made  no  comment  when 


park  development  was  abandoned  by  the  city.  Board  of  Trade 
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meetings  in  1913  appear  to  have  been  listless  affairs,  develop¬ 
ing  no  major  aggressive  initiatives,  and  responding  to  the  ac- , 
tions  of  three  levels  of  government  and  other  Boards  of  Trade 
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elsewhere  mainly  by  correspondence  after  the  fact. 

The  traditional  image  of  the  Board  as  the  enterprising 
arm  of  collective  urban  development  was  shaken  by  the  con¬ 
straints  of  1913.  One  initiative  was  suggested  early  in  the 
year  by  events  elsewhere,  but  the  resultant  effort  was  anaemic. 
Edmonton  realtor  James  McGeorge  urged  the  Board  to  put  energy 
into  a  campaign  to  have  a  rumoured  plan  for  a  national  trans¬ 
continental  highway  choose  a  route  through  Edmonton  and  the 
Yellowhead  Pass.  In  the  automobile  age,  McGeorge  was  proposing 
that  the  Board  play  a  leading  role  to  ensure  that  the  railway 
accomplishments  were  not  superseded  by  allowing  the  transporta¬ 
tion  system  of  the  future  go  through  Calgary  and  one  of  the 
two  southern  mountain  passes.  He  wished  to  raise  some  alarm 
in  Edmonton  and  neighbouring  municipalities  about  the  possibil¬ 
ity  Edmonton  and  district  might  be  left  out  of  highway  pro¬ 
jects.  As  a  beginning,  he  recommended  and  the  Board  approved 
establishment  of  a  ninth  section  within  its  organization,  a 
"Good  Roads"  section.  A  secondary  function  of  this  section 
would  be  to  lobby  for  improvement  of  the  deplorable  roads  which 
did  exist  already  in  Alberta.  But  once  formed,  the  "Good 
Roads"  section  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  devise  a  highway  cam¬ 
paign?  on  the  other  hand,  neither  did  a  national  highway  pro¬ 
ject  get  underway.  Instead,  the  Board  drifted  along  to  the 
point  at  which  it  too  noticed  late  in  the  summer  that  Edmonton 
was  developing  an  unemployment  problem.  A  committee  struck  to 


investigate  "labor  supply  and  employment"  came  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  conclusion  that  the  plentiful  supply  of  labour,  includ¬ 
ing  clerks,  pointed  quite  obviously  to  a  twofold  need  (or  oppor 
tunity)  for  attracting  "people  with  capital  who  will  engage  in 
commercial  or  industrial  enterprises"  and  for  placing  farmers 
on  vacant  lands  to  "increase  the  city's  volume  of  business." 

But  once  again  clear  analysis  was  not  followed  by  direct  action 

the  Board  appeared  to  have  relinquished  its  onetime  develop- 
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mental  role  to  the  civic  and  other  governments. 

The  Edmonton  Trades  and  Labor  Council  and  its  member 
union  locals,  or  for  that  matter  the  separate  chapter  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  had  never  pretended  to  take 
any  other  approach  than  vigilant  watchfulness.  These  organiz¬ 
ations  represented  many  men  (perhaps  more  than  4,000  if  the 
most  optimistic  reports  are  relied  upon)  and  their  families, 
but  though  numerically  influential,  they  did  not  by  their  very 
nature  propose  solutions  of  an  entrepreneurial  nature.  They 
did  not  guide  the  collective  destiny  of  the  city,  but  tried 
to  maintain  the  relative  comfort  of  numerous  categories  of 
employed  people  within  it.  Nevertheless,  despite  their  limi¬ 
ted  ambitions  (or  perhaps  because  of  them) ,  the  unions  coor¬ 
dinated  by  the  Edmonton  Trades  and  Labor  Council  enjoyed  a 
measure  of  esteem  in  the  community.  What  they  had  not  been 
sufficiently  organized  to  do  in  1906,  to  plan  the  annual  Labour 
Day  celebration  at  the  beginning  of  September,  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  by  all  citizens  to  carry  on  without  fail  by  1913.  On 
a  rather  cold  day,  some  1,000  Edmontonians  still  attended  the 
"Labor  Day  Sports"  staged  at  the  exhibition  grounds,  in  which 


, 
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the  contestants  were  primarily  from  member  unions  of  the  E.T. 
and  L.C.,  and  at  which  "the  catching  of  the  greasy  pig  provided 
most  of  the  merriment."  That  the  donors  of  $500  worth  of 
prizes  were  merchants  of  the  city  was  significant  of  the  har¬ 
mony  which  generally  prevailed.  The  Edmonton  Journal  was  on 
several  occasions  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  peacefulness  of 
labour -management  relations,  to  the  point  of  exulting  in  a 
banquet  held  by  the  plasterers',  painters'  and  bricklayers' 
unions  to  which  employers  were  invited  and  welcomed.  The  edi¬ 
tor  might  have  been  commissioned  by  the  civic  and  entrepren¬ 
eurial  leadership  of  the  city  for  his  statement  that  the  city's 
organized  workers  "have  shown  the  spirit  which  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  insisting  on  their  rights  but  at  the  same  time  their 
sense  of  public  responsibility  has  been  such  as  to  make  them 

very  powerful  factors  in  the  steady  upbuilding  of  the  commu- 
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nity." 

Local  #82  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  did 
not  inspire  the  same  confidence,  nor  did  a  branch  of  the  Soc1- 
ialist  Party  of  Canada.  Organized  in  August,  1912,  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  local  of  the  I.W.W.  was  the  first  significant  evidence  of 
industrial  as  opposed  to  craft  unionism  in  Edmonton.  Posing 
the  spectre,  therefore,  of  massive  organization  and  belliger¬ 
ence,  the  I.W.W.  nevertheless  was  fairly  easily  dismissed  be¬ 
cause  its  membership  was  perceived  to  be  small.  Although  a 
representative  claimed  to  represent  400  unskilled  workers  when 
he  required  of  the  City  Council  a  substantial  minimum  hourly 
wage  (40  cents)  for  an  eight  hour  day  with  time-and-a-half  pay 
for  overtime  and  public  holidays,  his  written  demand  could 
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easily  be  referred  to  the  commissioners  to  be  forgotten.  For 
most  of  the  year  this  estimation  of  I.W.W.  weakness  was  evi¬ 
dently  justified;  it  was  only  in  December  when  unemployment 
rates  reached  critical  proportions  that  their  organizational 
readiness  found  an  outlet.  When  they  helped  to  organize  an 
Unemployed  League,  they  soon  (but  mainly  early  in  1914)  un¬ 
leashed  the  fear  and  bitter  antagonism  of  substantial  citizens 
The  Socialist  Party  never  attained  any  prominence  during  the 
year,  or  the  themes  of  its  Sunday  meetings  in  the  Gem  theatre, 
including  the  theory  of  evolution  and  Joseph  Knight  on  the 

relative  merits  of  "Reform  or  Revolution,"  would  no  doubt  have 
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excited  similar  animosity. 

The  connection  of  the  I.W.W.  with  the  important  urban 
theme  of  unemployment  would  give  them  significance  at  the  end 
of  1913,  but  for  almost  the  entire  year  it  was  the  E.T.  and 
L.C.  unions  which  achieved  the  greatest  hearing.  It  may  well 
be  suspected  that  their  willingness  to  participate  in  regular 
channels  of  civic  organization  and  their  relatively  mild  ap¬ 
proach  to  negotiations  with  employers  minimized  their  gains. 
Their  collective  presence  was,  however,  heard  and  acknowledged 
and,  in  combination  with  other  political  elements,  could  on 
occasion  be  decisive.  Though  their  impact  was  primarily  local 
their  model  was  American:  guidance  on  organization  and  ob¬ 
jectives  came  from  the  coordinating  American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor,  which  had  spent  the  previous  decade  consolidating  its 
hold  on  the  Canadian  trade  unions  thriving  particularly  in  the 
cities.  The  E.T.  and  L.C.  affiliated  with  the  A.F.L.  in  1910. 
Edmonton's  Building  Trades  Council,  offended  by  the  intrusion 
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of  the  A.F.L.,  resisted  formal  affiliation  only  until  late  1913. 
Occasionally  the  link  would  mean  assistance  to  brethren  else¬ 
where,  as  when  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  responded  with  a  fund  drive 
in  January,  1913  to  the  call  of  the  striking  United  Garment 
Workers  of  New  York  for  help.  They  might  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  act  independently,  as  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpen¬ 
ters  and  Joiners  did  to  join  the  I.W.W.  in  support  of  the  coal 
miners  experiencing  a  savage  confrontation  on  Vancouver  Island. 
For  the  most  part,  the  significance  of  the  A.F.L.  affiliation 
was  to  set  the  relatively  stable  style  of  action,  which  the 
two  major  daily  newspapers  helped  to  foster  by  filling  their 
labour  pages  with  international  news .  Affiliation  with  the 
Canadian  and  Alberta  Federations  of  Labor  (the  latter  only 

since  1912)  would  give  organized  labour  more  powerful  lobby 
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influence  at  those  governmental  levels. 

The  E.T.  and  L.C.  represented  at  least  thirty  and  perhaps 
more,  if  second  locals  of  the  same  unions  are  included,  of  the 
forty  or  so  unions  reported  in  Edmonton  in  1913.  That  their  sup¬ 
port  was  not  rabid,  but  rather  tepid,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  at  times  half  were  not  members  in  good  standing  because 
of  fee  arrears.  Building  tradesmen  dominated,  although  sev¬ 
eral  unions  reflected  the  important  presence  of  railway  shops 
in  the  city  and  half  the  unions  displayed  great  diversity,  in-  . 
eluding  Cigarmakers  and  Theatrical  Employees,  Street  Railway 
Workers  and  Bartenders.  They  held  regular  weekly  or  fort¬ 
nightly  meetings,  most  popularly  in  the  Labor  or  Mechanics' 

Halls.  When  they  were  not  preoccupied  with  specific  demands 
related  to  wages  or  conditions  of  work,  they  debated  broader 
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issues  arising  from  government  actions  at  one  level  or  another, 
most  often  civic,  and  brought  appropriate  resolutions  to  the 
E.T.  and  L.C.  The  E.T.  and  L.C.  at  one  point  opposed  a  civic 
grant  to  a  benevolent  society  intending  to  provide  good  but 
cheap  accommodation  for  young  single  women  because  it  would 
encourage  their  employers  to  keep  their  wage  scales  depressed. 

A  committee  of  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  visited  the  Premier  and  the 
relevant  cabinet  ministers  seeking  an  amendment  to  the  Build¬ 
ing  Trades  Protection  Act  to  insist  on  safe  scaffolding.  A 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  called  on  union  mem¬ 
bers  not  to  join  the  militia  because  that  was  the  force  which 
would  inevitably  be  called  upon  (as  had  been  the  case  else¬ 
where)  in  a  serious  strike  confrontation  "to  intimidate  the 
strikers  with  the  motive  of  breaking  the  strike."  This  par¬ 
ticular  resolve  received  an  early  test  in  December  when  union¬ 
ists  worked  on  construction  of  an  armory  in  the  city.  Some 
E.T.  and  L.C.  delegates  wished  to  protest,  but  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  employment  was  more  important,  even  though  "the 

delegates  recognized  that  it  was  intended  for  their  own  un- 
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doing . 

Besides  meetings,  the  unions  conducted  social  affairs; 
that  is,  they  had  a  fraternal  function  as  suggested  by  the 
"Brotherhood"  in  many  of  their  titles.  "Smokers"  were  popular, 
featuring  entertainment  by  humourists  or  musicians.  The  third 
annual  ball  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
gineermen,  Local  #810,  was  advertised  on  the  society  page  of 
the  Edmonton  Journal ,  not  the  labour  page,  and  it  was  by  no 


means  unique. 


There  can  be  no  firmer  evidence  that  these  trades- 
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men  sought  by  their  organizations  to  belong  to  the  urban  com¬ 
munity,  not  to  disrupt  it.  nevertheless,  they  occasionally 
met  stiff  resistance  from  wary  employers  as  they  sought  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  collective  bargaining  power.  The  public  em¬ 
ployers,  the  civic  administration  and  the  public  school  board, 
were  their  favorite  targets,  no  doubt  for  the  example  they 
would  create  for  private  employers.  But  the  city  commissioners 
successfully  resisted  an  attempt  by  the  Bricklayers'  and  Ma¬ 
sons'  International  Union  to  get  union  wage  levels  at  major 
sewerage  installations  on  the  grounds  that  such  work  should 
not  be  classified  as  bricklaying.  Similarly,  the  Street  Rail- 
waymen's  Association  failed,  even  with  the  help  of  E.T.  and 
L.C.  general  secretary  Alfred  Farmilo,  to  get  "closed  shop" 
recognition  of  the  union,  to  establish  rules  of  seniority  as 
the  first  principle  in  assigning  preferred  runs,  or  to  have 
properly  qualified  local  men  preferred  for  employment  over  out¬ 
siders.  Hard  work  by  the  labour  representative  on  the  public 
school  board,  S.  A.  Gordon  Barnes,  was  required  to  ensure  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  "fair  wage  clause"  in  school  construction 
contracts.  Unions  threatened  to  strike  on  occasion,  and  the 
Sheet  Metal  Manufacturers'  Association  locked  out  close  to 
150  sheet  metal  workers  from  at  least  20  shops  from  January 
to  March,  threatening  to  go  to  an  open  shop  policy  if  the  un¬ 
ion  would  not  accept  a  lower  basic  wage  rate  than  it  wished 

subject  to  increments  for  ability  and  experience.  Other  nego- 
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tiations  similarly  tested  trade  union  recognition.  If  har¬ 
mony  was  generally  the  case  in  union-management  relations  in 
Edmonton  in  1913,  it  was  maintained  by  overcoming  repeated 
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frictions . 

Large  scale  unemployment,  particularly  for  the  un¬ 
skilled  labourers  not  represented  in  E.T.  and  L.C.  unions,  pro¬ 
vided  the  most  worrisome  evidence  at  year's  end  of  a  breakdown 
in  the  system  which  normally  sustained  the  working  tension  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employed.  Furthermore,  the  result  was  no 
labour-management  two-party  conflict,  but  a  threat  to  the 
tranquility  of  the  urban  community  of  most  unsettling  propor¬ 
tions.  The  response  demanded  was  collective;  the  validity  not 
just  of  employment  practices  but  of  the  whole  urban  society 
was  called  into  question.  In  early  December  T.  R.  Turnbull, 
the  civic  Relief  Officer,  reported  the  magnitude  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  tried  without  success  to  get  City  Council  to  employ  as 
many  as  possible  at  clearing  brush  for  wood  supply.  Already 
he  knew  there  were  up  to  800  unemployed  men  in  the  city  with 
no  prospect  of  work  despite  fine  weather  allowing  civic  and 
private  construction  projects  to  continue.  The  city's  trunk 
sewer  construction  had  alone  employed  1,500  men  for  the  winter. 
But  men  kept  drifting  into  the  city,  their  seasonal  farm  labour 
or  construction  camp  work  finished.  Most,  he  was  prepared  to 
believe,  had  already  squandered  their  earnings  or  were  rapidly 
doing  so  in  the  city.  Some,  however,  were  married  with  fami¬ 
lies  to  support.  Some  had  no  other  place  to  sleep,  "and 

3  S 

snatch  some  slumber  in  old  boxes  and  out-of-the-way  corners." 

The  crisis  the  city  tried  to  ignore  was  thrust  upon 
officials  on  December  19,  when  hundreds  of  men  organized  with 
I.W.W.  help  into  the  Unemployed  League  of  Edmonton  met  with 
such  sympathetic  representatives  of  the  city  as  Alderman  East, 
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E.T.  and  L.C.  general  secretary  Alfred  Farmilo,  Mayor-elect 
W.  J.  McNamara,  the  Methodist  clergyman  at  a  north-east  Edmon¬ 
ton  church.  Rev.  R.  H.  Aldridge,  and  Turnbull,  who  was  there 
as  part  of  his  job.  Turnbull  was  suspicious  of  the  men  on 
two  counts,  but  concluded  that  most  were  reasonable  and  genu¬ 
ine  applicants  for  work.  Therefore,  although  he  chided  them 
for  the  "marks  of  drink  in  many  of  their  faces,"  and  thought 
it  "a  little  unfortunate  that  they  were  holding  their  meetings 
in  the  I.V7.W.  headquarters,  as  it  gave  people  the  impression 
that  that  organization  was  at  the  back  of  the  movement,"  he 
was  still  ready  to  recommend  relief  work.  On  December  22  the 
League,  the  executive  committee  of  which  sported  five  Anglo- 
Saxon  names,  passed  resolutions  which  actually  blamed  the  prob 
lem  on  railroad  contractors  and  other  employers  both  for  pro¬ 
moting  excessive  "foreign"  immigration  and  the  "lack  or  with¬ 
drawal  of  capital"  in  seasonal  fluctuations.  That  1913  was 
Canada's  greatest  year  of  immigration  so  far,  with  400,000  new 
comers,  was  undeniable,  but  the  League's  demands  nevertheless 
focussed  on  the  city,  not  the  nation.  The  city  was  to  provide 
employment  at  not  less  than  30  cents  per  hour  and  nine  dollars 
per  week  to  all  applicants  regardless  of  age,  sex  or  marital 
status,  or  provide  meal  tickets  and  "clean,  comfortable  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters."  Claiming  that  "no  attention  has  been  paid  by 
the  city  press  to  the  workers'  side  of  the  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem,  "  a  letter  from  the  League  executive  to  the  editor  of  the 
Edmonton  Journal  estimated  that  500  able-bodied  men  were 
"actually  starving"  and  desperate  enough  to  be  dangerous.  At 
another  mass  meeting  on  December  26,  chaired  by  Jim  Rowan, 
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secretary  of  the  Edmonton  branch  of  the  I.W.W.,  McNamara  and 
Turnbull  revealed  that  work  would  be  provided,  although  it 
would  take  time  to  find  work  for  so  many.  Turnbull  repeated 
his  warning  that  charity  would  not  be  given  for  drink,  and 
added  further  that  those  who  would  not  work  properly  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  police,  while  he  would  not  tolerate  appli¬ 
cations  from  "Russians"  claiming  to  be  poor  when  they  were 

30 

actually  "comparatively  wealthy." 

Even  though  Turnbull  worried  incessantly  about  being 
swindled,  and  the  dying  Council  often  could  not  muster  a  quorum 
at  its  meetings,  a  sympathetic  response  was  being  fashioned. 

The  Street  Department  superintendent  reported  a  list  of  work, 
mainly  clean-up,  which  could  be  undertaken.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  approached  for  permission  to  clear  brush  on  its 
large  reserve.  Volunteer  manpower  was  necessary  to  manage  the 
relief  program  because  the  Relief  Officer's  staff  was  inade¬ 
quate.  This  was  provided  by  the  relatively  new  Edmonton  Wel¬ 
fare  Association,  which  on  this  occasion  apparently  coordin¬ 
ated  the  forces  of  "fifty  separate  churches,  charities,  labor 
unions  and  other  groups  of  public  spirited  citizens."  By  De¬ 
cember  29  more  than  200  men  were  employed  clearing  the  reserve 
and  other  vacant  lots;  owners  of  wooded  property  were  canvassed 
to  offer  clearing  projects  for  the  "large  number  of  respectable 
poor  in  the  city"  at  the  cost  of  a  small  fee  payable  to  the 
city . 

But  immediately  the  kinds  of  problems  city  officials 
and  the  more  doubtful  onlookers  had  anticipated  would  arise 
from  what  they  took  to  be  a  generous  intervention  in  the  labour 
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marketplace  did  occur,  if  not  critically,  at  least  enough  to 
cause  resentful  comment.  The  "street  walkers  of  other  cities" 
were  said  to  be  attracted  by  Edmonton's  benevolent  program 
along  with  the  legitimately  unemployed.  The  number  of  claim¬ 
ants  swelled  and  the  city  commissioners  began  requiring  signed 
statements  about  length  of  residence  in  Edmonton,  identity  of 
latest  employers  and  length  of  employment  in  the  six  months 
previous:  that  is,  contrary  to  the  Unemployed  League's  de¬ 

mands,  the  city  reasserted  the  concept  of  charity  only  to  the 
deserving  poor.  Street  parades  organized  by  the  League,  but 
blamed  on  I.W.W.  organizers,  were  outlawed  for  those  receiving 
civic  employment.  By  New  Year's  Eve  the  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishment  of  finding  relief  work  for  454  at  five  hours  a  day 
for  30  cents  an  hour  (nine  dollars  for  a  six  day  week)  produced 
another  worry.  This  was  large-scale  relief  which,  taking  into 
account  sundry  expenses  like  the  cost  of  the  teams  of  horses 
involved,  would  within  four  weeks  use  up  the  $25,000  granted 
by  City  Council.  Where  would  more  work  of  this  sort  be  found 
as  unemployment  statistics  continued  to  rise?  Should  it  be 
provided?  How  much  money  should  the  city  devote  to  this  sort 
of  program? 

In  fact,  although  the  city  found  no  permanent  solution 
and  reduced  the  number  of  hours  of  work  provided  in  January 
and  February,  1914,  the  number  of  men  given  work  escalated  pro¬ 
digiously,  hundreds  were  provided  with  meals  and  beds,  and  far 
more  families  than  usual  were  supplied  with  groceries,  fuel 
and  clothing.  The  city  consciously  rejected  the  alternative 
practised  in  St.  Louis,  for  example,  judging  the  procedure  of 
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ordering  the  unemployed  out  of  the  city  "unintelligent  and  in- 
human.  Lest  all  these  measures  seem  barely  minimal  and  tem¬ 

porary,  and  forced  by  the  show  of  desperate  solidarity  on  the 
part  of  the  unemployed,  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  citizens 
would  have  considered  them  remarkable  in  the  light  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  reluctance  to  take  regular  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  the  poor.  The  civic  response  was  full  of  potential 
import  for  the  future  of  the  city  organism. 

It  is  significant  as  well  that  in  this  crisis  the  E.T. 
and  L.C.  was  involved  as  an  agent  of  the  city  rather  than  of 
the  dispossessed,  whatever  the  extent  of  members'  sympathies. 
Through  labour  representatives  in  the  politics  of  the  city, 
the  E.T.  and  L.C.  had  become  a  somewhat  respectable  urban  in¬ 
stitution.  James  East  was  identified  as  a  labour  alderman; 
in  December  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  secretary, 
J.  A.  Kinney,  was  successful  in  his  aldermanic  campaign  with 
E.T.  and  L.C.  backing.  S.  A.  Gordon  Barnes,  an  insurance  bro¬ 
ker,  was  an  appreciated  and  respected  labour  representative 
on  the  public  school  board.  East  in  particular  pressed  the 
position  of  working  people  as  he  saw  it  in  Council  debates. 

Early  in  1913  he  battled  for  universal  adult  male  suffrage  in 
civic  elections  in  the  face  of  a  campaign  spearheaded  by  Short  _ 
to  impose  greater  restrictions  on  the  recent  concession  of 
tenant  voting.  The  source  of  controversy  was  the  municipal 
election  of  1912  during  which,  according  to  Short,  "men  deman¬ 
ded  the  right  to  vote  who  had  no  claim,"  but  since  their  quali¬ 
fications  could  no  longer  be  determined  as  easily  as  if;  owner- 
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ship  of  landed  property  were  required,  there  was  no  effective 
means  for  screening  out  transients  and  visitors;  there  was  great 
opportunity  for  abuse.  East,  supported  only  by  Alderman  G.  H. 
May,  saw  the  problem  as  the  city  assessor's  wilful  practice  of 
leaving  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  tenants  off  the  vo¬ 
ters'  list  who  should  have  been  on.  Short,  supported  by  the 
other  aldermen,  proposed  to  lengthen  the  residence  requirements 
for  tenants  and  grant  the  vote  only  to  those  legitimate  tenants 
who  applied  in  writing. 

East,  May  and  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  won  a  rare  partial 
victory  in  this  case,  when  the  Council's  request  for  a  charter 
amendment  along  the  lines  favoured  by  Short  was  rejected  by 
the  provincial  legislature.  The  influence  of  the  E.T.  and  L.C. 
and  its  politicians  was,  however,  indirect.  The  more  signifi¬ 
cant  opposition  came  from  the  Attorney  General,  C.  W.  Cross, 

4 1 

at  one  time  Short's  law  partner.  In  this  provincial  election 
year,  Cross  and  his  Liberal  Party  had  special  reason  to  be 
courting  the  support  of  working  people.  The  connection  between 
civic  and  provincial  politics  was  very  clear  in  the  campaigns 
leading  to  the  April  17  election,  particularly  on  the  north 
side.  There  the  allegiance  of  the  populous  east  end  was 
heavily  stressed. 

Liberal  candidates  Cross  and  A.  G.  MacKay  launched 
their  most  furious  effort  at  the  east  end.  Mass  meetings 
there  apparently  drew  from  2,000  to  3,000  people,  perhaps  in 
part  because  some  were  advertised  as  "Monster  Labor  Rallies" 
to  which  "every  working  man  in  the  city  is  invited."  At  the 
meetings  every  effort  was  made  to  link  the  recent  Workmen's 
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Compensation  Act,  the  Building  Trades  Protection  Act,  the 
Eight  Hour  Lav;,  and  a  fortnightly  wage  pay  schedule  in  the 
Miners'  Act,  among  others,  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Liberal 
government  and  particularly  Attorney  General  Cross,  toward  the 
working  man.  "The  first  man  in  the  province  to  benefit  from 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act"  was  paraded  before  several 
mass  meetings  to  show  off  his  amputated  arm  and  to  give  public 
thanks  to  the  attorney  general  for  all  the  Act's  benefits. 
Alderman  East  joined  the  campaign,  dwelling  on  his  former  occu¬ 
pation  as  a  miner  in  Colorado  and  Australia,  and  claiming  that 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  made  him  a  Liberal  on  coming  to 
Alberta.  The  attorney  general's  own  newspaper,  the  Edmonton 
Capital ,  crudely  pounded  out  the  Liberal  theme  in  a  section 
entitled  "With  the  Wage.  Earners"  edited  by  "Pro  le  Taire". 
Admirable  worker  solidarity,  argued  "Pro",  should  not  dissipate 
simply  because  there  were  no  avowedly  labour  candidates,  but 
should  be  used,  "while  you  are  waiting  to  control  the  reigns 
of  government  with  your  own  hands,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
material  to  hand,"  that  is,  to  vote  Liberal.  For  the  future, 

the  candidates  hinted  at  universal  minimum  wage  and  eight  hour 
42 

day  laws. 

The  Conservative  candidates,  W.  A.  Griesbach  and  A.  F. 
Ewing,  saw  the  Liberal  campaign  differently,  but  not  differ¬ 
ently  enough  to  take  the  debate  away  from  the  ground  established 
by  the  Liberals.  While  they  attacked  the  Liberals  for  corrupt 
abuse  of  the  "foreign"  east  end  vote,  they  perhaps  only  strength¬ 
ened  the  impression  that  Edmonton  voters  were  polarized  and 
that  Cross  was  the  friend  of  east  end  residents.  The  Capital 
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cair.e  back  with  decisive  personality  characterizations.  Little 
could  be  done  about  Ewing ,  who  had  cultivated  a  degree  of  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  east  end  himself,  other  than  to  scoff  at  his 
Napoleonic  glower  and  to  deplore  his  speeches  which  went  down 
"like  a  long,  sour  draught  of  buttermilk."  But  Griesbach  was 
a  tempting  and  symbolic  target,  one  who  held  a  long-standing 
reputation  for  representing  one  part  of  the  city  better  than 
the  other.  He  was  pilloried  therefore  for  his  military  ambi¬ 
tions  and  his  aristocratic  and  British  affectations: 

. . .he  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  colonel  and  enter  on  the 
life  of  what  the  society  editress  calls  lending  a 
touch  of  color  to  the  gray  scene.  That  is  what  mil¬ 
itia  colonels  are  partly  intended  for.... One  of  the 
sights  of  Edmonton  is  the  major  walking  to  his  office 
of  a  morning  and  lending  a  Bond  street  touch  to  Jas¬ 
per  avenue  on  the  way.  Picadilly  coat,  trouser  turned 
up  -  fog  in  Downing  Street,  don't  you  know  -  briar 
puffing,  and  the  bull-dog  toddling  behind. 

This  image  was  lent  a  touch  of  futility  by  the  quip:  "When 

he  dies  they  will  put  on  his  tombsone:  ’The  only  place  for 

4  3 

which  I  was  not  a  candidate.'" 

In  the  end  only  Cross  won  on  the  north  side  for  the 
Liberals;  MacKay,  however,  barely  missed  overcoming  his  asso¬ 
ciation  -with  the  scandal  and  corruption  revealed  in  court 
cases  against  other  members  of  the  government  in  which  he  had 
recently  participated  in  Ontario.  Ewing  edged  him  out,  but 
Griesbach  was  soundly  beaten  despite  leading  all  candidates 
at  one  west  end  poll:  altogether  the  Cross  campaign  was  re¬ 
markable  for  what  it  nearly  accomplished  on  MacKay 's  behalf 
by  concentrating  on  the  deprived  of  the  east  end.  Much  of 
that  emphasis  can  be  recognized  as  artificially  stimulated: 
Cross  was  not  trading  off  west  end  for  east  end  support,  but 
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merely  concentrating  on  a  substantial  east  end  victory  to  add 

to  significant  support  he  and  MacKay  already  had  in  the  west 
a  4 

end.  But  the  resulting  perceptions  added  to  the  tenant  vot¬ 
ing  issue  to  create  a  profitable  field  for  cultivation  by  cer¬ 
tain  civic  politicians. 

It  should  at  least  be  mentioned  in  passing  that,  save 
for  the  brief  effort  to  maintain  a  senior  south  side  school 
superintendent,  there  was  not  a  whisper  of  aggressive  loyalty 
in  a  political  sense  to  the  dissolved  city  of  Strathcona.  When 
it  was  reported  that  the  federal  post  office  would  retain  the 
postal  name  Strathcona  for  the  south  side,  south  side  Alderman 
J.  G.  Tipton  objected:  "Amalgamation  was  consummated  for  busi¬ 
ness  reasons,  because  we  on  the  south  side  wanted  to  share  in 
the  prestige  that  we  realized  would  come  to  us  when  once  part 

of  the  great  city.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  people  on  the 

45 

south  side  to  keep  the  old  name."  South  siders  found  them¬ 
selves  responding  during  the  civic  election  campaign  to  differ¬ 
ent  divisions  and  emotions  generated  across  the  river.  In  that 
campaign  the  opponents  of  the  administration  deliberately 
brought  together  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  city  with 
the  supposed  east  end  grievances  in  a  way  which  highlighted 
Edmonton's  peculiar  dilemma. 

The  alternative  response  to  the  approach  developed  by 
Mayor  Short  and  the  majority  on  Council  during  the  year  re¬ 
ceived  its  impetus  in  the  east  end  (a  term  used  generally  to 
include  the  north-east  and  even  sometimes  the  far  north  more 
broadly) .  Unsuccessful,  as  they  probably  expected  to  be,  in 
their  attempt  to  impress  City  Council  with  the  wisdom  of  their 
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recommendation  of  an  elective  commission  form  of  government, 
the  members  of  the  Civic  (sometimes  "Clean  Civic")  Government 
League  reorganized  at  the  end  of  October,  immediately  adopting 
resolutions  opposed  to  the  policies  of  "the  Short  administra¬ 
tion."  At  the  same  time  a  new  organization,  the  East  Edmonton 
Municipal  Association,  with  some  representation  from  the  well- 
to-do  Highlands  district  far  to  the  east,  began  advocating  the 
candidacy  for  mayor  of  real  estate  businessman  W.  J.  Magrath, 
especially  in  search  of  improved  services  throughout  the  east 
end.  Magrath  had,  however,  campaigned  in  1912  against  both 
Short  and  Joe  Clarke,  now  involved  in  the  Civic  Government 
League,  and  Short's  majority  in  that  year  of  unparalleled  pros¬ 
perity  had  been  far  more  than  necessary  to  overcome  Magrath' s 
and  Clarke's  votes  combined.  When  the  Civic  Government  League 
raised  the  possibility  of  the  candidacy  of  real  estate  busi¬ 
nessman  W.  J.  McNamara,  it  seemed  clear  that  only  one  of 
Magrath  or  McNamara  should  campaign  against  Short.  Negotiations 
led  in  mid-November  to  the  candidacy  of  McNamara,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  Joe  Clarke,  who  thought  Magrath  the  kind  of 
candidate  who  would  take  more  support  away  from  Short.  That  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a  significantly  east  end  campaign  was  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  fifty-three  delegates  of  the  east  or  north-east 
who  began  the  process  of  selecting  aldermanic  candidates.  The 
report  of  the  platform  and  resolution  committee,  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  League,  was  unequivocal: 

We  submit  that  the  record  of  Edmonton  municipal  ad¬ 
ministrators  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
portion  of  the  city  bounded  generally  by  Kinistino 
avenue,  the  boulevard,  the  fair  ground  and  the  river, 
is  not  in  the  same  city  as  such  sections  of  the  city 
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as  Hardisty  and  Eighth,  Capitol  Hill  and  42nd  Street 
and  other  famed  sections  which  have  never  been  cursed 
with  improperly  constructed  and  operated  incinerators, 
open  dumps,  dirty  streets  and  lanes,  and  other  pests 
and  breeders  of  disease,  with  dissatisfaction  and 
loss  of  property  values  in  the  discr iminated-against 
sections . 46 

By  the  date  of  the  annual  civic  mass  meeting,  November 
21,  the  League's  candidates  were  in  place,  including  Joe 
Clarke,  who  scored  a  victory  of  sorts  by  successfully  nominat¬ 
ing  W.  J.  Magrath  as  civic  meeting  chairman.  Mayor  Short  was 
of  course  the  principal  speaker,  outlining  his  administration's 
approach  to  continuing  utility  extensions,  to  the  issue  of  the 
water  supply,  to  the  debt  and  its  financing,  to  the  accounting 
chaos  and  inefficiency  he  claimed  to  have  inherited.  At  that 
very  meeting  McNamara  set  the  tone  and  direction  of  his  cam¬ 
paign.  On  the  financial  question,  for  example,  McNamara  sug¬ 
gested  no  new  program,  but  criticized  Short  himself  for  alleg¬ 
edly  "dilly-dallying"  with  London  financiers,  for  allegedly 
failing  to  ensure  that  a  Kleinworts  representative  sign  the 
first  agreement,  and  for  allowing  Council  to  believe  that  agree¬ 
ment  was  sound.  If  the  mayor  was  going  to  label  the  city's 
situation  chaotic,  with  the  strategy  of  declaring  his  superior 
solutions,  then  McNamara  would  assign  responsibility  for  the 
chaos  to  Short  himself  rather  than  to  his  predecessors.  With 
little  variation,  and  disregarding  Short's  answers  to  his 
charges,  McNamara  maintained  the  same  attack  until  election 
day.  Short,  he  added  later,  was  unable  to  sell  the  latest 
civic  debentures  to  the  extent  of  $1,650,000  because  he  was 
discredited  in  the  London  financial  community.  City  departments 
were  demoralized  and  disorganized  rather  than  reorganized  by 
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Short's  measures  which  were  held  to  have  created  uncertainty 
and  animosity  among  civic  employees.  He  implied  that  Short 
favoured  the  Pelican  gas  deal  because  he  was  improperly  influ¬ 
enced  by  directors  in  the  company,  one  of  whom  conveniently 

set  himself  up  as  a  target  by  becoming  an  aldermanic  candi- 
47 

date. 

This  personal  style  of  attack  was  especially  suited 
to  aldermanic  candidate  Clarke,  who  "poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
oratory  which  simply  dazed  the  reporters  and  raised  his  adher¬ 
ents  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy"  with  his  charges.  He  emphasized 
Short's  effort  to  get  a  charter  amendment  to  permit  secret 
meetings  of  Council;  he  argued  Short  was  responsible  for  a  tax¬ 
ation  policy  which  allowed  banks  and  big  corporations  downtown 
to  escape  payments  toward  improvements  in  outlying  residential 
districts  after  those  residents  had  first  helped  to  improve 
the  downtown  sections;  he  claimed  an  esteemed  south  side  alder¬ 
manic  candidate  favourable  to  Short,  R.  B.  Douglas,  had  pur¬ 
chased  land  options  along  the  proposed  Rabbit  Hill  water  route; 
and  more  of  the  same  sort.  Personal  attacks  were  gradually  em¬ 
bellished  with  sectional  identifications.  Clarke  referred  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  parks  department  and  the  reduction  of 
its  program  as  further  discrimination  against  the  east  end, 
which  was  made  to  do  without  an  anticipated  new  park.  McNamara 
repeatedly  compared  the  lack  of  adequate  lighting,  street  car 
service  and  paving  in  the  crowded  east  end  district  of  Galla¬ 
gher  Flats  with  the  street  car  line  extensions  along  west  end 
Athabasca  Avenue  and  the  paving  of  west  end  42nd  Street  "where 
there  is  hardly  a  human  being."  This  kind  of  comparison  helped, 


. 
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of  course,  to  establish  the  theme  of  the  people  (mainly  in  the 
east  end)  opposed  to  the  developers  (mainly  in  the  west  end) . 

A  Civic  Government  League  candidate.  Dr.  A.  L.  Campbell,  "cri¬ 
ticized  the  lighting  facilities  in  the  east  end  of  town,  but 
remarked  that  the  citizens  there  could  probably  find  their  way 
by  the  sense  of  smell,  since  they  had  the  incinerator  on  the 
one  side  and  the  packing  plants  on  the  other."  The  popular 
will  was  his  solution,  by  institution  of  universal  adult  suf¬ 
frage.  "It  is  not  my  fight,"  declared  a  McNamara  advertise¬ 
ment,  "it  is  a  battle  of  the  people."  Both  Clarke  and  McNamara 
were  adept  at  applying  the  conspiracy  theory  to  signs  of  adver¬ 
sity:  that  all  three  newspapers  came  out  with  varied  inten¬ 

sity  against  McNamara  was  to  them  a  conspiracy  of  the  press 
against  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  Pelican  gas  project, 

fumed  McNamara,  was  "being  forced  down  the  throats  of  the 
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people  by  a  bunch  of  highbrows  from  the  west  end." 

By  December  3,  McNamara's  slate  was  augmented  by  the 
specific  support  of  organized  labour.  E.T.  and  L.C.  candidate 
J.  A.  Kinney  joined  a  McNamara  rally  and  continuing  alderman 
James  East  began  actively  campaigning  for  McNamara.  Kinney's 
appeal  strengthened  the  approach  taken  by  McNamara's  forces: 
Kinney  would  "represent  the  people"  in  opposition  to  a  Council 
which  had  in  1913  supposedly  represented  financial  interests. 
The  Edmonton  Journal,  which  took  the  strongest  stand  among  the 
three  newspapers  in  support  of  Short,  soon  recognized  the  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  public  image  being  created  of  Short.  Editorials 
attempted  to  minimize  the  distinctions  by  emphasizing  that 
almost  everyone  in  the  city  was  a  "worker";  only  a  few  were 
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"idlers".  They  argued  as  well  that  Short's  administration  of 
continuing  utility  construction  projects  was  actually  a  boon 
to  those  who  found  employment  on  them.  But  the  kind  of  cri¬ 
ticism  made  of  McNamara  tended  if  anything  only  to  emphasize 
the  distinctions  between  a  man  of  the  people  and  a  responsible 
leader  like  Short  occupying  some  more  lofty  plane.  With  his 
"appeals  to  the  prejudices  of  one  section  of  the  city  against 
the  other,"  remarked  Short,  McNamara  was  demonstrating  that  he 
had  "few  of  the  qualities  that  make  for  success  in  so  respon¬ 
sible  a  post."  The  "stimulation  of  class  feeling"  was  a  tactic 
"worthy  of  a  village  politician"  but  an  approach  "quite  out  of 
place  in  the  speeches  of  one  who  seeks  to  administer  the  im¬ 
mense  interests  that  Edmonton  controls  as  a  civic  corporation." 
Short  himself  was  trapped  into  more  blatant  contrasts  in  his 
responses  to  the  opposition  campaign.  The  elective  commission 
form  of  government  and  the  populist  measures  of  recall,  refer¬ 
endum  and  initiative  were  not  only  American  in  origin,  they 
were  to  Short  worthless  panaceas:  it  was  the  type  of  man  in 
leading  positions  which  counted.  Anyone  who  could  not  see 
the  reasons  for  dissolving  the  architect's  and  parks  depart¬ 
ments  "does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about."  He  would  like 
to  conduct  his  campaign  meetings  calmly  and  rationally,  "just 
as  men  would  talk  across  the  table  of  a  board  of  directors." 

And  finally  he  linked  his  criticisms  of  untrue  rumours  spread 
against  him  with  the  personage  of  Joseph  Adair,  whom  he  accused 
of  making  a  similar  corrupt  attempt  behind  the  scenes  as  he 
had  the  previous  year  to  "gain  control  of  the  administration 
of  the  city,"  as  though  the  opposition  was  altogether  illegi- 
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timate . 

By  election  day  both  sides  had  gone  to  extremes. 
McNamara  offered  reduced  street  car  fares  to  university  stu¬ 
dents  and  argued  for  the  investment  of  civic  sinking  funds  in 
loans  to  working  men  rather  than  to  large  construction  projects 
as  part  of  a  final  flurry  of  promises  to  the  ordinary  man.  His 
version  of  the  benefits  of  an  elective  commission  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  he  would  test  among  the  citizens  by  plebiscite, 
was  that  it  would  prevent  "big  politicians"  from  spending 
$50,000  to  get  into  office  to  take  $500,000  out  of  the  city 
while  the  ordinary  citizen  with  limited  resources  could  not 
afford  the  campaign  cost  of  defeating  them. 

Short  himself  was  subdued  at  the  end,  stressing  as  his 
advertisements  had  throughout  his  "steady"  and  "careful"  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  promotion  of  civic  efficiency.  But  the  Rev. 

R.  G.  Stewart  of  Robertson  Presbyterian  Church  possessed  no 
such  restraint  in  a  sermon  on  "Civic  Suicide"  the  day  before 
the  election.  Splashed  across  the  front  page  of  the  Edmonton 
Bulletin  on  election  day,  it  "handled  the  subject  without 
gloves,"  as  the  reported  described  it,  and  in  the  process  di¬ 
vided  good  and  evil  in  a  precise  definition  of  the  very  cate¬ 
gories  (albeit  with  different  connotations)  the  McNamara  cam¬ 
paigners  had  striven  so  assiduously  to  establish.  "There  is 
a  man  offering  himself  to  the  public  of  the  city  this  year," 
Stewart  thundered,  referring  no  doubt  to  Clarke,  "who  was  re¬ 
ported  last  year  in  every  daily  newspaper  -  and  it  was  not 
contradicted  -  as  having  made  the  statement  that  in  public 
life  character  didn't  count."  Such  a  man  would  deliver  the 
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city  to  harlots,  he  implied,  just  as  in  Seattle,  where  "the 
whole  city  reeked  with  people  of  that  vile  class."  He  went 
on  to  deliver  a  venomous  shot  against  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  candi¬ 
date,  not  on  a  personal  basis,  but  because  the  E.T.  and  L.C. 
would  not  permit  membership  to  the  Ministerial  Association 
while  accepting  bartenders,  a  sign  (among  others)  of  the  irre- 
ligion  which  must  prevail  in  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  Union  men  had 
offended  him  by  carrying  signs  during  the  construction  of  Rob¬ 
ertson  church  claiming  that  the  church  imposed  long  hours  and 
poor  wages.  And  he  associated  with  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  a  street 
corner  orator  on  behalf  of  the  working  class  who,  he  was  told, 
"had  never  known  what  it  was  to  do  an  honest  day's  toil."  His 
appeal,  in  contrast  to  all  of  this,  for  "the  man  who  is  willing 
to  give  a  part  of  himself  and  his  life  for  the  community"  could 
easily  seem  to  differentiate  the  washed  from  the  unwashed,  and 

his  sentiments  were  reported  also  to  have  issued  in  milder 
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form  from  a  Methodist  clergyman. 

Stewart  was  no  doubt  reacting  to  what  he  perceived  as 
unfair  vilification  of  Mayor  Short.  The  results,  which  gave 
McNamara  the  mayoralty  by  a  mere  236  votes,  or  about  three 
percent  of  the  total  vote,  demonstrated  pretty  clearly  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  campaign  waged  by  McNamara  and  his  aldermanic  sup¬ 
porters.  Although  Short  captured  the  west  end  by  a  large  mar¬ 
gin,  and  had  the  advantage  in  a  closer  vote  on  the  south  side, 
McNamara  won  a  landslide  majority  in  the  more  heavily  populated 
east  end  and  north-east  polls.  Four  of  the  five  aldermen  elec¬ 
ted  had  campaigned  with  McNamara:  Joe  Clarke,  James  Kinney, 

Dr.  A.  L.  Campbell  and  south  sider  Rice  Sheppard  all  showed 
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east  end  strength.  The  only  supporter  of  Short  to  win,  R.  B. 
Douglas,  did  so  on  the  strength  of  overwhelming  south  side 
support;  all  the  others  suffered  considerably  from  the  lesser 

C  1 

number  of  voters  m  the  west  end  than  in  the  east. 

This  was  a  populist  victory,  to  be  sure,  but  the  east- 
west  residential  cleavage  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
objectives  of  those  who  supported  McNamara,  Clarke,  Kinney, 
Campbell  and  Sheppard.  No  candidate  ever  recommended  cutting 
off  all  civic  expenditure;  no  candidate  tried  to  become  popu¬ 
lar  by  advocating  tax  reductions.  The  last  mass  meeting  in 

McDougall  church  brought  powerful  ovations  for  both  McNamara 
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and  Short,  yet  was  marred  by  neither  violence  nor  shouting. 

One  must  conclude  that  the  urban  commitment  to  further  develop¬ 
ment  remained  universal:  in  that  sense  the  divisions  which 
were  politically  expressed  were  contrived.  The  choice  offered 
voters  was  to  manage  that  development  efficiently  in  order  to 
keep  it  going  without  incident,  or  to  blame  past  problems  on 
key  leaders  and  remove  them  -  again  in  order  to  keep  the  de¬ 
velopment  going.  There  were  no  guarantees  in  either  case,  but 
the  majority  of  citizens  wished  not  to  acknowledge  their  part 
in  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  urban  community,  and 
accepted  the  analysis  which  identified  a  scapegoat  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  leadership:  Short  and  the  prosperous  beneficiaries  he 
was  made  to  represent  in  the  public  mind.  Attacks  which  might 
normally  be  ignored,  and  which  apparently  were  in  1912,  were 
heeded,  not  for  love  of  fundamental  reform,  but  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  gave  to  evade  responsibility  or  basic  change  for 
another  year.  By  rejecting  Short  and  most  of  his  supporters 
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among  the  aldermanic  candidates,  a  sufficient  number  of  elec¬ 
tors  decided  to  accept,  whether  or  not  they  believed,  that  he 
was  to  blame  for  the  year's  problems,  and  that  the  means  to 
their  solution  was  to  eliminate  their  perpetrator. 

It  was  an  intriguing  end  (or  beginning  of  an  end)  to 
a  critical  year  in  municipal  administration  for  Edmonton.  There 
was  very  little  debate  during  the  election  campaign  which  was 
not  related  to  the  central  issue;  the  interesting  exception  was 

a  concerted  and  successful  effort  on  the  part  of  women's  organ¬ 

izations,  coordinated  by  the  local  Council  of  Women,  to  elect 
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Mrs.  E.  L.  (Jennie)  Hill  to  the  School  Board.  The  quality  of 
hospital  or  social  welfare  services  played  no  part  whatever. 
Instead  the  single  problem  was  to  come  to  terms  with  an  insis¬ 
tent  crisis  in  the  accepted  urban  project  of  expansion.  Doing 

nothing,  or  carrying  on  as  if  nothing  had  changed,  as  the  citi¬ 
zens  would  eventually  discover,  was  no  escape  from  impossible 
commitments  made  years  before.  The  urban  community  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  its  expansive  dream;  this  particular  election  ex- 
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pressed  unease  about  the  unavoidable  consequences. 
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Chapter  16:  Voluntary  Associations. 


There  was  a  new  club  in  19.13  which  summed  up  the  fran¬ 
tic  times:  the  Ad  Club.  Three  hundred  businessmen  attended 
its  first  luncheon  in  February  determined  to  dispense  with  dig¬ 
nity,  in  the  words  of  the  luncheon  program,  in  "a  nervous 
little  effort  to  break  the  ice  and  get  wet  clear  through  with 
the  honey  dew  of  Optimism  and  Good  Fellowship."  The  motto 
adopted  by  the  club  was  unequivocal:  "Organized  Optimism". 

The  entertainment  was  slapstick.  When  civic  officials  began 
to  be  nervous  about  Edmonton's  future,  Industrial  Commissioner 
Hall  clearly  gave  first  priority  to  the  urban  collectivity  in 
an  outline  to  the  Ad  Club  of  "Things  We  Can  Do  For  Edmonton," 
such  as  reduce  rents  and  prices  of  factory  sites.  He  advocated 
"unselfishness,  and  working  for  the  good  of  the  whole  city"  as 
the  antidote  to  the  city's  ills.  In  the  fall  a  dwindling  num¬ 
ber  of  enthusiasts  looked  hopefully  at  7,000  feet  of  film  about 
the  promising  north  country.  The  model  for  all  of  this,  with 
"boosting"  unashamedly  the  operative  term,  was  the  international 
(American)  Association  of  Ad  Men  with  which  the  local  organiza¬ 
tion  was  affiliated.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Baltimore.^ 

Other  changes  in  the  character  of  Edmonton's  voluntary 
associations  were  on  the  whole  more  subtle.  In  every  field 
there  were  more  of  them,  and  their  first  purposes  were  collect¬ 
ively  more  diverse  than  in  1906.  For  the  well-to-do,  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Club  and  the  Canadian  Club  carried  on  as  before.  Prom¬ 
inent  south  siders  briefly  preserved  the  memory  of  a  bygone 
community  leadership  in  the  Strathcona  Club.  The  "height  of 
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fashion"  was  displayed  at  the  Edmonton  Country  Club,  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  just  west  of 
the  city.  When  a  fire  destroyed  the  Country  Club's  temporary 
quarters,  which  included  some  rooms  for  the  convenience  of 
overnighting  members,  the  Club  simply  got  an  earlier  start 
than  anticipated  on  a  permanent  clubhouse.  Even  the  temporary 
building  had  been  occupied  already  by  a  paid  steward  and  his 
family.  The  same  kind  of  clientele,  400  strong,  attended  the 
opening  "brilliant  ball"  of  the  Edmonton  Canoe  Club  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  250  original  stockholders  underwrote  the  construction 
of  a  rustic  clubhouse  not  far  north  on  the  Sturgeon  River. 
Besides  sponsoring  participation  in  every  kind  of  organized 
sports,  this  club  intended  to  provide  facilities  for  the  more 

genteel  activities  of  tennis  and  boating,  as  well  as  to  stage 

2 

frequent  dances  like  the  first  one. 

The  organization  of  entertainment  for  the  prosperous 
was  matched  by  organization  of  professionals  and  businessmen 
for  regulation  of  their  livelihoods.  The  Board  of  Trade 
carried  the  collective  urban  load  for  coordination  of  Edmonton 
enterprise,  but  each  profession  and  business  category  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  its  own  association  and  linked  for  broader  coverage 
to  provincial  and  national  bodies.  All  the  professional  asso¬ 
ciations  of  1906  remained,  as  did  the  Retail  Merchants'  Pro¬ 
tective  Association,  and  to  them  were  added  the  special  pro¬ 
ducts  of  boom-time  construction:  a  Builders'  Exchange  and  a 
long  list  of  specialized  contractors'  associations.  But  there 
was  another  significant  kind  of  addition  by  1913:  a  number  of 
professional  associations  which  organized  women.  A  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  700  teachers  attending  the  fourth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Alberta  Educational  Association  held  in  Edmon¬ 
ton  in  March  were  women.  Other  professional  associations  were 
more  explicitly  feminine:  the  Canadian  Women's  Press  Club, 
the  Business  Women's  Club,  the  Victoria  Order  of  Nurses,  the 
Nurses'  Club  and  the  Graduate  Nurses'  Association.  While  it 
was  perhaps  true,  as  one  speaker  assured  the  Alberta  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  about  teachers,  that  the  status  of  these 
professions  was  rising  "financially,  socially  and  profession¬ 
ally,"  these  traditional  objectives  in  the  new  professional 

women's  groups  cut  across  the  women's  movement,  with  such 

3 

broad  purposes  as  women's  suffrage. 

Although  women's  organizations  were  steadfastly  ig¬ 
nored  in  the  listings  of  Henderson's  Edmonton  Directory,  they 
were  by  1913  important  urban  institutions,  both  for  their 
proliferation  and  for  their  combination  of  objectives  on  be¬ 
half  of  women  and  the  city.  In  1996  there  had  still  been  a 
notable  distinction  between  the  organizational  activities  of 
men,  staged  in  an  urban  setting,  and  the  activities  of  women, 
for  the  most  part  set  in  the  home  even  when  groups  of  them 
collected.  By  1913,  however,  the  urban  community  was  signifi¬ 
cant  for  women  as  well.  It  is  an  interesting  question  which 
was  more  the  impetus  for  this  intersection:  an  impulse  to 
improve  the  participation  of  women  in  society,  or  the  more 
general  imperative  of  the  urban  commitment.  A  case  for  the 
latter  can  be  made  by  giving  attention  to  the  several  concerns 
of  the  women's  groups. 

Some  were,  as  we  have  seen,  dedicated  to  establishing 
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the  place  in  the  urban  mass  of  a  certain  few  professions: 
nursing,  teaching,  and  journalism.  Associations  of  women  con¬ 
tinued  to  help  maintain  health  and  education  services  for  the 
entire  community:  Royal  Alexandra  and  Strathcona  Hospital  Aids, 
the  local  societies  of  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  and  the 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Association  for  health,  and  the  Robertson 
College  Guild  for  education.  Certain  kinds  of  social  welfare, 
as  we  shall  see  in  detail  later,  were  provided  by  the  Young 
Nomen's  Christian  Association  and  the  Women's  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union.  The  Edmonton  Humane  Society  and  the  Edmonton 
Branch,  Women's  Art  Association  of  Canada,  the  Women's  Musical 
Club,  the  Edmonton  Rifle  Club  and  the  Ladies'  Curling  Club, 
all  bespoke  special  group  interests.  A  Consumers'  League  hoped 
to  regulate  buying  conditions  for  the  whole  community  of  con¬ 
sumers.  The  two-year  old  Women's  Canadian  Club  may  have  spec¬ 
ialized  in  teas  and  luncheons,  but  it  claimed  the  same  object¬ 
ives  as  the  men's  Canadian  Club:  to  foster  a  sense  of  Canadian 
patriotism.  Visiting  lawyer  John  Ewart  emphasized  national¬ 
ism,  and  the  Women's  Canadian  Club  president,  Mrs.  Arthur 
(Emily) . Murphy*  set  it  into  a  British  context  at  one  November 
luncheon  attended  by  250  women  in  the  Empire  auditorium.  The 
conjunction  with  women's  interests  was  neatly  demonstrated  by 
the  Club's  endorsement  at  the  same  meeting  of  Mrs.  Jessie 
Hill's  decidedly  feminist  candidacy  for  the  School  Board.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Daughters  of  Norway,  the  Daughters  and 
Maids  of  England,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  obviously 

felt  the  value  of  collective  adjustment  to  the  new  environ- 
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There  had,  of  course,  been  long  continuity  for  many 
established  organizations.  By  1913  there  were  fully  a  dozen 
Edmonton  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  with  their 
mixed  imperial  and  benevolent  pursuits.  Two  Masonic  lodges 
for  women  persisted,  along  with  three  Rebekah  lodges  and  one 
each  of  Lady  Maccabees  of  the  World  and  Companions  of  the 
Forest.  Church  women's  societies  multiplied  with  the  popula¬ 
tion.  For  many  of  these,  it  would  undeniably  have  been  true 
that  feminine  companionship  was  the  first  purpose.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Women’s  Press  Club,  though  first  of  all  a  journalists'  and 
writers'  association  of  some  thirteen  active  members,  was  actu¬ 
ally  a  heavily  tea  oriented  group,  which  designated  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month  between  four  and  five-thirty  p.m.  as  soc¬ 
ial  time.  Apart  from  seeing  to  details  of  their  own  comfort 

in  meeting  together,  they  recorded  little  external  action  be- 

5 

yond  sending  Christmas  cards  to  Indian  schools  in  Alberta. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  organizations  intended 
specifically  to  advance  the  position  of  women  proved  in  the 
process  to  be  inadvertently  knitting  together  the  urban  fabric. 
The  Alberta  Women's  Association  (simply  the  University  Women ' s 
Club  of  Edmonton  renamed)  intended  basically  to  enhance  the 
prospects  of  women  students  by  promoting  a  "cultural  and  whole¬ 
some"  social  life  for  all  and  a  scholarship  each  year  to  the 
best  freshman  achiever.  On  one  occasion  in  1912  they  had 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Strathcona  Council  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  "cleanliness,  ventilation,  overcrowded  conditions  in  the 
Strathcona  streetcars,  plus  that  horrid  word  EXPECTORATION...." 
Some  of  their  meetings  were  devoted  to  special  speakers  on  such 
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subjects  as  dreams,  but  some  of  their  womanly  work  added  to 
the  civic  programs  of  others.  They  bought  books  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  History  Department  and  the  Y.W.C.A.;  they  helped  to 
sponsor  a  woman  candidate  for  the  school  board;  they  worked 
for  the  appointment  of  women  to  the  University  Senate;  they 
initiated  English  language  classes  for  "foreigners".^ 

Thirty-five  societies  belonged  to  the  local  branch 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women.  Perhaps  their  most  signifi¬ 
cant  stand  for  women  in  1913  was  to  arrange  a  campaign  for  Mrs. 

Jennie  Hill  to  contest  a  seat  on  the  school  board;  simultane- 
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ously  of  course  they  were  contributing  to  an  urban  service. 
Ironically,  no  major  suffrage  campaign  was  undertaken  by  the 
multitude  of  women's  groups  of  Edmonton  in  1913.  It  took  the 
initiative  of  a  mixed  gathering  (including  Alderman  and  Mrs. 
East  and  the  Classics  professor,  Dr.  W.  H.  Alexander)  to  launch 
the  Edmonton  Equal  Franchise  League  with  Alexander  as  presi¬ 
dent,  and  to  decide  to  invite  Nellie  McClung  to  address  the 
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first  promotional  meeting.  Women's  organizations  in  Edmonton 
began  with  diverse  particular  projects;  even  the  Local  Council 
of  Women  built  on  that  base,  having  to  redirect  women's  atten¬ 
tions  to  their  own  social  status. 

Women  also  participated  in  mixed  organizations  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  ensuring  that  women  in  par¬ 
ticular  were  cared  for.  The  "ladies'  council"  of  the  United 
Aids  agency  which  coordinated  the  assistance  of  Edmonton  organ¬ 
izations  to  "families  with  sickness  or  bereavement"  took  on 
the  task  of  finding  a  suitable  building  to  provide  a  place  of 
abode  for  "the  wo  rising  girls  of  the  city." 


The  same  agency 
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sanctioned  a  short  term  loan  to  the  new  Edmonton  City  Mission 
for  a  woodyard  project  which  was  intended  to  raise  money  for 
other  programs  of  assistance  to  the  needy  by  selling  wood. 
Though  the  Mission  soon  floundered  into  a  sizable  deficit, 
women  had  become  involved  in  it  as  well,  organizing  fund-rais¬ 
ing  concerts.  Not  that  the  failure  of  one  charitable  effort 
prevented  other  experiments.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  J.  S. 
Woodsworth  of  Winnipeg,  in  his  role  as  secretary  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Welfare  League,  had  succeeded  in  promoting  an  Edmonton 
Welfare  Association  to  coordinate  the  work  of  church  and  other 
private  agencies  to  avoid  inefficiencies  of  overlapping  ser¬ 
vices  and  to  establish  confidential  coordination  of  assistance 
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to  improve  it. 

Assistance  was  provided  to  newcomers  for  the  most  part 
by  a  different  sort  of  organization,  each  identified  by  the 
old  country  source  of  its  membership.  Some  occasionally  re¬ 
ferred  to  themselves  explicitly  as  "benevolent  societies",  but 
even  those  which  did  not  make  a  point  of  organizing  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  immigrants  nevertheless  provided  an  essential  adjust¬ 
ment  service.  For  non-English  language  groups  the  work  has 
already  been  outlined,  save  for  the  Edmonton  Zionist  society, 
a  branch  of  Jewish  community  organization  of  international 
scope.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  development  by  1913,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  range  of  English-language  associations  which 
appeared,  most  of  them  related  to  British  origins.  The  ex¬ 
ception  was  the  sudden  burst  into  prominence  of  the  Canadian- 
American  Club,  "its  chief  object  the  knitting  together  of  the 
two  largest  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race."  Though  its  250 
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members  could  hold  full  membership  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
personal  experience  of  American  citizenship,  a  late  November 
Thanksgiving  banquet  for  300  established  its  urban  position 
in  relation  to  other  groups.  Representatives  of  the  civic 
and  provincial  governments  attended,  and  representatives  of 
the  Canadian  and  Overseas  clubs  replied  to  toasts.^ 

The  Overseas  Club  was  merely  one  of  some  sixteen  sepa¬ 
rate  societies  inspired  by  affection  for  the  British  Isles. 

It  was  clearly  not  only  aliens  who  appreciated  association 
with  their  own  kind,  but  it  was  a  condition  of  the  immigration 
boom  in  Edmonton  that  even  those  of  British  origin  (some  not 
even  recently)  should  find  reason  to  create  formal  organiza¬ 
tions.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  objectives  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Empire.  Some  clubs  were  characterized  specifically  as 
"benevolent"  or  "benefit"  societies  bent  on  assisting  newcomers 
to  get  a  start:  the  Sons  of  Scotland,  for  example,  and  the 
Daughters  and  Maids  of  the  Empire.  The  ambitious  purposes  of 
the  Imperial  Home  Reunion  association  were  indicated  in  its 
very  title,  and  in  such  advisory  board  decisions  as  approval 
of  applications  for  full  support  in  bringing  seven  families 
from  the  old  country  at  considerable  cost.  The  West  of  England 
association,  among  others,  located  work  for  new  arrivals.  In 
the  Overseas  Club  rooms,  various  more  specifically-designated 
organizations  like  the  West  of  England  Association  and  the 
Yorkshire  Society  of  Edmonton  conducted  smokers  and  whist 
drives.  The  Northumberland  and  Durham  Association  had  more 

than  100  members  at  its  first  annual  banquet  at  the  end  of  the 
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Even  those  who  reported  an  endless  series  of  entertain¬ 
ments  were  preoccupied  with  the  connection  between  the  old  and 
new  situations.  In  an  extreme  example,  perhaps,  W.  A.  Gries- 
bach  joined  a  debate  staged  by  the  Sons  of  England  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Englishman  in  Canada:  "Does  he  hold  the  position 
he  should  do  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  country?" 
The  old  and  the  new,  tradition  and  opportunity,  could  even  be 
contrasted  in  the  Overseas  Club  debate  of  the  apparently  in¬ 
nocuous  question:  "Do  people  get  more  happiness  out  of  life 
today,  than  they  did  one  hundred  years  ago?"  The  Royal  Society 
of  St.  George  seemed,  like  so  many  others,  to  specialize  in 
whist  drives,  but  its  entertainment  was  definitely  planned  with 
a  concern  in  mind  about  the  attendance  of  as  many  Englishmen 
and  Welshmen  and  their  descendants  as  possible.  Since  it  ad¬ 
vertised  itself  as  "unsectarian  and  nonpolitical,"  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  its  devotion  to  the  comfort  of  a  specific 
ethnic  association  within  Edmonton.  The  Sons  of  Scotland,  the 
St.  Andrew's  Society  and  the  Caledonian  Society  had  diversified 
interests  in  dances,  concerts  and  collective  forays  into  team 
sports.  The  Welsh  church  and  the  St.  David's  Society  likewise 
prepared  "entertainments"  of  Welsh  flavour,  especially  on  St. 
David's  Day  and  for  the  children  at  Christmas  time.  What 
could  be  the  intent  of  programs  devised  by  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  Edmonton,  or  the  Edmonton  Irish  Association,  or  the  Royal 

Neighbours,  if  not  to  celebrate  persistent  memories  of  old 
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identities  in  a  new  and  jumbled  social  setting.  All  these 
activities  could  be  interpreted  in  part  as  examples  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  new  urban  community;  but  insofar  as  they  brought 
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the  groups  in  contact  with  other  elements  of  Edmonton's  soci¬ 
ety,  or  as  they  reduced  the  tension  of  other  accommodations 
to  the  new  surroundings,  they  might  also  be  seen  as  agencies 
of  assimilation.  They  may  even  have  done  their  share  to 
modify  the  nature  of  the  larger  Edmonton  community. 

Little  need  be  said  of  Edmonton's  fraternities  and 
sororities  in  1913,  not  because  they  had  declined,  but  merely 
because  their  activities  had  not  changed  since  1906.  In  number 
the  "secret  and  benevolent  societies",  as  they  were  labelled 
by  Henderson's  Directory,  had  expanded,  mainly  into  additional 
chapters  of  the  same  institutions.  Loyal  Orange  Lodges  led 
the  way  with  twelve  chapters  in  Edmonton,  not  to  mention- 
two  Ladies'  Orange  Lodges.  Eight  lodges  of  the  "Independent" 
Order  of  Oddfellows  together  with  three  affiliated  women's 
Rebekah  chapters  challenged  Orange  supremacy,  but  there  were 
also  five  Masonic  lodges,  three  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  two  wom¬ 
en's  chapters  and  one  of  Royal  Arch  Masons.  Eight  chapters  of 
the  Orders  of  Foresters  were  divided  into  Independent,  Ancient 
and  Canadian  contingents.  A  women's  equivalent  comprised  only 
"Companions"  of  the  Forest.  The  multiple  establishment  of 
lodge  chapters  held  true  as  well  for  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  nearly  a  dozen  others  continued  to  maintain  themselves. 

Although  its  defenders  insisted  that  freemasonry  was 
no  mere  ritual  representation  of  medieval  chivalry  but  a 
movement  dedicated  to  human  welfare,  innovation  was  limited  to 
such  measures  as  inauguration  of  a  new  "Lodge  Commercial"  for 
those  travelling  businessmen  wishing  to  meet  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
nings.  Otherwise  ceremonial  meetings,  dances,  whist  drives 
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and  picnics  occupied  most  of  their  time,  although  the  Ladies' 
Orange  Benevolent  Association  Lodges  of  Edmonton  did  raise 
money  through  a  bazaar  presumably  for  its  beneficial  services, 
and  at  least  one  Oddfellows'  dance  was  staged  to  raise  money 
from  ticket  sales  for  a  hospital  in  a  nearby  rural  district. 
Templars'  entertainments  differed  little  except  to  specialize 
in  tea  as  a  beverage  and  to  sponsor  a  juvenile  lodge.  Some 
fraternities  and  sororities  were  simultaneously  ethnic  clubs, 
the  Jewish  B'nai  Brith,  for  example,  or  the  Sons  of  England, 
Sons  of  Scotland,  Daughters  and  Maids  of  the  Empire;  but  other¬ 
wise  they  carried  on  as  did  the  others,  providing  comfortable 
enclaves  in  the  conglomerate  urban  society.  The  Knights  of 
Columbus  represented  a  particular  Christian  denomination,  but 
at  the  ceremonial  induction  of  new  members  which  packed  the 
Empire  Theatre,  a  standard  illustration  of  the  fraternal  place 
in  Edmonton  was  provided.  Wilfrid  Gariepy  spoke  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  about  "Catholic  Citizenship",  in  his  very  title  melding 
together  the  Catholic  minority  group  identity  with  at  least 
the  urban  context  in  which  it  operated.  The  fraternal  style 
was  demonstrated  for  the  Edmonton  public  by  an  Alberta  con¬ 
vention  of  perhaps  500  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  who  roamed  the  city  in  red  turbans  and  colourful  cos¬ 
tumes,  staged  several  unified  parades,  and  climaxed  the  event 
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with  a  grand  ball. 

Large  numbers  of  men  found  a  different  sort  of  frater¬ 
nity  in  a  relatively  new  institution:  militia  regiments. 

These  had  expanded  and  somewhat  gained  in  stature  since  1906. 
Part  of  this  was  due  to  W.  A.  Griesbach  who,  after  serving  as 
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mayor  of  the  city  in  1907,  was  for  a  time  less  prominent  in 
politics  but  more  visible  in  a  military  role.  The  militia 
cavalry  regiment  of  the  19th  Alberta  Dragoons,  introduced  to 
Edmonton  with  two  squadrons  in  1906,  brought  to  the  fore  his 
training  skills;  by  1910  he  was  in  command  with  the  rank  of 
major.  In  1911  Griesbach  lost  the  federal  election  campaign 
in  Edmonton  district;  but,  as  the  Conservative  party  formed 
the  government,  Griesbach  fell  heir  to  the  patronage  job.  He 
promptly  set  about  turning  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  19th 
Alberta  Dragoons,  whose  officers  and  ranks  he  gave  preference 
in  filling  civil  service  positions.  1913  was  a  typical  peace¬ 
time  year  for  the  Dragoons,  filled  with  drill  and  military 
smokers  and  the  annual  two  week  camp  in  Calgary,  but  Griesbach 
was  evidently  not  content  with  the  quality  of  the  fellowship. 

He  set  about  organizing  a  United  Service  Club  for  Edmonton 
veterans  of  the  recognized  military  forces  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  Nor  were  the  Dragoons  any  longer  the  only  militia  or¬ 
ganization:  since  1908  the  initiative  of  four  career  imperial 

military  officers  had  supported  the  training  and  sham  battles 
of  the  infantry  regiment  known  as  the  101st  Edmonton  Fusiliers. 
Although  the  practical  work  of  the  regiment  did  not  transcend 
emergency  work  searching  for  lost  boys,  it  added  Guards  of 
Honor  to  occasions  featuring  government  dignitaries,  and  Mili-  „ 
tary  Tattoos  to  the  Edmonton  Exhibition,  all  under  the  direct¬ 
ion  of  Lt.  Col.  W.  F.  W.  Carstairs,  a  career  soldier  whose 
imperial  experience  included  a  stint  with  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police  and  years  in  Africa.  For  the  time  being,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Dragoons  and  Fusiliers  to  Edmonton  organization 
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lay  in  the  coordination  of  between  1,000  and  2,000  men,  and 
the  fraternity  of  those  fairly  regular  smokers  and  the  ser¬ 
geants'  and  officers'  messes.^ 

The  booming  population  of  Edmonton  caused  churches  to 
multiply  both  in  membership  and  in  number.  Edmonton  had  about 
seventy  churches  altogether  in  1913.  The  majority  were  Pres¬ 
byterian  (eleven) ,  Methodist  (thirteen) ,  Anglican  (twelve) , 

Roman  Catholic  (six),  Baptist  (six)  and  Lutheran  (six),  but 
others  included  the  Jewish  Hebrew  Association,  a  Moravian 
church,  a  Welsh  church,  Gaelic  services,  a  Church  of  God,  a 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  a  Christian 
Reformed  Church,  a  Ruthenian  Greek  Catholic  church,  a  Russian 
Greek  Orthodox  church,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Society  of 

Friends,  Christian  Science,  and  assorted  mission  organizations 

15 

outside  those  denominations.  There  was  more  diversity  within 
the  larger  denominations:  the  Lutherans  were  differentiated 
into  German,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  churches;  Roman  Catholic 
and  Presbyterian  churches  both  included  Ruthenian  congregations; 
Holy  Rosary  Roman  Catholic  parish  was  explicitly  Polish;  one 
each  of  the  Baptist  churches  were  for  Swedish-language  people, 
for  German-language  people  and  for  Blacks.  Several  Roman 
Catholic  churches  featured  regular  French  language  services. 

So  the  establishment  of  ethnically  distinct  institutions  was 
emerging  in  the  realm  of  churches  at  the  same  time  as  the  num¬ 
bers  of  members  in  the  originally  dominant  denominations  was 
increasing . 

As  though  it  had  something  to  do  with  their  evangeli¬ 
cal  efforts,  annual  meetings  of  the  congregations  were  univer- 
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sally  treated  to  reports  highlighting  membership  and  financial 
growth.  First  Baptist  Church  membership  had  grown  by  a  third 
in  one  year;  its  monetary  contributions  by  two-thirds.  The 
German  Baptists  met  in  a  new  church.  Holy  Trinity  Anglican 
church  on  the  south  side  built  a  new  $40,000  church  to  seat 
650,  furnished  in  "quarter  cut  oak"  and  bearing  a  1,200  pound 
bell.  McDougall  Methodist  church  issued  a  self-congratulatory 
financial  statement.  Despite  launching  a  new  mission  congre¬ 
gation,  Metropolitan  Methodist  church  gained  100  members  in  a 
year.  Regular  Sunday  School  attendance  at  all  Methodist  chur¬ 
ches  in  the  city  totalled  more  than  2,000.  St.  Anthony's  Roman 
Catholic  church  on  the  south  side  topped  1,100  souls,  with  more 
coming.  The  old  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  would  be  left  to  the  French  sector  of  the  congregation; 
non-French  speaking  adherents  witnessed  the  construction  for 
them  of  a  new  $75,000  and  1,000  seat  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  meant  to  serve  the  numerous  "Germans,  Poles,  Slavs,  Hun¬ 
garians,  Bohemians"  of  the  east  end  as  well  as  the  English 
speaking  element  there.  To  the  north-east  the  1,000  member 
parish  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  the  meat  packing  plant  dis¬ 
trict  threatened  to  burst  the  bonds  of  its  church,  only  four 
years  old.  Downtown,  the  Reverend  Dr.  D.  G.  McQueen's  First 
Presbyterian  Church  had  for  a  year  occupied  an  imposing  and 
spacious  brick  building,  costing  $172,000  to  construct  and 
including  an  auditorium,  lecture  halls,  Sunday  School  rooms 
and  meeting  rooms  for  various  congregational  organizations. 
Several  new  Presbyterian  congregations  originated  in  the  out¬ 
lying  parts  of  Edmonton.  Presbyterian  mission  halls  and  Sunday 
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Schools  were  opening  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  city. 

Another  index  of  church  expansion  was  the  success  of 
church-sponsored  colleges.  The  temporary  spurt  in  denomina¬ 
tional  advanced  education  projects  was  the  more  remarkable 
given  the  simultaneous  development  of  the  provincial  univer¬ 
sity.  Yet  the  Methodist  Alberta  College  continued  popular, 
in  part,  no  doubt,  because  of  a  unique  curriculum  which  inclu¬ 
ded  far  more  than  university  level  arts  courses:  a  high 
school  matriculation  program,  a  commercial  program,  music  and 
elocution.  There  were,  moreover,  several  new  institutions  by 
1913.  Alberta  College  cooperated  with  Premier  Rutherford  in 
establishing  the  university,  and  obtained  a  site  on  the  campus 
in  1909  on  which  a  five-storey  theological  and  residential 
college,  Alberta  College  South,  was  soon  constructed  for  a 
mighty  $175,000.  In  1913  it  housed  some  250  students,  many 
if  not  most  of  them  students  at  the  university  who  found  Al¬ 
berta  College  South  a  convenient  residence.  A  faltering  Pres¬ 
byterian  effort  had  worked  to  strengthen  Alberta  College  South. 
In  1910  the  local  Presbyterians  began  with  their  own  theologi¬ 
cal  college,  known  as  Robertson  College,  located  temporarily 
east  of  the  university  and  supported  by  a  shoestring  budget. 

By  1913,  supposedly  on  a  temporary  basis  but  actually  until 
the  1925  amalgamation  which  created  the  United  Church,  Robert¬ 
son  College  students  took  theological  classes  with  Alberta 
College  students  under  the  tutorship  of  the  faculties  of  both 
colleges.  Elsewhere,  the  Roman  Catholic  Society  of  Jesus  had 
responded  to  requests  for  a  "classical  and  commercial  college", 
and  was  ready  with  the  opening  of  the  Jesuit  College  in  north- 
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west  Edmonton  by  September,  1913.  Local  Anglican  leaders  had 
for  some  years  given  their  support  to  the  private  Westward  Ho 
boys  school;  the  creation  of  the  University  of  Alberta  stimu¬ 
lated  plans  for  "St.  Aidan's  College  and  Hostel",  which  would 
have  been  an  attempt  to  copy  the  tradition  of  English  univer¬ 
sity  colleges  had  not  the  war  interrupted  overseas  fund  rais- 
17 

mg . 

That  the  growth  in  standard  congregations  had  little 
to  do  with  a  new  spurt  of  evangelism  is  amply  illustrated  by 
a  survey  of  their  activities.  These  were  for  the  most  part 
unchanged  since  1906.  A  similar  range  of  organizations  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  major  Protestant  denominations;  men's  clubs, 
women's  organizations  -  both  missionary  leagues  collecting 
"mites"  to  support  far  distant  projects  in  alien  lands  as  well 
as  the  normal  "Ladies'  Aids"  under  a  variety  of  titles,  and 
youth  organizations  (divided  often  into  boys'  and  girls'  clubs) 
proliferated.  Indeed,  the  very  normalcy  of  these  arrangements 
might  easily  mask  their  significance  which  would  perhaps  be 
far  more  notable  if  it  could  be  statistically  demonstrated. 
Supposing  sixty  of  the  seventy  congregations  were  so  organized, 
there  would  be  perhaps  200  church-based  institutions  providing 
common  identifications  and  bases  for  action  in  Edmonton.  Even 
granting  each  only  a  modest  membership  (and  there  is  plenty  of  _ 
evidence  that  many  of  the  groups  had  more  than  fifty  members) , 
there  were  still  thousands  of  Edmontonians  expressing  collect¬ 
ive  wishes  or  making  collective  contributions  in  this  way. 

Most  activities  were  quite  ordinary:  sales  of  home 
crafts  and  home  cooking  or  baking  abounded;  choirs  practised 
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and  performed  in  the  major  churches  and  occasionally  gave  con¬ 
certs  for  the  outside  public.  Anglican  women's  and  young 
people's  groups  in  particular  staged  operettas  and  the  like. 
Organized  social  entertainment  was  frequent,  usually  purely 
for  fellowship  purposes.  The  Catholic  League  did,  however, 
present  a  minstrel  show  for  three  dates  to  raise  money  for 
"public  ward  patients"  in  the  Catholic  hospitals.  One  program 
at  St.  Mark's  Anglican  Church  was  intended  to  aid  the  building 
fund;  others  staged  by  the  Ladies'  Aid  of  Knox  Presbyterian 
Church  were  to  enable  purchase  of  a  pipe  organ.  Ladies'  sales, 
choir  concerts  and  social  entertainments  were  all  frequently 
used  to  raise  money  to  cope  with  those  consequences  of  growth: 
building  programs.  Not  only  was  there  at  least  one  youth 
group  identified  with  each  church,  but  there  were  many  church- 
based  Boy  Scouts  troops  and  even  some  Juvenile  Temperance  So¬ 
cieties.  A  significant  part  even  of  the  nurturing  process  was 
evidently  thought  to  be  collective. 

The  same  institutions  common  to  the  largest  church  de¬ 
nominations  in  Edmonton  were  duplicated  in  the  churches  of 
ethnic  minorities,  fostering  in  these  cases  not  only  congre¬ 
gational  but  also  ethnic  unity.  German  Baptist,  Moravian, 
German  Lutheran,  Scandinavian  Lutheran  and  Christian  Reformed 
churches,  and  even  the  Church  of  God,  conducted  services  in 
the  predominant  languages  of  their  members.  St.  John's  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  in  the  east  end,  which  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  English  language  services  now  gave  German  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  along  with  religious  lessons.  Beyond  the 
actual  language  of  worship,  however,  the  men's  women ' s  and 
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young  people's  organizations  and  social  activities  made  some 

1  R 

of  the  churches  special  communities  for  alien  immigrants. 

The  activities  of  many  of  the  smaller,  newer  church 
bodies  of  less  entrenched  tradition  served  a  different  func¬ 
tion,  genuinely  appealing  to  the  unaffiliated  newcomers  in 
the  city,  to  those  who  might  feel  themselves  strangers.  Es¬ 
tablished  churches,  in  a  period  of  rapid  immigration,  certainly 
did  show  some  signs  of  recognizing  a  need  here:  they  sometimes 
placed  in  their  newspaper  announcements  invitations  to  newcom¬ 
ers.  First  Baptist  Church  headlined  itself  "The  Strangers' 
Sabbath  Home" .  But  their  lists  of  regular  activities  and 
official-sounding  organizations  were  not  likely  to  attract 
those  who  might  be  drawn  to  the  advertisements  placed  by  chur¬ 
ches  the  Edmonton  Journal  was  pleased  to  label  "miscellaneous" . 
The  Church  of  God  backed  up  its  "cordial"  invitation  to  stran¬ 
gers  with  special  services  in  German  and  Scandinavian  languages. 
The  Edmonton  City  Mission  advertised  "The  Ever  Open  Door"  to 
its  "testimony"  and  "gospel  temperance"  meetings.  Central 
Mission  invited  "all  who  are  strangers  and  alone  in  the  city" 
to  its  meetings  in  a  theatre.  Christian  Science  maintained 
its  standard  free  public  reading  room.  Quite  a  number  eschewed 
regular  worship  services  in  favour  of  the  presumably  more  emo¬ 
tionally  laden  form  of  the  "gospel"  or  "evangelistic"  meeting. 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  sought  to  pin  down  the  future,  provid¬ 
ing,  for  example,  a  colourfully  entitled  Biblically  prophetic 
sermon  to  show  "what  present  events  in  the  East  foreshadow" 

(it  was  the  "Coming  of  Armageddon".)  The  Salvation  Army  went 
out  to  preach  in  the  streets  and  successfully  fought  off  a 
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charge  brought  by  the  city  police  that  they  were  obstructing 

traffic.  In  a  somewhat  different  tradition,  but  still  not  the 

usual  one  in  Edmonton,  a  Unitarian  minister  gave  an  address 

on  "Jesus  Christ  and  the  Carpenters'  Union"  in  an  attempt  to 

relate  the  church  to  his  perception  of  an  economic  revolution 
19 

m  progress. 

Though  these  may  seem  diverse  approaches,  they  had  in 
common  an  aspect  less  noticeable  among  the  activities  of  the 
larger  denominations:  they  attempted  to  explain  the  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  less  fortunate  of  the  city  in  cosmic  terms.  By 
way  of  contrast,  the  "stirring"  meetings  of  Evangelist  Ranton 
in  McDougall  Methodist  church  seemed  designed  to  justify  the 
situation  of  the  comfortable,  with  subjects  like  the  joy  of 
Christian  life.  We  may  safely  speculate  that  the  thousand  men 
who  listened  to  a  Sunday  afternoon  address  by  Ranton  on  the 
role  of  men  in  the  Bible  were  for  the  most  part  respectable 
men  noting  parallels  to  their  roles  in  the  society  of  Edmonton. 
And  there  is  something  self-congratulatory  for  the  whole  group 

of  listeners  about  Ranton ' s  personal  testimonial  entitled 

2  0 

"From  the  Bar  to  the  Pulpit". 

That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  churches  of  the 
comfortable  altogether  ignored  those  perceived  to  have  prob¬ 
lems  adjusting  to  life  in  Edmonton.  Indeed,  many  church  lea¬ 
ders  understood  the  phenomenon  in  collective  terms,  as  the 
challenge  of  immigration,  or  the  newest  priority  in  education, 
for  example.  The  alien  diversity  stimulated  assimilative 
efforts  by  traditional  churchmen.  One  of  the  Baptist  churches 
sponsored  a  series  of  addresses  on  "The  Church  and  the  Present 
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Day  Problems"  for  which  "The  Church  and  the  Immigrant"  was  a 
prominent  theme.  The  Anglicans,  Presbyterians  and  Methodists 
all  undertook  special  missions  to  the  Ukrainians  in  the  city, 
while  the  Roman  Catholics  had  by  1913  completed  a  decade's 
work,  largely  by  the  Basilian  fathers,  to  support  the  growth 
of  St.  Josaphat's  parish  which  was  then  given  over  in  1913 
to  the  care  of  the  first  Canadian  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic 
Bishop,  Nicetas  Budka.  The  Presbyterians  had  striven  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  since  1907  to  contribute  their  advantages  to  east 
end  Ukrainians,  first  by  establishing  a  "Galician  Training 
School"  of  short  duration,  then  by  sponsoring  an  independent 
congregation  which  apparently  foundered  by  1913  on  the  confus¬ 
ion  generated  by  the  mix  of  Presbyterian  support  with  Ruthenian 
Greek  Catholic  form.  The  English  Archbishops'  Vies tern  Canada 
Fund  underwrote  in  1910  the  establishment  of  St.  Faith's  mis¬ 
sion  church  in  north-east  Edmonton  as  a  centre  for  a  vast  Angli¬ 
can  northern  prairie  project.  But  the  most  immediate  arena  was 

among  urban  immigrants,  and  other  mission  congregations  were 

21 

soon  launched  in  Edmonton  by  St.  Faith's. 

The  Methodists  were  still  hard  at  work  from  a  different 
kind  of  base:  separate  Ukrainian  boarding  houses  for  men  and 
women.  By  1913  these  had  been  operated  for  several  years,  and 
had  been  used  to  host  Methodist  services  and  a  Methodist  Sunday 
School  among  Ukrainian  immigrants.  A  key  individual  for  trans¬ 
lation  purposes  was  the  university-educated  Michael  Bellegay, 
whose  work  enabled  the  Methodists  in  1913  to  issue  a  new  Ruth- 
enian-language  newspaper.  The  Canadian.  But  its  combination 


of  Canadian  and  world  news  with  the  Methodist  version  of  the 
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the  Gospel  message  never  did  marvellously  transform  the  de¬ 
nominational  balance  in  the  Methodist  favour;  in  fact  it  often 
stimulated  public  opposition  from  Roman  Kremar's  Ukrainian 
nationalist  Novyny .  Sunday  school  classes  may  have  reached 
100  at  most;  the  greatest  enthusiam  recorded  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  program  of  the  "Ruthenian  Progressive  Club"  at  the 
young  men's  boarding  house  which  featured  Ruthenian  dances 
and  music,  including  a  chorus  directed  by  Bellegay.  Even 
that  nostalgic  appeal  complete  with  native  costumes  attracted 
only  200  -  enough,  nevertheless,  to  dissipate  for  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  Edmonton  Bulletin  reporter  "any  doubt  as  to  the  possi- 

2  2 

bility  of  the  Canadianizing  of  the  Ruthenian  people." 

A  few  of  the  participants  in  that  production  were  evi¬ 
dently  attending  the  Methodist  Alberta  College  or  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Robertson  College,  suggesting  the  assimilative  role 
of  education,  whether  or  not  it  was  associated  with  the  chur¬ 
ches.  The  possibilities  did  not  escape  the  local  Y.M.C.A., 
which  assigned  one  of  its  paid  secretaries  the  task  of  organ¬ 
izing  English  language  classes  "in  rooming  houses  or  shacks, 
or  wherever  foreigners  can  be  gathered  together."  Mostly  men, 
but  also  some  women,  were  later  to  be  taught  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  system  and  "the  responsibility  resting  upon  them  in 
exercising  the  privilege  of  the  franchise."  North  Edmonton 
was  a  major  area,  but  so  also  was  the  east  end  area  of  rooming 
houses,  particularly  among  Kinistino  Avenue,  closer  in  to  the 
city  core,  where  the  more  transient  population  resided  be¬ 
tween  working  at  northerly  and  westerly  railway  construction 
camps.  Classes  for  them  would  often  be  disrupted,  of  course, 
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by  word  of  potential  employment  somewhere.  The  volunteer  re¬ 
cruits  to  do  the  teaching  were  young  business  and  professional 
men  as  well  as  students  of  Alberta  College  and  the  University. 
Their  motives  were  straightforward,  to  say  the  least: 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  are  finding  the 
study  of  foreign  conditions  in  Edmonton  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  they  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  possible, 
by  immediate  action  and  steady  work,  to  cope  with 
Edmonton's  foreign  population  and  keep  it  well  in 
hand . 2  3 

This  perspective  may  well  have  bolstered  the  increased  cooper¬ 
ative  emphasis  in  1913  upon  moral  reform.  Not  only  the  Y.M.C.A., 
but  also  the  Nomen's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  other  cross- 
denominational  agencies  directed  a  good  part  of  their  prohibi¬ 
tion  campaigns  at  alien  immigrants.  A  typical  newspaper  re¬ 
port  laid  heavy  stress  on  the  fact  that  three  businessmen 
charged  with  remaining  open  on  Sundays  and  thus  violating  the 
Lord's  Day  Act  were  "foreigners". 

Moral  reform  was  also  a  project  in  its  own  right.  The 
three  most  controversial  subjects  were  prostitution,  gambling 
and  liquor.  The  first  two  show  up  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  city  police  for  1913  in  fairly  modest  arrest  and  conviction 
statistics  for  frequenting,  residing  in  and  keeping  bawdy 
houses  (145,  22  and  33  convictions  respectively).  Though  hun¬ 
dreds  were  charged  with  the  technical  offense  of  "looking  on" 
in  gaming  houses,  convictions  were  hard  to  get.  Not  so  with 
the  common  and  obvious  offense  of  public  drunkenness,  far  and 

away  the  chief  activity  to  occupy  police  and  courtroom  time, 

24 

resulting  in  more  than  2,500  convictions  m  1913. 

The  problems  associated  with  suppressing  prostitution 
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in  pre-war  Edmonton  would  explode  in  a  public  inquiry  in  1914. 
Then  it  would  be  revealed  that  Edmonton's  Chief  Constable  for 
1913,  Silas  Carpenter ,  was  singularly  effective  in  reducing 
open  manifestations  of  prostitution  but  that,  even  so,  prob¬ 
ably  100  or  so  establishments  continued  to  operate  quietly. 

One  raid  in  June  resulted  in  stiff  fines  for  the  keeper  and 
inmates  of  a  "disorderly  house"  and  police  identification  of 
"several  well-known  citizens"  among  the  frequenters.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  the  size  of  the  fine  in  that  case,  however, 
was  conviction  for  illegal  sale  of  liquor,  by  far  the  more 
prominent  issue  in  1913.  There  was  special  reason,  besides 
the  obvious  evidence  of  public  drunkenness,  for  the  prohibition 
campaign  to  gather  steam  in  1913:  provincial  legislation  in 
the  fall  introduced  the  new  tool  of  direct  legislation,  spe¬ 
cifically  a  referendum,  by  which  public  petition  might  get  re¬ 
sults.  Denominational  cooperation  took  on  new  meaning;  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Methodists  and  Baptists  presented  a  common  front, 
and  even  Anglican  Bishop  Henry  Allan  Gray  approved,  if  rather 
reticently.  Baptist  Rev.  F.  W.  Patterson  would  become  a  lead¬ 
ing  and  passionate  exponent  of  prohibition.  An  Edmonton  Pres¬ 
byterian  edited  the  monthly  newspaper,  The  Searchlight,  of  the 
Alberta  Temperance  and  Moral  Reform  League,  of  which  Edmonton's 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  G.  McQueen  was  president.  This  league  sought  to 
abolish  not  only  the  liquor  traffic,  but  also  gambling  (espe¬ 
cially  on  horse  races),  prize  fights,  and  "other  vices".  It 
sought  to  bar  liquor  licensees  from  municipal  office  and  to 
censor  theatres  and  moving  pictures.  A  mass  meeting  organized 
by  the  League  in  the  local  Bijou  theatre  featured  (along  with 
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that  new  novelty,  a  film  -  In  the  Grip  of  Alcohol)  the  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  League,  a  Methodist  clergyman.  Scandin¬ 
avian  (Swedish  and  Norwegian)  Lutherans  and  Baptists  were  just 

2  6 

beginning  to  lend  support. 

Though  the  League  had  since  1907  coordinated  the  work 

of  leading  clergymen,  especially  during  periods  of  campaign 

emphasis,  the  most  persistent  organization  of  the  laity  was 

still  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  In  Edmonton 

there  were  half  a  dozen  branches  in  1913,  as  well  as  a  Young 

27 

Women's  union.  The  Edmonton  W.C.T.U.  temperance  and  prohi¬ 
bition  program  was  apparently  the  most  vigorous  in  Alberta.  A 
paid  worker  saw  to  it  that  nearly  2,000  children  in  Edmonton 
and  area  heard  "scientific"  temperance  lectures.  Elementary 
school  age  children  were  invited  to  participate  in  silver  and 
gold  medal  recitation  contests,  using  topics  "related  to  the 
evils  of  the  liquor  traffic."  W.C.T.U.  members  circulated  pe¬ 
titions  against  the  granting  of  new  liquor  licenses  for  hotels. 
In  one  case  they  argued  that  a  particular  hotel  was  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  area  too  close  to  Strathcona  Public  Hospital  and  too 
far  from  police  premises  for  easy  supervision;  that  such  li¬ 
censes  contributed  nothing  to  travellers'  comfort,  while  en¬ 
dangering  the  moral  tone  of  the  town.  They  appealed  to  the 
Attorney-General  (unsuccessfully)  to  close  drinking  establish-  - 
ments  on  public  holidays.  They  protested  against  liquor  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  street  cars,  without  apparent  effect.  But  a 
campaign  to  eradicate  advertisement  in  stores  of  cigarettes 

and  Christmas  liquor  hampers  did  cause  one  department  store 

2  8 

to  respond  positively. 
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The  other  activities  of  the  W.C.T.U.  placed  the  prohi¬ 
bition  struggle  in  a  broader  urban  context.  That  it  was  linked 
with  the  middle  class  women's  campaign  for  suffrage  was  evident 
in  members'  attention  to  developments  in  Great  Britain.  In 
March  the  world  secretary  for  the  Women's  Missionary  Society 
spoke  to  the  W.C.T.U.  at  Government  House,  in  part  to  display 
the  connection  between  the  women's  franchise  movement  and  im¬ 
provement  of  prospects  in  the  temperance  campaign.  In  May  a 
member  recently  returned  from  England  entitled  her  talk  on 
her  experiences  "Equal  Suffrage".  The  W.C.T.U.  in  Edmonton  had 
long  argued  that  power  for  women  was  not  in  itself  the  issue: 
the  franchise  would  be  a  means  by  which  the  woman's  world  -  at 
home  -  could  be  protected.  Thus  W.C.T.U.  departments  were  con¬ 
cerned  not  just  with  "Scientific  Temperance",  "Anti-Narcotics" 
and  "Franchise  Legislation"  campaigns,  but  also  with  "Social 
Purity",  "Literature  for  Lumber  Camps  and  Mines",  "Immigra¬ 
tion",  "Mothers'  Meetings",  "Evangelism"  and  "Fruit,  Flowers 
and  Delicacies"  to  comfort  those  confined  to  hospital.  They 
tried  to  convince  "foreigners"  of  the  "evils  of  child  marriage; 
to  visit  and  improve  Chinese  women's  quarters;  to  convert  with 
Gospel  services  incarcerated  "white  slave  procurers",  who 

would  be  followed  with  letters  and  Christmas  treats  after  their 

2  9 

release  as  long  as  their  addresses  were  known.  They  worked 
assiduously,  in  short,  to  standardize  family  and  home  life  in 
the  city. 

This  was  a  long  term  example  of  Protestant  inter¬ 
denominational  (but  by  no  means  pan-denominational)  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  urban  context.  But  no  other  such  inter-denomina- 
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tional  organization  approached  the  permanence  which  had  been 
achieved  by  both  the  Young  Hen's  and  the  Young  Women's  Christ¬ 
ian  Associations.  The  general  assimilative  directive  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  constitution  was  that 

The  members  of  this  Association  shall  seek  out  young 
men  resident  or  strangers  in  Edmonton  and  endeavour 
to  bring  them  under  moral  influences  by  every  means 
possible,  surround  them  with  clean  associates  and  by 
personal  effort  try  to  win  them  to  the  highest  type 
of  manhood,  and  shall  endeavour  to  secure  that  regu¬ 
lar  attendance  at  and  membership  in  some  Protestant 
Evangelical  Church  [a  prerequisite  for  voting  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Y.M.C.A!].  They  shall  also  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  interest  the  churches  which  they  attend  in 
the  object  and  welfare  of  the  Association . 30 

The  means  to  this  end  were  by  1913  exceedingly  diverse.  A  range 
of  activities  depended  upon  the  centralized  administration  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  More  than  1,400  members,  not  to  mention  unnum¬ 
bered  outsiders,  participated  in  Y.M.C.A.  programs  which  ought 
to  be  designed,  stated  Mayor  Short  at  the  annual  banquet  in 
February,  to  replace  cowards  with  "men  who  were  not  afraid  to 
face  the  world,  honest  men  and  true  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
life." 

An  extensive  program  meant  considerable  organization, 
accomplished  by  means  of  committees  and  paid  staff.  A  Reli¬ 
gious  Work  Committee  supervised  Bible  classes,  special  evangel¬ 
ism  meetings  and  weekly  noon  meetings  at  the  C.N.R.  shops.  An 
Educational  Committee  kept  expanding  the  scope  of  its  work  to 
include  classes  for  senior  and  junior  businessmen;  classes  in 
architectural  drawing,  assorted  technical  and  science  subjects, 
industrial  arts,  first  aid;  classes  for  "coming  Canadians". 

Major  emphasis  was  placed  by  a  Boys'  Committee  on  classes  and 
activities  for  the  more  than  300  associated  boys  between  12 
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and  18  years  of  age,  as  well  as  many  more  non-members,  whether 
schoolboys  or  "employed  boys".  A  number  of  team  sports  were 
organized  within  the  Y .M. C. A. -sponsored  "Greater  Edmonton  Boys' 
League".  Gymnasium  classes  were  offered  separately  to  school 
boys  and  "employed  boys".  In  August  the  Y.U.C.A.  undertook 
to  teach  every  boy  to  swim,  although  the  response  was  not  as 
overwhelming  as  it  could  have  been.  The  boys'  Arts  and  Crafts 
Club  presented  an  exhibition  of  its  work;  it  also  received 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Alberta  Chief  Justice's  collection 
of  rare  stamps.  A  group  of  boat-builders  searched  for  a  suit¬ 
able  engine  for  their  project.  An  out-of-Edmonton  "retreat" 
and  a  summer  camp  at  Cooking  Lake  were  arranged  for  the  boys . 
They  were  taught  the  use  of  a  savings  bank,  and  were  treated 
for  a  time  to  a  periodical  publication  known  as  the  Edmonton 
Boy.  Their  community  was  given  a  broader  context  during  Na¬ 
tional  Boys'  Week,  when  they  competed  as  a  whole  in  a  variety 
of  activities  against  Y.M.C.A.  boys  across  the  country.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  week  the  Boys'  Division  secretary,  in  his  other 
capacity  as  secretary  of  the  Pocket  Testament  League,  signed 
up  ninety-four  boys,  and  resolved  to  seek  further  gains  among 
the  local  churches.  The  experiences  of  the  boys  involved  in 

the  Y.M.C.A.  were  various,  but  the  emphasis  on  cooperation 
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was  strong:  fitting  training  for  the  urban  existence. 

Athletic  activities,  including  gymnasium  classes  and 
team  sports,  were  a  large  part  of  the  adult  program  as  well. 

A  Social  Committee's  responsibilities  ranged  from  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  billiard  tournament  through  selection  of  men  to 
attend  a  Militia  and  Cadet  Camp  to  provision  of  social  teas 
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and  sometimes  employment  for  strangers.  There  was  enough  work 
in  the  several  fields  to  occupy  several  staff  members.  The 
general  secretary  was  joined  by  a  summer  assistant  and  an  of¬ 
fice  secretary.  The  Physical  Director  had  the  help  of  a  paid 

assistant.  Full  time  salaries  were  paid  to  a  Boys'  Secretary 

3  2 

and  to  an  Extension  Secretary.  The  Y.M.C.A.  was  a  civic 
institution,  getting  far  beyond  the  volunteer  stage  to  provide 
community  services  in  recreation,  education  and  citizenship 
preparation . 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was  by  1913 
pressing  along  a  similar  path.  For  the  Y.W.C.A.,  protection 
of  single  womankind  in  the  city  was  a  dominant  motive:  quar¬ 
ters  for  accommodation  were  therefore  vital.  By  1913  the  Board 
of  Directors  was  preoccupied  with  building  plans  to  provide 
accommodation  for  close  to  150  in  25  single  bedrooms,  50  double, 
and  three  dormitories,  with  dining,  reception,  chapel,  medical, 
library,  meeting,  education  and  club  facilities  including  the 
traditional  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  But  living  accommo¬ 
dation  was  paramount:  in  the  six  years  before  1913  the  Y.W.C.A. 
had  operated  first  an  ordinary  house,  then  a  vacated  nursing 
home  to  provide  for  up  to  forty  boarders,  whether  long  term  or 
transient.  Over  500  strangers  a  year  were  being  temporarily 
housed  by  the  Y.W.C.A.  A  "travellers'  aid"  program  involved 
meeting  trains  to  assist  the  lone  female  traveller.  In  the 
first  nine  months  of  1913  close  to  600  individuals  were  helped 
in  this  way,  better  than  a  third  of  them  to  the  extent  of 
being  brought  to  the  Y.W.C.A.  home.  Among  the  permanent  popu¬ 
lation,  younger  women  of  lower  income  were  the  main  targets; 
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older  women  were  welcome  as  members  in  order  to  assist  with 
the  voluntary  work.  In  order  to  cater  to  university  students, 
a  Y.W.C.A.  "hotel"  was  about  to  be  opened  on  the  south  side; 
in  the  northeast  a  cafeteria  and  "institute"  was  being  prepared. 
But  that  was  not  the  place  for  Y.W.C.A.  boarders;  the  new 
Y.W.C.A.  centre  would  be  safely  in  the  west  end. 

For  its  patrons,  the  Y.W.C.A.  provided  a  variety  of 
services:  from  evening  vespers  services  through  dances,  recep¬ 

tions  and  a  range  of  evening  games  and  music  entertainment  to 
employment  placement.  Hundreds  applied  for  work  through  the 
Y.W.C.A.  Although  the  Y.W.C.A.  had  fewer  paid  staff  members 
than  did  the  Y.M.C.A.,  there  were  separate  committees  to  super¬ 
vise  "Laws",  "Travellers'  Aid",  the  "Employment  Bureau",  the 
"Boarding  House",  "Health",  "Equal  Moral  Standards"  and  "Pre¬ 
vention  of  Traffic  in  Women" .  A  fortnightly  series  of  talks 
on  "literary  topics,  travel,  and  subjects  of  general  interest" 
was  initiated  in  1913,  but  the  educational  emphasis  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  (related  to  its  employment  role)  was  replaced  for 

the  Y.W.C.A.  by  attention  to  shelter  for  women's  persons  and 
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virtues.  Both  agencies  placed  easing  the  adjustments  of 
newcomers  high  on  the  lists  of  their  priorities  in  1913:  both, 
that  is  to  say,  interpreted  their  Christian  calling  very  much 
in  terms  of  building  a  proper  urban  community. 
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Chapter  17;  Recreation  and  Entertainment. 


With  the  growth  of  the  city,  recreation  was  transformed 
by  mass  forms  of  organization  and  entertainment  provided  as  a 
spectacle  for  throngs  of  onlookers.  Only  a  large  population 
made  these  forms  continuously  possible:  to  that  extent  Edmon¬ 
tonians  began  to  have  regular  access  to  experiences  which 
would  be  denied  a  community  of  village  dimensions.  At  the 
same  time,  traditional  small  scale  amusements  were  not  ruled 
out:  not  only  afternoon  teas  and  private  entertainment,  but 

also  such  standard  gatherings  as  public  dances  and  whist  drives 
staged  by  all  manner  of  organization  from  fraternal  lodge 
through  service  club  to  labour  union  proliferated.  Insofar  as 
those  organizations  multiplied  in  number  and  size,  so  also  did 
their  participatory  entertainments.  Regular  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  bolstered  group  solidarity  and,  to  the  degree  that 
they  simultaneously  fostered  urban  identification,  so  also 
did  their  small  scale  entertainments.  What  was  new  in  1913 
was  the  predominance  of  entertainments  involving  citizens  not 
as  participants  but  as  audiences. 

Some  of  this  was  simply  a  multiplication  with  popula¬ 
tion  growth  of  amateur  productions  which  were  already  tradi¬ 
tional  among  churches  and  schools  and,  occasionally,  other 
clubs.  They  were  primarily  opportunities  for  group  activity 
rather  than  spectacles  having  any  special  entertainment  appeal 
to  wide  audiences.  Sunday  school  concerts  like  that  of  Grace 
Methodist  church  on  New  Year's  day  were  annual  events.  For 
sacred  classical  music,  Edmontonians  had  a  choice  of  several 
major  presentations  in  1913:  Handel's  Messiah  by  the  McDougall 
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Methodist  church  choir  in  January;  Haydn's  Creation  by  the  choir 
of  First  Presbyterian  church  joined  by  the  Strathcona  Choral 
Society  in  March;  Stainer's  cantata.  The  Daughters  of  Jairus, 
and  music  of  Brahms  by  Christ  Church  (Anglican)  choir  in  Nov¬ 
ember.  Less  ambitious  concerts  and  recitals  abounded;  often 
they  raised  money  for  mission  or  welfare  purposes,  and  occas¬ 
ionally  they  featured  guest  artists  from  outside  the  city. 
Musical  and  dramatic  presentations  were  regularly  offered  by 
schools.  The  Alberta  College  Glee  Club  presented  occasional 
public  concerts,  accompanied  at  times  by  literary  lectures. 

Those  clubs  particularly  interested  in  maintaining  contact  with 
old  country  culture  sometimes  exhibited  it  to  the  community  at 
large.  Thus  Edmonton's  Gaelic  Society  arranged  a  "splendid 
Scotch  concert"  of  vocal  and  instrumental  solos  (including 
bagpipes),  sword  dances  and  Irish  jigs,  all  to  be  followed  by 
a  recreational  dance.''" 

Local  music  was  increasingly  being  presented  in  the  ur¬ 
ban  context  as  a  whole,  rather  than  for  select  group  member¬ 
ships.  The  theatres  profitting  from  the  steady  demand  for  pro¬ 
fessional  light  entertainment  might  bill  a  minimum  of  local 
talent  around  it.  Soprano  Alice  Pinckston  had  her  opportun¬ 
ity,  therefore,  to  make  an  impression  with  a  repertoire  of 

popular  songs  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  before  the  regular  films 
2 

were  shown.  Musical  societies  open  to  the  Edmonton  population 
at  large  laboured  for  the  specific  purpose  of  performing  for 
the  Edmonton  audience.  Besides  the  Strathcona  Choral  Society, 
the  Edmonton  Amateur  Operatic  Society,  the  Edmonton  Orchestral 
Society  and  the  Women's  Musical  Society  all  prepared  presenta- 
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tions.  The  last  named  group  was  admittedly  devoted  to  fort¬ 
nightly  recitals  chiefly  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  members, 
save  for  attempts  to  sponsor  visiting  performances  by  outside 
professionals.  The  operatic  society  just  got  its  rehearsals 
underway  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  Orchestral  So¬ 
ciety  in  its  second  season  offered  regular  Sunday  evening  con¬ 
certs  under  professional  direction  at  the  Empress  and  later 
the  large  Pantages  theatres.  Programs  of  shorter  pieces 
played  by  the  group  of  local  musicians  included  the  works  of 

Grieg,  Rossini,  Lehar  and  Wagner,  and  were  evidently  gratify- 

3 

mgly  popular.  Although  the  musicians  were  not  full  time 
paid  performers,  they  were  certainly  providing  a  special  ser¬ 
vice  within  the  total  urban  context. 

The  shows  of  the  Edmonton  Industrial  Exhibition  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  something  between,  combining  professional  con¬ 
tribution  and  local  participation.  It  had  a  paid  staff,  of 
course,  and  brought  in  outside  performers  for  both  the  spring 
race  meet  and  the  August  races  and  horse  show.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  shows  provided  the  opportunities  for  hundreds  to 
emulate  the  fashion  of  the  leading  ladies  in  attendance.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  ordinary  residents  in  the  region,  including  children, 
brought  their  livestock  and  handicrafts  to  be  judged  or  simply 
to  participate  in  the  carnival  attractions.  Though  participa¬ 
tion  was  widespread,  audiences  were  crucial  to  every  aspect 
of  the  fair:  to  pay  entrance  ticket  prices;  to  bet  on  horse 
races;  to  fill  the  Livestock  Pavilion;  to  pay  to  see  the  685 
pound  fat  lady,  the  flea  circus,  or  the  roller  skating  bear. 
When  rain  reduced  slightly  the  gate  receipts  of  the  August 
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Exhibition,  officials  were  to  some  extent  mollified  by  the  in¬ 
creased  income  generated  by  the  first  use  of  pari-mutual  betting 
machines  at  the  racetrack,  which  proved  to  contribute  a  profit 
advantage  over  the  traditional  use  of  travelling  bookmakers. 

The  two  shows,  but  particularly  the  summer  fair  over  several 
days,  were  striking  examples  of  mass  spectator  entertainment 
aimed  at  not  only  the  city  but  also  the  surrounding  district.4 

The  carnival  atmosphere  of  the  annual  exhibition  was 
recreated  from  time  to  time  by  travelling  circuses  or  "wild 
west  shows",  without  the  local  agricultural  or  civic  boosting 
components  of  the  local  exhibition.  These  attractions  could 
not  have  been  sustained  steadily  by  the  local  population  alone; 
indeed,  fair  concentrations  of  paying  population  were  impor¬ 
tant  even  to  draw  them  repeatedly  through  the  western  cities. 
One,  the  A.  G.  Barnes  Circus,  was  a  large  Canadian  show,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  were  American.  Several  stressed  the 
American  frontier  theme.  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show  itself 
passed  through  in  mid-July;  but  so  also  did  the  Oklahoma  Ranch 
Show  earlier,  emphasizing  "dare-devil  riding  and  roping  stars", 
as  well  as  Pawnee  Bill's  Far  East  Show.  There  were  in  some 

cases  huge  troupes,  the  performers  and  support  staff  of  Robin- 

5 

son's  Circus  said  to  number  600,  including  25  clowns.  They 
required,  and  evidently  got,  substantial  crowds  to  pay  their 
ways,  in  the  process  identifying  their  recurrent  presence  with 
the  city  location  for  the  surrounding  population. 

The  circus  companies  were  one  variety  among  the  host 
of  touring  professionals  passing  through  the  city.  A  few  of 
the  numerous  theatres  featured  drama  and  musical  drama.  Most 


productions,  especially  the  musical  ones,  were  light-hearted 
and  not  very  complex,  in  line  with  the  obvious  preferences 
of  popular  demand.  Among  the  musicals.  The  Merry  Widow  was 
the  best  known  classic,  but  was  particularly  admired  in  May 
for  its  costumes  and  sets.  Despite  their  lesser  stature, 
others  like  Hanky  Panky  achieved  great  popularity  on  the  firm 

'  r 

foundation  of  extravagant  visual  spectacle.  Two  theatres, 
the  Empire  and  the  Lyceum,  provided  most  of  the  dramatic  en¬ 
tertainment.  Except  during  the  summer  months,  when  vaudeville 
continued  unchallenged,  the  Empire  theatre  alternated  evenings 
with  dramatic  and  vaudeville  entertainment.  Their  dramatists, 
like  Wallace  Beery  in  the  comedy,  The  Balkan  Princess,  would 
make  several  appearances  within  a  week  and  then  move  on.  Thus 
variety  in  travelling  performances  made  up  for  the  lack  of  a 
solidly  established  local  company  (although  one  Edmonton  pro¬ 
duction  did  achieve  enough  popular  and  critical  acclaim  to  be 
considered  for  a  tour  itself) .  Most  advertisements  stressed 
the  New  York  origins  of  hit  productions,  but  quite  a  number 
came  also  from  England.  Well-known  English  comedienne  Alice 
Lloyd  captivated  viewers  in  a  March  presentation  known  as 
The  Rose  Maid.  The  "New  York  and  London  Comedy  Triumph", 

Ready  Money,  a  "Comedy  of  Love  and  Romance,  full  of  Laughs  and 
Thrills,"  was  originally  produced  in  New  York,  but  advertised 
on  the  strength  of  the  Queen  of  England's  endorsement  in  a 

typical  example  of  the  attempt  to  exploit  the  authority  of 

7 

both  revered  entertainment  metropoles. 

Some  of  the  dramatic  entertainment  was  distinguished. 
An  aging  Sarah  Bernhardt  appeared  in  a  January  production  of 


. 
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Camille  after  two  months  of  promotional  press.  Alexandre  Du¬ 
mas'  comedy,  A  Marriage  of  Convenience,  packed  houses  for  per¬ 


formances  by  famous  English  actors  Lewis  Waller  and  Madge 
Titheridge.  Three  Shakespearian  comedies,  Twelfth  Night,  As 
You  Like  It  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  drew  good  receptions 
in  November.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  season  began  with 
a  month's  returns  of  spring  productions,  so  that  even  variety 
was  limited  to  the  winter  and  the  spring.  In  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  the  owners  of  the  Empire  had  run  an  alternative  experi¬ 
ment  since  purchasing  and  renaming  the  Edmonton  Opera  House  in 
1910.  There  they  installed  Canadian  stock  companies  for  runs 
of  several  months  at  a  time.  As  1913  began,  the  Winnipeg  Stock 
Company  continued  its  engagement  until  the  end  of  January.  A 
Vancouver  company  renamed  itself  the  Lyceum  Stock  Company  for 
its  Edmonton  stint  through  May,  following  which  the  Toronto 
Stock  Company  carried  on  into  1914.  From  these  companies 
would  emanate  from  two  to  seven  plays  a  month,  all  calculated 
to  provide  light  entertainment  to  draw  crowds  steadily  with 
titles  like  the  inevitable  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  The  Romance  of 
the  Suffragette,  Sherlock  Holmes,  The  Girl  from  the  Golden 
West,  Jane  Eyre,  Because  She  Loved  Him  So,  The  Call  of  the 
North,  Pierre  of  the  Plains  and  Zaza .  Although  the  companies 
did  not  move  on  as  quickly,  their  semi-permanent  base  was  in¬ 
tended  to  permit  preparation  of  one  play  after  another:  vari¬ 
ety  was  again  a  keynote  to  attracting  crowds  of  spectators. 
Newspaper  sections  like  the  Edmonton  Bulletin's  "Theatrical 
News  of  the  Week"  promoted  interest  not  only  with  local  adver¬ 
tisements  but  also  with  theatrical  agents '  prepared  stories  on 
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coining  productions  as  well  as  glamorous  international  news 
which  would  of  course  enhance  the  value  of  advertisements 
stressing  New  York  or  London  origins  for  either  a  play  or 
its  performers. ^ 

The  international  enterprise  which  was  true  for  most 
of  Edmonton's  theatrical  entertainment  was  especially  obvious 
in  the  city's  vaudeville  and  moving  picture  theatres.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  Edmonton  was  served  by  only  one  vaude¬ 
ville  circuit,  the  American-owned  Orpheum  Circuit,  which  placed 
entertainment  in  the  Empire  Theatre  on  alternate  evenings  (and 
for  matinees) .  The  standard  comedy,  dexterity  and  music  which 
filled  most  of  each  program  would  be  relieved  by  attempts  at 
extravagant  feature  presentations  which  received  most  of  the 
advertisement  and  review  attention.  Thus  a  "celebrated  French 
danseuse",  her  effects  enhanced  by  mirrors  and  electrical  tech¬ 
nology,  did  a  "dance  of  the  flames"  on  a  stage  apparently 
"shrouded  in  flame  and  smoke."  Her  "wild  and  weirdly  fascin¬ 
ating  dance"  was  said  to  evolve  in  the  finale  "into  a  great 
white  Lily  of  France."^  The  demand  for  such  entertainment 
was  enough  to  bring  into  the  city  another  vaudeville  entre¬ 
preneur,  Alexander  Pantages,  to  build  the  largest  theatre  in 
Edmonton,  the  1,600  capacity  Pantages,  complete  with  side  box 
seats  and  a  balcony.  Mayor  Short,  Lt.  Gov.  Bulyea  and  other 
"distinguished  citizens"  were  among  the  packed  house  viewing 
the  theatre's  opening  in  May;  it  was  intended,  however,  ex¬ 
pressly  to  contain  the  acts  of  Pantages'  own  vaudeville  cir¬ 
cuit,  with  his  violinist  wife  headlining  the  first  show. 
Thenceforth  the  Pantages'  Italian  equestrian  team  with  Ringling 
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Bros,  experience  and  "bright  musical  comedies"  like  "Cannibal 
Isle"  would  compete  for  an  appreciative  audience  with  Eddie 
Foy  and  the  Seven  Little  Foys,  and  other  shows  brought  by 
the  Orpheum  Circuit . ^ 

Touring  theatrical  performers  would  soon  reel,  however, 
before  the  impact  of  moving  pictures.  In  Edmonton  there  were 
at  least  a  dozen  "photoplay"  or  moving  picture  theatres  in 
1913,  all  opened  since  1909  and  four  of  them  new  in  1913,  one 
of  them  aptly  named  the  "Dreamland".  Moving  pictures  had  en¬ 
tered  theatres  as  the  latest  development  of  the  technology 
which  many  years  earlier  had  presented  lantern  slides. 

Even  yet  the  reels  were  short  so  that  an  evening's  entertain¬ 
ment  would  normally  feature  several  brief  films  interspersed 
with  local  or  touring  professional  musical  entertainment.  Thus 
"Edmonton's  Largest  Fotoplay  Theatre,"  the  Bijou,  advertised 
on  one  occasion  not  only  the  "Edison  Two  Reel  Feature  'The 
Mystery  of  West  Sedgewick',"  but  also  "Refined  Musicale,  Miss 
Alice  Pinckston,  in  new  and  popular  ballads."  A  travelling 
"concert  orchestra"  once  shared  the  billing  at  the  Orpheum 
theatre  with  "the  usual  high-class  program  of  picture  plays," 
in  this  case  "a  two -reel  Pathe,  'Drama  in  the  Air',  'A  Gamble 
with  Death',  and  a  comedy,  'Absent-minded  Mr.  Boob'."  One 
Frederick  Irving,  whose  claim  to  fame  was  to  have  sung  with 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  "delighted"  his  audience  in  another  movie 
house,  the  Monarch.  Advertising  was  most  intense,  however, 
on  behalf  of  the  moving  pictures  themselves,  the  plots  of  which 
were  tantalizingly  presented  in  the  "Amusements"  sections  of 
the  newspapers.  The  number  of  reels  in  a  film,  or  the  number 
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of  films  shown  (that  is,  quantity)  was  stressed,  although  the 

attempt  was  regularly  made  as  well  to  promote  the  special  aura 

of  individual  theatres.  "Canada's  Theatre  Beautiful,"  read 

one  advertisement,  "The  Home  of  Features  Where  Everybody  Goes 

-  EMPRESS  -  Canada's  Finest  Photo  Playhouse  -  Where  Society 
1^ 

Meets."  “ 

p 

Of  course,  the  more  of  that  "society"  the  better. 

Moving  picture  technology  permitted  mass  entertainment  busi¬ 
ness  like  no  other  form,  and  therefore  incidentally  multiplied 
the  homogenizing  (many  would  say  levelling)  process  within  this 
city  as  within  those  of  the  continent.  A  Bulletin  commentator 
might  remark  about  the  value  of  moving  pictures  to  eliminate 
"that  dramatic  atrocity  the  Number  2,  3, and  4  company,  the 
cheaply  engaged  and  poorly  staged  aggregation  that  has  been 
accustomed  to  circle  the  smaller  cities  with  presentations  of 
sad  versions  of  the  big  successes  of  the  New  York  season,"  but 
one  might  equally  well  speculate  on  the  modern  theme  of  the 
effects  proceeding  from  the  effort  to  tailor  moving  pictures 
to  the  tastes  of  the  widest  possible  audience.  Within  Edmon¬ 
ton  it  meant  that  the  subjects  of  conversation  in  the  realm  of 
entertainment  became  standardized,  as  well  as  that  the  marvels 
of  movie  technology  and  the  expertise  of  renowned  performers 
were  associated  with  the  city.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
sort  of  urban  excitement  was  engendered  by  the  appearance  for 
the  first  time  in  April  and  May  of  the  "new  Edison  talking 
pictures,"  which  impressed  the  select  premiere  audience  of 
newspaper  men  and  women  for  its  synchronization  of  sound  with 
visual  effect,  if  not  for  its  tone.  Mass  audiences  were  wildly 
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enthusiastic  about  the  improved  realism  of  screen  presenta- 

.  .  13 

tions . 

Mass  exposure  of  a  common  product  inevitably  brought 
community  attempts  to  control  that  product.  Live  productions 
developed  elsewhere  before  import  into  Edmonton  had  already 
stimulated  censorship  to  meet  Canadian  standards  or  provoked 
comments  like  those  found  in  the  Edmonton  Capital  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  plays  imported  to  Edmonton  were  all  too  often  marred 
by  suggestive  vulgarities  or  capable  of  offending  local  clergy¬ 
men  for  their  "questionable  moral  tone."  The  realism  of  film, 
such  as  it  was  in  that  early  stage,  introduced  a  new  dilemma. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  in  1913  it  was  the  protrayal  of  vio¬ 
lence  on  the  screen  which  stimulated  censorship  proceedings. 

In  February  the  appearance  of  a  film  about  a  New  York  police¬ 
man  who  was  in  the  end  murdered  raised  enough  objections  about 
its  effect  on  juvenile  minds  to  cause  appointment  of  a  committee 
from  the  provincial  Children's  Aid  and  Attorney  General's  de¬ 
partments  to  consider  its  censorship.  By  December  regular 
censorship  procedures  were  in  place  in  time  to  forbid  the  show¬ 
ing  of  a  picture  called  The  Law  Breakers,  and  to  confiscate 
the  film  when  the  Monarch  Theatre  attempted  to  ignore  the  rul¬ 
ing.  The  question  of  moral  control  arose  in  a  more  indirect 
way:  an  uproar  briefly  followed  the  announced  intentions  of 

the  Portola  Theatre  to  begin  showing  moving  pictures  on  Sun¬ 
days,  amidst  rumours  that  several  others  would  follow  suit, 
setting  aside  10  percent  of  profits  to  fight  possible  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings.  This  would  of  course  be  much  more  feasible  with  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  than  with  other  entertainments  because  it  would 


\ 
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alienate  far  fewer  employees.  But  those  managers  who  did  not 

wish  to  initiate  Sunday  business  would  have  practical  reasons 

to  add  to  their  moral  indignation,  and  in  the  face  of  their 

threats  to  launch  legal  proceedings  themselves,  the  renegades 

14 

ceased  to  press  their  proposal.  These  few  incidents  are 
enough  to  introduce  an  increasing  urban  dilemma:  the  impos¬ 
ition  of  international  standards  of  taste  on  urban  individuals 
would  easily  go  along  with  the  advantages  of  mass  technology 
and  collective  entertainment. 

Sports  activities  may  have  been  free  of  that  sort  of 
controversy,  but  large  scale  organization  produced  standard 
experiences  there  as  well.  Some  activities  in  which  large 
numbers  of  people  participated,  not  necessarily  competitively, 
like  swimming  and  skating,  demanded  cooperation  of  some  sort 
to  develop  the  necessary  facilities  and  the  efforts  of  the 
city  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  provide  these  has  already  been  indi¬ 
cated.  Popular  pressure  on  the  Y.M.C.A.  pool  had  increased 
with  the  rapid  immigration  into  Edmonton  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  original  pool  built  in  1908  had  nearly  to  be  doubled 
in  size  in  1910. ^  The  Y.M.C.A.  was  also  an  international 
imposition  on  Edmonton  organization,  but  without  the  commer¬ 
cial  aspects  of  other  entertainment  businesses.  But  commer¬ 
cially  operated  mass  participatory  entertainment  had  come  to 
Edmonton  by  1913,  especially  in  the  forms  of  bowling  and  bill¬ 
iards,  although  it  was  not  yet  extensive.  The  Olympic  Bowling 
Lanes  was  a  business  dependent  for  its  profits  on  maximum 
general  usage.  Its  popularity  was  enhanced  by  the  publicity 
emanating  from  the  organization  of  a  bowling  league  for  half- 
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a-dozen  six-man  teams  whose  results  were  regularly  reported. 

A  provincial  bowling  tournament  in  the  spring,  the  fourth  such 

annual  event,  matched  four  Edmonton  teams  against  many  others 

and  created  immense  enthusiasm  among  a  band  of  spectators  and 

long  newspaper  coverage.  It  was  the  beginning  for  what  would 

turn  out  to  be  an  immensely  popular  activity  to  occupy  crowds 
1 6 

of  people.  There  were  at  least  three  pool  and  billiard  par¬ 
lors  in  the  city.  One  advertised  on  the  sports  pages  of  the 
Journal  and  the  other  two  sponsored  pool  and  siooker  tournaments 
which  drew  newspaper  publicity.  The  cause  may  have  been  no¬ 
tably  aided  by  the  appearance  before  substantial  audiences  of 

the  touring  world  champion  English  billiardist  to  demolish 

17 

local  champions  over  huge  handicaps.  These  were  comfortable 
sports  placed  within  reach  of  almost  everyone  of  ordinary  dex¬ 
terity  at  times  which  would  accommodate  them;  they  would 
shortly  become  regular  urban  forms  of  diversion  for  significant 
sectors  of  the  population. 

For  the  more  strenuous  sports,  structured  organization 
and  civic  representation  had  advanced  considerably  in  complex¬ 
ity  with  the  increase  in  population.  Most  but  not  all  of  it 
was  still  amateur,  even  at  the  level  of  city  representation. 
Some  sports  -  especially  those  with  little  international  pro¬ 
motion  -  drew  considerably  less  attention  from  participants 
and  spectators  than  others.  Lacrosse,  once  prominent  in  Ed¬ 
monton,  had  descended  (in  organizational  terms)  to  the  level 
of  occasional  pick-up  games  between  north  and  south  siders. 
Cricket,  on  the  other  hand,  although  not  played  before  enor¬ 
mous  crowds,  was  sustained  in  part  by  the  old  country  reports 
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in  the  newspaper  sports  pages  and  by  such  events  as  an  all- 

star  game  against  a  touring  Australian  team.  Still,  cricket 

remained  an  internal  affair  of  the  Edmonton  Cricket  League,  in 

which  six  local  teams  represented  such  diverse  groups  as  the 

Edmonton  and  Strathcona  Cricket  Clubs,  the  19th  Dragoons,  the 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  staff  and  the  North  Edmonton  district. 

There  was  no  provision  for  an  Edmonton  representative  team  in 
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provincial  or  national  championship  play.  In  basketball, 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  there  were  challenge 
series  between  Edmonton  and  Calgary  teams  for  so-called  Alberta 
championships  at  all  of  the  junior,  intermediate  and  senior 
levels,  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  promoted  league  play  in  its  gymnasium. 
The  inter-city  matches  could  apparently  generate  substantial 
audience  interest,  and  quite  a  number  of  teams  within  the 
cities  participated  in  the  various  leagues.  The  public  schools 
of  the  city  arranged  league  play  for  both  boys'  and  girls' 
representative  teams. ^ 

The  level  of  involvement,  particularly  for  spectators, 
was  higher  for  soccer.  A  school  league  operated  for  soccer 
too,  but  senior  and  intermediate  men's  leagues  within  the  city 
sported  much  more  ethnic  flavour  with  teams  like  the  "Callies", 
St.  George's,  Sons  of  England,  Sons  of  Scotland  and  Edmonton 
Welsh  mixing  with  Y.M.C.A.  and  University  representatives, 
players  from  the  19th  Alberta  Dragoons  and  employees  of  the 
C.P.R.  and  Edmonton  street  railway  system.  The  identifica¬ 
tions  no  doubt  sparked  the  attendance  of  the  large  crowd  at 
Diamond  Park  which  saw  the  Callies  defeat  the  Sons  of  Scotland 
early  in  June  in  a  match-up  of  league  leaders.  Divided  in 
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allegiance,  the  players  and  onlookers  nevertheless  adopted  a 
common  aspect  of  the  Edmonton  lifestyle  in  which  the  osten¬ 
sible  opponents  could  not  in  reality  do  without  one  another 
in  order  to  present  the  sporting  spectacle.  For  soccer  the 
degree  of  external  organization  was  extensive.  Not  only  did 
the  Edmonton  soccer  clubs  participate  in  the  Alberta  Football 
Association,  but  the  stumbling  block  to  affiliation  with  the 
Dominion  association  seemed  to  be  that  association's  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  allow  games  between  Canadian  amateur  teams  and  touring 
old  country  professionals.  While  there  were  inter-city  chal¬ 
lenge  matches,  at  another  level  there  was  also  a  structured 
route  by  which  the  Edmonton  High  School  won  the  Rutherford 
Trophy  for  northern  Alberta  supremacy  and  the  senior  Caledonian 

team  met  Lloydminster  in  the  semi-final  match  for  the  provin- 
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cial  championship  Bennett  Shield.  In  contrast  to  the  mul¬ 
tiple-level  soccer  action,  only  two  Edmonton  teams  participated 
under  the  organization  of  the  Alberta  Rugby  Union:  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta  and  the  Edmonton  Rugby  Football  club,  managed 
by  that  professional  Edmonton  sportsman.  Deacon  White,  presided 
over  by  Alderman  Joseph  Driscoll  and  including  in  its  execu¬ 
tive  committee  J.  A.  Clarke.  While  these  teams  played  few 

games,  they  promoted  them  heavily,  building  crowds  of  hundreds 
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and  thousands  by  the  focus  of  rugby  football. 

Hockey  still  held,  however,  the  greatest  attraction 
for  Edmontonians.  Some  thirty  Edmonton  teams,  twice  the  pre¬ 
vious  season's  total,  played  within  the  organization  of  the 
Alberta  Amateur  Hockey  Association  in  inter-city,  district, 
senior  and  intermediate  leagues  during  the  winter  of  1913-14. 


' 


At  the  inter-city  level,  two  Edmonton  teams  were  matched  in 

league  games  with  two  Calgary  teams,  cleverly  maintaining 

spectator  interest  with  multiple  rivalries,  one  within  the 

city,  and  some  four  others  involving  Edmonton  versus  Calgary 

teams.  The  Eskimos,  another  Deacon  White  team,  managed  in 

the  spring  of  1913  to  progress  to  the  national  Allan  Cup  semi 

final  series  in  Winnipeg  in  a  process  which  maintained  high 

interest.  Here  was  spectator  sport  not  far  short  of  profess- 
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ional  entertainment.  But  then,  hockey  was  something  new  to 
Deacon  White,  former  American;  baseball  was  what  he  had  come 
for  and  professional  baseball  for  the  Canadian  west  he  had 
promoted  successfully  since  1907.  By  1911  the  Western  Canada 
League  had  expanded  to  include  eight  prairie  teams.  They 
dropped  to  four  in  1912  and  the  league  appeared  headed  for  ex 
tinction  in  the  off-season,  but  the  owner  of  the  Edmonton 
"Gray  Birds",  Frank  Gray,  became  president  of  the  league  and 
mustered  the  participation  of  six  teams  in  Alberta  and  Sask¬ 
atchewan,  including  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  The  Edmonton  team 
was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  league,  interest  dwindled,  and 
Gray  gave  up  the  franchise  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Once 
again  Manager  Deacon  White  and  friends  kept  the  franchise 
alive:  W.  J.  Magrath  became  president  and  Joe  Clarke  secre¬ 

tary-treasurer  of  the  new  joint-stock  Edmonton  Recreation  Com 
pany . 

Despite  its  precarious  hold  in  Edmonton,  professional 
baseball  displayed  two  significant  urban  characteristics.  In 
the  first  place,  it  proved  the  eagerness  of  many  Edmontonians 
to  identify  with  a  professional  representative  team  playing 
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more  than  sixty  home  games  a  season.  Had  his  team  been  present¬ 
able,  Gray  might  not  have  been  discouraged  by  the  end  of  the 
year:  the  season  opened  with  an  overflow  crowd  of  2,500  and 

continued  for  a  time  with  occasional  games  each  drawing  close 
to  2,000  spectators.  It  was  only  at  the  hopeless  end  of  a 
dismal  season  that  patronage  dropped  as  low  as  400  or  fewer 
at  times.  In  the  second  place,  the  team  and  league  were  par¬ 
ticipants  in  a  vast  American  professional  sport  empire.  The 
Gray  Birds  played  in  a  "Class  D"  league  in  a  system  governed 
by  an  American  "National  Commission"  which  set  the  standards 
of  population  base  and  salary  for  its  multitude  of  leagues. 
Promotional  news  releases  before  the  season  began  reported 
recruits  pouring  in  from  Chicago,  Kentucky,  Detroit,  St. 

Paul,  Ft.  Wayne,  Kansas  and  Spokane.  Publicity  support  for 
baseball  in  Edmonton  came  not  only  from  city  amateur  leagues, 
which  prospered  at  the  senior,  intermediate  and  junior  levels, 
but  also  from  the  long  reports  on  the  games  of  the  premier 

American  and  National  leagues  which  dominated  the  Edmonton 
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sports  pages.  The  linkage  of  the  two  themes,  a  willingness 
among  citizens  to  cheer  for  a  successful  representative  team 
and  the  outside  source  of  its  organization  and  players  is 
suggestive  about  the  urban  experience.  Specialists  were 
allowed  to  represent  the  city.  It  mattered  not  that  those 
specialists  had  no  idea  what  they  were  representing;  what 
mattered  was  that  they  be  successful  and  that  the  whole  city 
be  allowed  to  identify  with  that  success.  The  bond  was  the 
medium  of  exchange:  money  for  services  provided,  just  as 
so  many  other  collective  transactions  had  bound  the  citizens 
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to  one  another.  And  to  cope  with  this  desire,  Edmontonians 
accepted  an  external,  international  model. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  opportunity 
for  newspaper  readers  to  immerse  themselves  in  the  fantasy  of 
far-away  games.  One  could  read  regularly,  occasionally  on 
the  front  pages  of  newspapers,  about  Scottish  and  English  lea¬ 
gue  soccer,  English  and  Australian  cricket,  eastern  Canadian 
professional  hockey  and  lacrosse,  round  by  round  details  of 
American  and  Australian  boxing  matches,  professional  bowling 
in  the  United  States,  American  and  eastern  Canadian  college 
football,  English  and  other  horse  racing,  American  golfing, 

Davis  Cup  tennis.  In  between  would  come  more  infrequent  ac¬ 
counts  of  American  professional  baseball  trades  and  salary 
disputes,  Toronto  hockey  club  scandals,  English  marksmanship 
championships,  American  prison  baseball  and  Russian  bids  on 
Kentucky  stallions:  sometimes  there  was  enough  to  fill  fully 

five  sports  pages,  completely  overshadowing  -  or  providing 
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the  real  urban  framework  -  for  local  events.  Professional¬ 
ism  was  therefore  pervasive  in  Edmonton  sports  for  the  specta¬ 
tors  (including  readers),  even  though  active  local  manifesta¬ 
tions  were  still  limited.  Besides  baseball  players,  few  other 
paid  sportsmen  stayed  long  in  Edmonton.  A  boxer  of  Italian 
origin  known  as  "Kid"  Scaler  appeared  to  use  Edmonton  as  his 
home  base;  thus  even  a  match  in  Vancouver  at  which  Scaler 
would  earn  $1,000  was  expected  to  draw  Edmonton  spectators, 
and  a  match  with  a  Calgary-based  boxer  was  promoted  heavily 
on  the  basis  of  the  accepted  urban  rivalry.  Professional 
wrestling  did  occasionally  appear  in  Edmonton,  but  the  contest- 
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ants  in  one  example  were  Liverpool  and  Scottish  champions: 

25 

it  had  the  aspect  of  a  professional  entertainment  tour. 

Next  to  baseball,  horse  racing  was  undoubtedly  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  professional  sports  entertainment  in  the  city.  Horses 
from  as  far  away  as  Toronto  participated  in  the  spring  meet 
staged  by  the  Exhibition  Association,  and  the  visits  were  re¬ 
peated  during  the  summer  exhibition.  An  Edmonton  Jockey  Club 
was  formed  to  make  the  racing  opportunity  more  frequent:  it 

looked  for  land  for  a  new  racetrack  on  which  two  more  meets 

2  6 

of  a  week's  duration  each  could  be  staged. 

The  trend  would  of  course  be  arrested  somewhat  by  the 
war,  but  the  advent  of  professionals  in  sport  as  in  theatre 
entertainment  fastened  the  attention  of  many  Edmontonians 
onto  the  same  spectacles;  it  standardized  their  recreational 
experiences.  Sports  contests  had  the  additional  aspect  of 
competition:  to  attract  large  audiences  it  was  necessary  for 

promoters  to  foster  vicarious  identification  of  a  city  full 
of  individuals  with  a  team  or  individual  competitor  labelled 
arbitrarily  with  the  name  of  Edmonton.  In  such  ways  was  com¬ 
munity  solidarity  advanced  one  more  step,  beyond  the  coopera¬ 
tion  necessary  to  attract  people  to  see  displays  of  local 
amateur  theatricals  or  to  organize  the  dozens  of  sports  leagues 
which  brought  competitors  together  within  the  context  of  the 
city . 
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SECTION  IV:  EDMONTON  IN  1921 


Chapter  18:  The  People. 

Edmonton  in  1921  was  a  city  of  close  to  60,000  popu¬ 
lation  occupying  42%  square  miles  at  a  density  of  slightly 
less  than  1,400  persons  per  square  mile,  the  last  figure  com¬ 
paring  with  Calgary's  near  1,600,  Vancouver's  6,700,  Winni¬ 
peg's  7,700,  Montreal's  12,300,  Ottawa's  16,700  and  Toronto's 
20,200.  The  low  density  reflects  the  end  of  pre-war  boom  con¬ 
ditions:  a  drop  of  nearly  20  percent  in  the  population  and 
geographic  boundaries  encompassing  land  speculation  of  a  more 
optimistic  era.  The  substantial  overbalance  of  men  to  women 
characteristic  of  pre-war  booming  Edmonton  had  disappeared  by 
1921. 1 

Those  of  British  "racial  origin"  formed  78  percent  of 
the  population.  Half  of  these  were  English  in  racial  origin; 
better  than  one-quarter  were  of  Scottish  background,  and  less 
than  one-quarter  were  Irish.  This  preponderance  of  British 
stock  left  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  population  divided 
among  those  of  at  least  thirty  different  racial  origins,  none  of 
which  clearly  stood  out  statistically.  True,  those  of  French 
origin  constituted  the  next  largest  group,  but  they  formed 
less  than  five  percent  of  Edmonton's  total  population.  Aus¬ 
trians  (a  rather  uncertain  "racial  origin")  and  Germans  each 
contributed  close  to  three  percent  to  the  Edmonton  mix;  Rus- 
rians,  "Hebrews",  Dutch  (another  ambiguous  category  given  the 
recent  experience  of  World  War  I) ,  each  in  declining  numerical 
order,  made  up  between  one  and  two  percent.  There  were  suppos- 
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edly  only  508  "Ukrainians  (including  a  smattering  of  Bukovin- 

ians,  Galicians  and  Ruthenians)  in  the  city,  fewer  of  them  than 

there  were  Chinese  (518),  although  of  the  latter  501  were  male. 

Swedes,  "Negroes",  Belgians  and  Danes  were  each  represented 

by  between  200  and  400  Edmonton  residents  counted  in  the  1921 

2 

federal  census.  Thus  an  Ontario  visitor  to  Edmonton  would 
be  impressed  simultaneously  with  the  predominance  of  people 
similar  to  those  in  central  Canada,  and  with  the  notable  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  supplementary  and  alien  diversity. 

The  proper  designations  for  the  individuals  lumped  into 
the  Austrian,  Ukrainian  and  Russian  categories  could  form  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  debate;  so  too  might  the  accuracy  of 
the  Germanic  count  among  Austrians,  Dutch,  Germans  and  Rus¬ 
sians  in  a  period  when  war-time  sensitivities  were  easily 
aroused.  Attention  to  the  birthplaces  of  Edmontonians  at  once 
clarifies  and  clouds  the  picture.  It  was  a  young  population, 
one-third  at  most  fourteen  years  of  age  and  one-half  between 

fifteen  and  forty-four;  that  left  merely  one-sixth  of  the  citi- 

3 

zens  with  the  wisdom  of  those  forty-five  or  more  years  of  age. 
Despite  the  youthfulness  of  the  population,  most  were  still 
outsiders,  at  least  as  measured  by  place  of  birth.  While  more 
than  half  were  Canadian  born,  only  one-quarter  were  born  in 
Alberta;  the  majority  of  the  remaining  Canadian  born  were  from 
Ontario.  Another  one-quarter  of  the  general  populace  were  born 
on  the  British  Isles,  the  largest  proportion  of  them  in  England. 
Very  few  were  born  in  British  territories  other  than  Canada  or 
the  British  Isles.  The  birthplace  of  the  next  most  significant 
group  was  the  United  States  (nearly  one-tenth) ;  then  came 
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Europe  (seven  percent) ,  and  Asia  (one  percent)  . 

The  proportion  of  Edmontonians  of  European  birthplace 
(seven  percent)  in  comparison  with  the  proportion  claiming 
European  "racial  origin"  (about  20  percent)  indicates  that 
two-thirds  of  the  apparently  alien  were  probably  born  in  Can¬ 
ada  or  in  the  United  States.  Comparison  of  the  largest  spe¬ 
cific  groups  yields  the  information  that  fewer  than  10  percent 
of  Franco-Edmontonians  were  French  born;  only  about  20  percent 
of  each  of  the  German  and  Swedish  groups  were  born  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  native  countries;  perhaps  30  percent  of  the  Dutch 
and  Norwegians  began  in  their  native  lands.  Even  Ukrainians 
(which  designation  in  this  post-war  period  was  commonly  under¬ 
stood  to  subsume  Ukrainian  Galicians,  Bukovinians  and  Ruthen- 
ians)  appear  to  have  been  born  two-thirds  outside  Ukraine. 

In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not  as  apparent  as  for  the  others 
that  North  America  was  the  birthplace  of  those  two-thirds. 

The  figures  on  Ukrainians  would  be  complicated  by  the  compar¬ 
able  ones  for  Russians,  Austrians  or  Poles.  Another  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  comparison  derives  from  the  "Hebrew"  entry  in  the 
"racial  origin"  column  having  no  counterpart  in  the  "birthplace" 
column;  their  statistically  hidden  birthplaces  undermine  all 
other  comparisons.  Nevertheless,  a  broad  pattern  emerges  sug¬ 
gesting  that  most  western  European  Edmontonians  had  spent  a 
generation  in  North  America,  while  most  eastern  European  and 
Chinese  Edmontonians  were  more  directly  recent  emigrants  from 
their  homelands.  98  percent  of  the  Chinese  in  Edmonton  were 
probably  born  in  China;  three-quarters  of  the  local  Russians 
in  Russia  or  neighbouring  locales;  60  percent  of  Polish- 
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Edmontonians  in  Poland.  Despite  their  small  proportion  of 
the  total  population,  these  groups  and  Ukrainians  (these  to  a 
degree  difficult  to  determine  statistically)  would  presumably 
have  been  the  most  visible  "aliens"  whose  habits  would  most 
easily  have  been  distinguished. 

Customs  and  attitudes  brought  in  from  outside  Canada 
were,  moreover,  far  more  noticeable  than  the  proportion  of 
foreign  born  alone  would  indicate.  The  Canadian  born  included 
a  very  high  proportion  of  the  very  young.  Thus,  among  the  two- 
thirds  of  Edmontonians  over  fourteen,  only  40  percent  were  Cana¬ 
dian  born,  while  nearly  as  many  were  British  born  and  almost 
one-quarter  were  born  elsewhere. ^  We  might  expect  this  trend 
to  be  further  emphasized  were  figures  available  for  adults  over 
twenty-one.  Altogether,  then,  the  culturally  significant 
adult  portion  of  the  population  was  considerably  less  Canadian 
born  than  their  offspring  who  would  in  part  at  least  imbibe 
their  values  and  habits  of  life.  Further  to  support  this  point 
about  the  importance  of  Edmonton's  ethnic  divisions,  the  "Cana¬ 
dian  born"  population  was  in  more  than  half  the  cases  not 
purely  Canadian  in  terms  of  parentage.  One-fifth  had  British 
born  parents,  and  one-tenth  a  combination  of  British  and  Cana¬ 
dian  born  parents.  One-eighth  of  the  Canadian  natives'  par¬ 
ents  were  neither  Canadian  nor  British  born  (though  these  in-  _ 
eluded  the  American  born,  of  course)  and  another  one-twelfth 
were  born  of  a  combination  of  Canadian  or  British  and  "for- 
eign"  parents.  A  Canadianization  process  was  evidently  well 
underway  in  terms  of  mixed  marriages;  but  at  the  same  time 
much  of  the  "Canadian"  element  in  Edmonton  was  very  new  and 
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still  presumably  subject  to  alien  influences. 

Of  the  external  ethnic  influences  on  Edmonton's  commu¬ 
nity,  two  would  nevertheless  have  been  recognized  as  typically 
and  traditionally  Canadian:  the  British  and  the  French.  Their 
presence  was  hardly  remarkable,  although  in  Edmonton  as  in 
western  Canada  generally,  by  1921  the  French  presence  was  de¬ 
cidedly  a  minority  one.  The  French  minority  in  Canada  had, 
however,  been  highlighted  during  the  war,  with  minor  conse¬ 
quences  for  Edmonton's  French  community.  In  the  wake  of  the 
conscription  crisis  in  Canada  generally,  the  Franco-Albertan 
community  (with  its  organizational  leadership  in  Edmonton)  was 
briefly  stimulated  to  an  upsurge  in  cultural  anxiety  and  ef¬ 
fort,  at  least  in  terms  of  mutual  encouragement.  French  lan¬ 
guage,  theatrical,  educational  and  press  organizations  were 
argued  to  be  the  routes  to  maintenance  of  Franco-Albertan  cul¬ 
ture:  cultural  superiority  would  overcome  numerical  inferior¬ 

ity.  This  thrust  was  rather  blunted  by  an  equal  insistence 
on  good  relations  with  the  English  speaking  Alberta  community. 
It  was  doubtful  whether  this  approach  (a  favourite  of  that 

prominent  French  speaking  Edmontonian,  H.  Milton  Martin)  could 
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avoid  the  pitfall  of  assimilation. 

In  1921  this  danger  was  not  yet  obvious,  nor  had  the 
long  time  French  speaking  leaders  yet  passed  from  the  scene 
to  be  replaced  by  more  western-assimilated  successors.  In 
1921  they  were  still  there,  and  among  Edmonton's  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  at  least,  French  speaking  members  still  made  up  a  sub¬ 
stantial  proportion.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  Edmonton  and 
district  priests  were  French  speaking,  although  the  new  Arch- 
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bishop  who  succeeded  Archbishop  Legal  in  1920  was  Henry  J. 
O'Leary,  a  man  dedicated  to  replacing  mission-oriented  Oblates 
and  priests  of  other  missionary  orders  with  secular  priests 
(who  would  in  time  turn  out  also  to  be  mainly  English  speak¬ 
ing)  .  Somewhat  offsetting  O'Leary's  effect,  in  1919  the  first 
French  language  council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  the 
west,  le  Conseil  La  Verendrye,  was  established  and  the  next 
year  housed  in  a  prominent  Edmonton  building,  christened  le 
Club  La  Verendrye  and  opened  to  the  use  of  all  French  speaking 
groups.  While  some  organizations  ceased  to  function  after  the 
war,  most  significantly  1 ' Association  Saint-Jean-Baptiste, 
others  like  the  drama  le  Cercle  'Jeanne  d'Arc'  and  1 ' Association 
Catholique  de  la  Jeunnesse  Canadienne-f rancaise  did  continue. 

A  newspaper  published  after  November,  1917,  1 ' Union ,  circulated 
in  the  French  language  until  1929.  Well  known  French  speaking 
entertainers,  musical  and  dramatic  artists  were  often  brought 
to  Edmonton.  New  young  professionals  augmented  the  established 
elite:  Leonidas  Alcide  Giroux,  for  example,  born  in  Quebec 

and  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Montreal  and  the  Universities 
of  Paris  and  Louvain,  who  practised  law  in  Edmonton  after  1910. 
The  son  of  Manitoba  Chief  Justice  Sir  Joseph  Dubuc,  Lucien 
Dubuc,  studied  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Saint  Boniface  and  the 
University  of  Manitoba  for  a  law  degree.  Having  practised 
law  in  Edmonton  for  nearly  two  decades,  Dubuc  was  appointed 
the  French  speaking  successor  to  Judge  J.  C.  Noel  on  the  Al¬ 
berta  bench  in  October,  1920.  Medical  doctors  Joseph  Boulan¬ 
ger,  A.  Blais  and  Jean  Louis  Petitclerc  swelled  French  speaking 
professional  and  community  leadership  ranks.  The  Jesuit  College 
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in  Edmonton  carried  on  its  elite  training  role,  in  1921  award¬ 
ing  its  first  B.  A.  degrees  in  affiliation  with  the  Arts  De- 

o 

partment  of  Laval  University  in  Quebec  City. 

There  had  nevertheless  been  a  significant  erosion  in 
the  political  impact  of  French  community  leaders.  When  H. 
Milton  Martin  completed  his  term  of  office  on  City  Council  in 
1920,  no  French  speaking  representative  succeeded  him  through¬ 
out  the  1920s,  decisively  breaking  a  tradition  maintained  vir- 
turally  unbroken  since  1893.  Federal  constituencies  were  too 
large  to  provide  for  exclusive  French  speaking  representatives 
in  any  case.  While  Franco-Edmontonians  continued  to  have  pro¬ 
vincial  legislative  representation,  their  strong  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  Liberal  party  undermined  their  impact  in  1921 
when  rural  Alberta  elected  a  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  govern¬ 
ment,  expelling  the  Liberals  from  power.  French  Liberal  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  certain  non-Edmonton  ridings  had  traditionally 
been  Edmontonians;  but  the  1921  elections,  besides  placing 
the  one  Edmonton-based  re-elected  French  speaking  Liberal  in 
the  opposition  (Jean-Leon  Cote  for  Grouard) ,  also  ensured  for 
the  first  time  that  any  successful  French  speaking  U.F.A.  can¬ 
didates  would  be  local  residents,  like  the  representatives 
for  St.  Paul  and  St.  Albert.  The  Edmonton  leadership  of  the 
Franco-Albertan  community  was  thus  both  disrupted  and  thrust 
from  provincial  power.  Only  in  the  Edmonton  Separate  School 
Board  was  effective  French  speaking  membership  maintained: 
from  1918  to  1924  J.  H.  Gariepy,  J.  H.  Picard  and  Paul  Jenvrin 
consistently  pressed  for  the  use  of  French  in  schools  and  the 
hiring  of  French  speaking  teachers.  And  in  1921  Picard  was 
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near  the  end  of  his  long  aldermanic  career. 

If  the  institutional  French  presence  was  beginning  a 
relative  decline  in  Edmonton  in  1921,  other  ethnic  groups 
were  beginning  to  emerge.  Some  groups  remained  obvious  to 
Edmontonians  in  the  traditional  way,  in  stereotypes. 

The  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs  in  their  entertainments  uncon¬ 
sciously  demonstrated  prevailing  attitudes  to  Indians,  Blacks 
and  the  Chinese  very  clearly.  One  uproarious  Kiwanis  luncheon 
featured  costumed  caricatures  of  Sitting  Bull  and  Indians  in 
general,  so  providing  an  intriguing  contrast  to  the  public 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  local  Cree  Chief  Ermine  Skin.  The 
Rotary  Club  twice  revealed  its  ethnic  predilections,  in  the 
spring  when  a  "more  hilarious  than  usual"  luncheon  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  member  "as  a  Chinaman  producing  unrestricted 
mirth; "  and  in  the  fall  at  the  annual  Rotary  Minstrel  Show. 

The  theme  was  "Kakaroo",  a  mythical  South  Seas  paradise  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  aid  of  costumes  and  staging  including  a  flag 
"bearing  the  alleged  favourite  emblems  of  the  Negro  race,  a 
bottle  of  gin,  a  chicken,  a  razor  and  a  pair  of  dice."  An 
unflattering  image  for  the  almost  entirely  male  Chinese  popu¬ 
lation  (a  function  of  immigration  restrictions)  was  sustained 
by  occasional  vivid  descriptions  of  Chinese  implication  in 
drug  and  liquor  confiscations  and  the  suggestion  that  the  Chin¬ 
ese  might  have  collaborated  in  irregular  election  procedures.''"0 

Blacks,  though,  were  a  different  matter.  These  were, 
for  the  most  part  at  least,  Americans,  and  a  good  proportion 
of  them  received  the  publicity  engendered  by  the  energetic 
Rev.  George  W.  Slater.  When  he  arrived  in  May,  Slater  persuaded 
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the  members  of  the  Black  Emmanuel  Methodist  Church  to  reor¬ 
ganize  as  a  congregation  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  a  widespread  Black  American  denomination.  Membership 
grew  and  organizational  activities  abounded.  Together  with 
the  members  of  Shiloh  Baptist  Church,  the  Emmanuel  members 
carried  their  enthusiasm  into  the  secular  realm.  A  branch  of 
the  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association,  a  relatively  new 
North  American  organization  dedicated  to  Black  self-improvement 
and  ultimately  return  to  the  African  homeland,  already  existed 
in  Edmonton.  Under  its  auspices  two  more  associations  were 
organized.  High  unemployment  levels  in  the  little  community 
necessitated  a  Negro  Welfare  Association.  A  Negro  political 
association  involved  the  Shiloh  Baptist  pastor,  Rev.  H.  Brooks, 
as  president;  indeed,  the  clergymen  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  creating  the  overlapping  organizations  of  the 
Black  group  in  Edmonton. ^  The  effort  seems  to  have  been  a 
determined  attempt  to  raise  collectively  the  fortunes  and  im¬ 
age  of  a  depressed  people. 

One  group  which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  war  was  the  German  community.  During  the  war  individu¬ 
als  and  groups  suspected  of  pro-German  sympathy  received  con¬ 
stant  adverse  public  attention  to  which  they  had  never  before 
been  accustomed.  The  Edmonton  version  of  the  newspaper  Per 
Deutsch  Kanadier  and  the  Alberta  I-Ierold  succumbed  to  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  public  suspicion  and  abrupt  decline  in  advertising 
sales.  German  clubs  and  congregations  curtailed  their  opera¬ 
tions.  Anti-German  sentiment  provided  the  fuel  on  behalf  of 
the  unemployed  who,  early  in  the  war,  were  said  to  be  kept 
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from  work  by  aliens  with  jobs  they  ought  not  to  have.  The 
destitute  unemployed  enemy  aliens  who  were  for  a  time  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  criticism  were  interned  with  little  regard  to 
distinguishing  them  from  those  internees  incarcerated  because 
of  some  perceived  threat.  The  same  attitude  was  displayed  by 
returning  veterans  at  war's  end,  again  directed  not  only  at 
Germans  but  also  Ukrainians,  who  could  easily  be  identified 
with  Austria-Hungary. 

The  Germans  and  all  who  could  be  identified  with  them 
suffered  an  abrupt  change  of  status  which  was  strengthened  by 
the  length  and  awful  fatality  rate  of  the  war.  The  Ukrainian 
experience  was  more  complex.  For  one  thing, Ukrainians  had 
suffered  from  the  negative  attitudes  of  many  Canadians  from 
the  moment  of  immigration.  For  another,  they  had  traditional 
reasons  for  animosity  toward  Austria  and  Russia  alike,  making 
an  estimation  of  their  loyalties  difficult  for  Canadians  in¬ 
clined  to  be  suspicious.  Their  situation  was  made  publicly 
ambiguous  right  at  the  outset,  when,  just  before  the  war,  Can¬ 
adian  Ukrainian  Catholic  Bishop  Budka  advised  Austrian  nation¬ 
als  to  support  the  Empire,  while  others  (including  some  in 
Edmonton)  demonstrated  strenuously  immediately  after  the  war 
began  in  favour  of  Canadian  loyalty  against  Budka ' s  recommend¬ 
ations.  For  a  time  early  in  1917,  desperate  need  permitted 
the  218th  Battalion  of  Edmonton,  a  railway  construction  con¬ 
tingent,  to  recruit  extensively  among  naturalized  Edmonton 
area  Ukrainians,  but  the  Russian  Revolution  changed  that 
swiftly  at  the  end  of  the  year.  When  concern  shifted  to  Bol¬ 
shevik  oriented  radicalism,  the  Canadian  Director  of  Public 
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Safety,  C.  H.  Cahan,  reported  "radical  activity  among  Ukrain- 

12 

ians  at  Edmonton."  Every  alien  characterization  of  the  per¬ 
iod  seemed  by  association  with  some  Ukrainians  to  throw  all 
Ukrainians  into  the  outer  nativist  darkness.  In  1921,  again 
because  of  excessive  unemployment,  this  time  notably  among 
returned  soldiers,  an  echo  of  wartime  overt  discrimination 
briefly  was  heard.  After  returned  soldiers'  complaints  and 
an  ensuing  investigation.  City  Council  found  twenty-four 
unnaturalized  aliens  in  civic  employ  and  decreed  an  end 
to  hiring  them.  Later  the  extremity  of  the  decision  was 

recognized  and  the  policy  was  modified  to  permit  employment 
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of  those  who  would  apply  for  British  naturalization. 

In  contrast  to  the  low  profile  Germanic  groups  were 
compelled  to  keep,  considerable  Ukrainian  organization  was 
stimulated  in  Edmonton  by  the  development  of  Ukrainian  nation¬ 
alism  and  responses  and  reactions  to  the  1917  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion.  Post-1913  attempts  to  establish  a  Ukrainian  nationalist 
political  party  foundered  repeatedly  on  divisions  between 
socialists  and  non-socialists.  Edmonton  leaders  Roman  Kremar 
and  M.  Stechisin  left  the  Ukrainian  Socialist-Democratic  Party, 
which  seemed  after  1914  to  derive  its  support  mainly  from 
Winnipeg.  With  the  aid  of  the  Robochy-Narod  newspaper,  its 
claimed  membership  swelled  to  1,500  early  in  1918.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  its  antagonists,  the  party  had  become  a 
Bolshevik  Communist  party  by  1918-19.  A  bitter  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Communist  and  non-Communist  Ukrainian  organizations 
followed.  Edmonton  Ukrainians  seem  to  have  been  little  -  or 


at  least  not  prominently  -  involved.  Instead,  Novyny  (The  News) 
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became  after  January,  1914  the  main  organ  used  by  Roman  Kremar 
to  promote  a  non-socialist  "National  Organization  of  Alberta" 
to  urge  Ukrainian  participation  in  the  mainstream  of  Canadian 
politics.  Although  a  provincial  assembly  in  Edmonton  at  the 
end  of  November,  1916  may  have  had  some  annual  revivals  there¬ 
after,  no  strong  organization  evolved.  Religious  denomina¬ 
tional  antagonisms  may  have  intervened.  It  took  the  impetus 
of  such  visiting  old-country  organizers  as  Ivan  Bobersky, 
"plenipotentiary  of  the  Western  Ukraine  (Galicia)  National 
Republic"  in  1920  to  bring  together  the  rival  Ukrainian  Cana¬ 
dian  Citizen's  Committee  (Orthodox)  and  the  Ukrainian  National 
Council  (Greek  Catholic)  to  dissolve  in  favour  of  a  unified 
Ukrainian  Central  Committee.  One  of  the  impressive  public  pro¬ 
tests  organized  by  this  committee  in  1921  against  Polish  ter- 
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rorism  in  western  Ukrainian  territory  took  place  in  Edmonton. 

The  discussions  at  the  provincial  Ukrainian  convention 
in  Edmonton  in  1916  emphasized  a  second  popular  way  of  express¬ 
ing  Ukrainian  nationalism:  the  cultural  one  in  the  face  of 
Canadian  assimilation.  Not  only  did  the  assembly  express  its 
"loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  to  Canada,"  but  it 
also  "appealed  to  parents  to  educate  their  children  along  the 
line  of  age-old  faith  and  national  traditions,  the  expansion 
of  cultural-educational  life  and  the  building  of  national 
homes."  Out  of  the  various  wartime  and  post-war  prairie  Ukrain¬ 
ian  conventions  at  Saskatoon,  Edmonton  and  Winnipeg  came  cul¬ 
tural  institutions  divided  by  denomination.  The  Adam  Kotsko 
Students'  Club  and  the  Michael  Hrushevsky  Institute  appeared 
to  be  Orthodox  in  inspiration.  On  the  Greek  Catholic  side, 
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the  "Chytalnia  Prosvita"  of  M.  Shaskevych  which  dated  back  to 
1913  had  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  its  band  and  dramatic- 
musical  circle's  plays  and  concerts,  in  raising  funds  for  a 
National  Home  established  by  1919  in  the  new  name  of  the 
"Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Tovarystvo  of  M.  Shaskevych".  An 
associated  "Taras  Shevchenko  Institute"  housed  in  the  vacated 
Grand  Hotel  in  northeast  Edmonton  in  1917  followed  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  other  prairie  "bursas"  or 

large  organized  boarding-houses  catering  to  univer¬ 
sity,  college,  and  high  school  students.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  directors,  and  teachers,  in  control  of  these 
institutions,  would  help  the  students  retain  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Ukrainian  language,  literature,  and  his¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  persevere  in  their  Catholic  faith 
while  attending  the  schools  and  universities. 

Speakers  at  a  prairie  Ukrainian  education  convention  in  the 

M.  Hrushevsky  Institute  hall  in  November,  1921  similarly  pointed 

with  pride  to  the  Ukrainian  professionals  who  were  graduating 

and  universally  saw  education  as  the  key  to  the  Canadian  nir- 
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vana . 

The  significance  of  these  institutions  shows  up  in  the 
formative  influences  of  young  Ukrainians  educated  in  Edmonton. 
John  Basarab  was  one  example:  born  in  the  western  Ukraine, 
Basarab  moved  with  his  family  to  Winnipeg  in  time  to  acquire 
a  Canadian  education  from  public  school  on.  He  began  the 
study  of  law  at  the  University  of  Manitoba  in  1915  and  com¬ 
pleted  it  at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton  after  mov¬ 
ing  to  that  institution  in  1919.  In  Edmonton  he  lived  at  the 
Taras  Shevchenko  Institute  (Greek  Catholic) ,  where  he  contri¬ 
buted  lessons  in  Ukrainian  history  and  literature  to  other 
students  residing  there.  He  became  one  of  the  handful  of  rep¬ 


resentatives  of  the  Greek  Catholic  "national  home"  in  Edmonton 
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who  struggled  mightily  to  revive  and  continue  the  departed 


Roman  Kremar's  Novyny  newspaper  before  it  collapsed  for  lack 
of  journalistic  expertise  in  1922.  Then  Basarab  began  prac¬ 
tising  law  in  Edmonton,  having  already  benefitted  from  and 
contributed  to  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  cultural  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  city.^ 

On  the  Orthodox  side  of  the  same  experience  was  Nich¬ 
olas  Holubitsky,  born  before  the  turn  of  the  century  in  a  part 
of  Austria-Hungary.  Only  a  year  old  when  the  family  emigrated, 
be  overcame  a  childhood  of  sporadic  bitter  poverty  in  Manitoba 
by  persisting  with  his  education  to  the  level  of  basic  teacher 
qualifications  in  1915,  then  returning  to  the  University  of 
Manitoba  to  begin  medical  training  in  1919  and  finishing  it  at 
the  University  of  Alberta  after  1920.  In  Edmonton  he  stayed 
at  the  Michael  Hrushevsky  Institute,  where  he  was  active  in 
the  Adam  Kotsko  Ukrainian  students'  club.  Other  examples  in¬ 
volved  technical  rather  than  university  education,  but  the 
focus  of  the  cultural  institutions  seemed  to  be  on  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  Ukrainian  traditions  and  the  preparation  for  cultural 
leadership  of  the  very  individuals  whose  transition  to  Canadian 
systems  was  being  eased. 

A  troupe  of  travelling  professional  North  American 
Ukrainian  entertainers  who  appeared  briefly  in  Edmonton  in 
1921  were  reviewed  with  enthusiasm  in  the  Edmonton  Journal, 
which  made  the  ironic  observation  that  they  "displayed  some  of 
that  art  which,  unfortunately,  is  so  unfamiliar  to  Edmonton¬ 
ians."  Ukrainians  were  not,  however,  quite  so  invisible  to 
the  community  at  large  as  that  would  suggest.  In  June, 


. 
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Ukrainian  Catholic  Sisters  supervised  a  program  at  Borden 
Park  for  Ukrainian  school  children  of  Edmonton  and  its  suburbs 
to  celebrate  their  annual  "school  day".  One  of  the  Ukrainian 
halls,  at  least,  was  used  not  only  for  sundry  Ukrainian  cele¬ 
brations,  but  also  for  election  campaigning  during  the  July 
provincial  election  and  during  the  December  civic  election. 

The  prominence  of  the  Edmonton  Ukrainian  community  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  context  was  emphasized  for  Edmontonians  by  two  visits  in 
September  and  October  of  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Metro¬ 
politan  Archbishop  of  Lemberg,  Galicia,  Count  Andre  Szeptycki. 
Count  Szeptycki' s  purpose  was  to  appeal  for  relief  for  starv¬ 
ing  Ukrainians,  especially  children,  in  the  motherland.  Mayor 
Duggan  himself  presided  over  a  public  meeting  at  which  the 
Archbishop  spoke  in  the  Rialto  Theatre,  and  a  dinner  in  his 
honour  drew  the  attendance  of  Lt.  Gov.  Brett,  government  rep¬ 
resentative  Hon.  George  Hoadley,  Duggan,  Mr.  Justice  Beck, 
Archbishop  O'Leary,  many  clergymen  and  other  prominent  citi¬ 
zens.  Several  Ukrainian  spokesmen,  including  John  Basarab, 
took  the  opportunity  to  praise  their  new  world  neighbours. 

"One  feels  at  home  here,"  said  one  speaker  raising  a  toast  to 
the  city  of  Edmonton.  A  substantial  sum  was  soon  raised  in 
Edmonton  for  Ukrainian  old  country  relief;  but  in  return  a 

firmly  established  ethnic  collectivity  won  some  impressive 
18 

recognition. 

Among  other  ethnic  groups,  Jewish  institutions  were 
most  solidly  entrenched  and  best  reported  in  Edmonton  in  1921. 
The  newly  substantial  Jewish  population  (over  800)  had  been 
considerably  altered  by  the  origins  of  some  of  the  newcomers. 
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Educated,  professional,  acculturated  Canadian  Jews  began  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Edmonton  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  War,  men  quite 
unlike  Abe  Cristall,  who  later  regretfully  attributed  his 
1917  defeat  in  a  bid  for  a  city  council  seat  to  his  lack  of 
education.  H.  A.  Friedman,  a  new  graduate  of  Osgoode  Hall, 
set  up  a  law  office  in  Edmonton  late  in  1913  on  the  suggest¬ 
ion  of  fellow  "easterner",  Moses  Isaac  Lieberman.  Lieberman 
then  joined  Friedman’s  office  as  a  student  the  next  year,  arti¬ 
cled  almost  immediately  and  was  called  to  the  Alberta  bar  in 
1917.  Lieberman  immediately  and  actively  engaged  in  both  the 
Jewish  and  the  broader  Edmonton  community.  In  a  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  where  Orthodoxy  had  once  pervaded,  he  was,  despite  his 
"Reform"  background,  made  a  member  of  the  Jewish  arbitration 
committee.  Another  and  brilliant  local  lawyer,  Ben  Golden, 
was  apparently  president  of  B'nai  Brith,  and  Lieberman  followed 
him  in  that  position.  Lieberman  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
football  player  and  manager  with  the  university  and  Eskimo 
clubs;  he  and  Friedman  immediately  joined  golf  and  country 
and  skating  clubs  and,  later  in  the  1920s,  the  Edmonton  Club 
itself.  Friction  between  the  Jewish  community  and  the  larger 
Edmonton  society  does  not  apparently  stick  in  the  memory  of 
Edmonton  Jewish  old-timers,  although  one  has  recalled  that 
the  later  very  public  Hadassah  bazaars  contrasted  markedly 
with  the  very  Jewish  bazaars  of  the  early  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  world  Zionist  leader  was  planning  a  trip  to  Ed¬ 
monton  in  June,  1921  (later  cancelled)  a  local  committee 
chaired  by  Friedman  was  able  to  arrange  receptions  at  city 
hall  and  the  legislative . building  which  would  have  involved 
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the  Mayor,  the  Premier,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  other 

officials;  luncheon  at  the  Macdonald  Hotel;  and  a  "public  dem- 
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onstration"  in  Memorial  Hall. 

Judaism  was  the  most  prominent  among  the  few  non-Christ¬ 
ian  exceptions  in  the  49  recognized  religious  organizations  de¬ 
tected  in  Edmonton  by  census  takers  in  1921.  Most  Edmontonians 
were  Christians  and  denominationally  categorized,  except  for 
the  943  who  professed  no  religion,  simply  failed  to  list  one, 
or  had  themselves  declared  "pagan",  non-sectarian  or  independ¬ 
ent.  Four  major  and  three  lesser  denominations  claimed  as  ad¬ 
herents  93  percent  of  Edmontonians:  nearly  28  percent  were 
Presbyterians,  25  percent  were  Anglicans,  nearly  16  percent 
were  Methodists  and  13  percent  Roman  Catholic.  At  a  more  mod¬ 
est  numerical  level  were  Baptists  (6  percent),  Lutherans  (3.5 
percent)  and  Greek  Orthodox  (3  percent).  There  were  appre¬ 
ciable  numbers  of  soldiers  of  the  Salvation  Army  (359)  ,  Con- 
fucians  (352)  and  Christian  Scientists  (311),  leaving  a 
small  proportion  to  be  divided  among  38  other  religious  denom¬ 
inations.  As  with  ethnic  backgrounds,  which  they  in  part  re¬ 
flected,  denominational  divisions  at  once  showed  the  predom¬ 
inance  of  standard  central  Canadian  varieties  along  with  very 
noticeable  new  departures  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  connection 
between  ethnic  and  religious  variables  can  be  demonstrated 
by  attention  to  the  Presbyterians.  Although  not  all  Presby¬ 
terians  were  of  Scottish  background,  the  ascendancy  of  Pres¬ 
byterians  in  Edmonton  compared  fairly  well  with  the  proportion 
of  declared  Scots  "racial  origin"  (23  percent).  Not  7  percent 
of  Edmontonians  were,  however,  actually  born  in  Scotland.  Thus, 
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a  good  many  Scottish  Presbyterians  were  of  the  distilled  Can¬ 
adian  or  (to  a  lesser  extent)  American  experience  of  at  least 
,  .  20 

one  generation. 

Edmontonians  could  be  differentiated  not  only  by  eth¬ 
nic  and  related  religious  denominational  distinctions,  but  also 
by  divisions  in  life  styles  indicated  by  employment,  incomes 
and  type  and  location  of  residences.  The  1921  federal  census, 
for  the  purpose  of  averaging  annual  employment  duration,  sepa¬ 
rated  Edmontonians  first  by  sex,  then  the  males  into  forty-three 
selected  employment  categories,  thirty-two  of  which  showed  an 
average  of  forty-five  or  more  weeks'  employment  in  "census  year 
1921".  That  is,  for  most  male  employees,  there  was  employment 
somewhere  between  90  and  100  percent  of  the  time,  the  actual 
figure  determined  by  the  proportion  (not  more  than  10  percent 
among  this  favoured  two-thirds)  regularly  unemployed.  Plaster¬ 
ers  and  lathers,  bricklayers  and  masons  were  as  groups  the  worst 
off  for  steady  employment,  a  mere  two-thirds  actively  employed. 
Between  the  extremes  an  assortment  of  categories,  mainly  build¬ 
ing  tradesmen,  were  something  more  than  three-quarters  fully 
employed.  Surprisingly,  in  the  twenty-seven  categories  of 
selected  female  workers,  none  was  employed  less  than  about  85 
percent  of  full  time.  In  fact  only  two  groups,  domestic  cooks 
and  furriers,  fell  much  below  90  percent  full  time  employment,  . 
though  the  reporting  procedure  undoubtedly  failed  to  note  part- 
season  employment . ^ 

Average  weekly  earnings  for  men  in  the  same  selected 
categories  fell  for  the  most  part  between  $20  and  $30.  Steam 
railway  conductors,  educators,  professional  engineers  and 
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locomotive  engineers  earned  more  than  $40  per  week,  and  would 
give  a  hint  of  similar  or  higher  incomes  for  such  groups  as 
lawyers,  doctors,  business  owners  and  managers.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  boiler  and  engine  makers ,  boot  and  shoe  makers, 
labourers,  laundry  employees,  domestic  servants,  waiters,  and 
woodworkers  and  turners  earned  less  than  $20  a  week.  A  more 
realistic  approach  would  take  into  account  the  average  number 
of  weeks  employed,  and  for  this  purpose  a  set  of  omnibus  cen¬ 
sus  statistics  cataloguing  all  the  employed  in  all  types  of 
industry  are  most  valuable. 

In  a  total  reported  male  workforce  of  13,050,  some 
2,107  "labourers"  using  no  recognized  skill  earned  an  average 
$843  in  1921  while  working  a  collective  average  of  just  over 
44  weeks  (86  percent  of  full  time) .  Another  way  to  look  at 
this,  of  course,  is  to  speculate  that  as  many  as  1,800  of  those 
labourers  could  have  worked  full  time  to  earn  about  $980  each 
while  some  300  were  entirely  unemployed  for  the  year.  In  any 
case,  among  labourers  the  unemployment  rate  (whether  voluntary 
or  involuntary)  was  about  14  percent.  For  the  entire  male 
workforce  the  unemployment  rate  seems  to  have  been  about  8.3 
percent;  for  all  others  but  these  unskilled  labourers  (a  cate¬ 
gory  which,  incidentally,  excludes  15  logging  "shantymen"  and 
305  mining  "operatives"),  it  appears  to  have  been  about  7  per¬ 
cent.  Of  course  it  is  the  total  annual  income  which  in  the 
end  counts  to  work  out  relative  standards  of  living,  but  we 
may  note  by  this  comparison  that  a  significant  group  earning 
a  low  average  income  also  appears  to  have  had  the  least  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  it  to  maximum  by  steady  employment.  This 
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situation  may  be  understood  more  explicitly  by  statistically 
isolating  men  in  occupations  averaging  less  income  than  $1,000 
in  1921:  since  the  average  male  income  at  large  was  $1,312, 
the  less-than-$ 1 , 000  figure  would  make  up  a  relatively  low- 
income  category.  Besides  labourers  this  category  included  37 
apprentices  and  64  "messengers  and  office  boys"  younger  than 
20  years  of  age,  but  nevertheless,  with  no  fewer  than  180  do¬ 
mestic  cooks,  with  bricklayers  and  masons,  chauffeurs  (taxi 
and  truck  drivers),  domestic  laundry  workers,  domestic  attend¬ 
ants  and  guards,  other  domestic  servants,  porters,  messengers 
and  bellboys,  housekeepers,  stewards,  elevator  attendants  and 
waiters  (whose  income  might  of  course  have  been  supplemented 
by  gratuities),  the  total  rises  to  3,206,  or  one-quarter  of 
the  male  workforce  earning  an  average  of  $827  over  45  weeks 
in  1921.  The  unemployment  rate  for  this  group  together  was 
13  percent,  prevented  from  being  greater  by  the  inclusion  of 
hundreds  of  low-paid  but  constantly  employed  household  wor- 


At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  save  for  business  owners, 
who  were  not  reported,  were  well-educated  professionals  and  a 
host  of  administrative  officials.  At  the  top  of  the  salaried 
heap  were  five  judges  and  justices,  earning  nearly  $6,000 
apiece.  The  group  with  the  next  highest  average  salaries,  fif- 
tv-one  professors  and  lecturers,  presumably  at  the  university, 
averaged  only  half  the  income  of  the  learned  judges.  A  notch 
lower  were  physicians  and  surgeons  at  nearly  $2,800,  but 
this  figure  is  suspicious  because  of  the  small  number  (six) 
reported.  Completing  the  list  of  highly  paid  professionals. 
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in  descending  order  downwards  to  an  income  level  barely  less 
than  $2,000  in  1921,  were  a  few  chemists,  assayists,  metallur¬ 
gists,  a  few  accountants,  26  "educators"  of  uncertain  descrip¬ 
tion,  a  few  architects,  the  lawyers  and  notaries,  no  fewer 
than  130  engineers,  5  dentists,  6  veterinary  surgeons  and  fi¬ 
nally,  the  142  teachers.  Altogether,  some  420  reported  well- 
paid  professionals  (over  three  percent  of  the  workforce)  av¬ 
eraged  more  than  $2,200  income  in  1921. 

Doing  only  slightly  better  were  844  administrative  of¬ 
ficials  (mainly  managers  and  superintendents:  6.5  percent  of 
the  workforce)  in  mining,  manufacturing,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation,  commercial,  financial  and  service  (including  govern¬ 
ment)  endeavours.  The  largest  proportions  were  involved  in  re¬ 
tail  and  wholesale  trade  (318)  and  federal,  provincial  and  muni¬ 
cipal  governments  (242),  but  these  were  by  no  means  the  most 
lucrative  activities  to  be  managing.  The  best  paying  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  were  in  steam  railway  transportation  compan¬ 
ies  (where  29  individuals  earned  on  the  average  $3,135),  food 
manufacturing  enterprises  (17  earning  nearly  $3,000  each), 
printing  and  bookbinding  (only  6  reporting  earning  about  $2,833), 
construction  (9  men  drawing  $2,753  each)  and  -  where  the  largest 

number  of  very  good  opportunities  were  -  banking,  insurance, 
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loan  and  trust  companies  (98  men  averaging  $2,740  income). 
Categorized  together,  the  administrators  and  most  highly  paid 
professionals  formed  just  less  than  10  percent  of  the  work¬ 
force,  earned  an  average  $2,244  and  experienced  a  minimal  un¬ 
employment  rate  of  three  percent.  This  -  besides  business  own¬ 
ership  or  perhaps  heading  the  government  -  represented  the  ul- 
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timate  in  individual  economic  achievement,  well  paid  and  vir¬ 
tually  always  employed. 

For  women,  the  ultimate  was  considerably  less  than  for 
men,  both  at  the  unskilled  and  at  the  educated  levels.  Far 
fewer  were  in  the  paid  workforce  (3,651),  only  slightly  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  employed  men.  Their  annual 
earnings  averaged  just  better  than  half  that  of  the  men  ($769) 
despite  a  much  lesser  degree  of  unemployment  (5.5  percent). 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  feminine  workforce  were 
engaged  in  service  and  clerical  (including  government)  occu¬ 
pations  (about  two-fifths  in  each) .  The  best  paid  of  these 
were  assorted  professionals  (601  averaging  $1,120  annually), 
among  whom  the  majority  and  most  affluent  were  teachers  (384 
earning  an  average  $1,273).  At  the  other  end  of  the  service 
occupation  scale  were  the  939  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal 
service  who  averaged  only  the  pitiful  annual  income  of  $430. 

The  more  than  300  who  worked  in  manufacturing  industries,  prin¬ 
cipally  textile  production  (201) ,  with  lesser  numbers  involved 
in  food  processing,  printing  and  bookbinding,  fared  little 
better,  being  paid  less  than  $600.  Aside  from  the  professions, 
women  did  best  in  clerical  occupations,  particularly  in  the 
transportation  field  (over  100)  or  with  the  Edmonton  municipal 
government  (24)  where  they  earned  on  the  average  better  than 
$1,100.  The  most  rewarding  position  of  all  was  available  to 
four  telegraph  operators  who  earned  over  $1,300,  a  figure 
laughable  in  comparison  with  the  judges'  remunerations.  Sales¬ 
women  were  in  demand  (355),  especially  in  general  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  but  at  the  normal  low  annual  stipend  of  around 
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$700. 

Finally,  occupational  statistics  can  demonstrate  one 
aspect  of  family  life.  Very  few  Edmonton  children  aged  below 
fifteen  officially  worked  for  income  in  1921:  twenty -two  were 
noted  in  the  federal  census,  although  other  families  whose 
children  contributed  earnings  may  have  been  loath  to  report 
them.  Eight-ninths  of  the  male  population  of  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  older  were  reportedly  earning  monetary  income,  but  only 
two-ninths  of  Edmonton  women  in  the  same  age  range.  Those  sta¬ 
tistics  of  girls  and  women  were,  in  addition,  heavily  skewed 
toward  the  fifteen  to  twenty-four  age  category.  In  that  age 
range,  four -ninths  of  the  total  were  employed,  but  among  women 
twenty-five  and  over  only  15  percent  were  employed  in  compari¬ 
son  with  94  percent  of  men  in  the  corresponding  age  group. 
Clearly,  earning  income  was  very  little  associated  with  married 
women  with  children.  The  younger  women  appear  to  have  domin¬ 
ated  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  office  employment  and 

retail  sales,  while  professionals  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
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twenty-five  and  over  group,  though  not  much. 

Combining  male  and  female  employment,  the  1921  federal 
census  allows  computation  of  family  incomes  and  a  glimpse  at 
the  relative  affluence  of  families  categorized  by  the  male 
head's  occupation  type.  Considering  labourers  and  domestic 
servants  as  representative  of  the  lowest  income  group,  we  find 
their  households  supported  at  the  rate  of  about  $300  per  per¬ 
son  per  year.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  professionals, 
financial  administrators,  managers  and  superintendents  suppor¬ 
ted  their  dependents  at  the  rate  of  better  than  $600  per  person 
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per  year.  Put  simply,  the  latter  had  twice  the  income  of  the 

former  with  which  to  fashion  their  respective  lifestyles,  and 
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that  with  fewer  family  members  employed.  A  similar  range 
of  distinction  was  bound  to  be  reflected  in  their  residential 
accommodations . 

That  is  not,  however,  easy  to  display  in  aggregate  cen¬ 
sus  home  statistics.  Nearly  90  percent  of  Edmontonians  were 
classified  by  the  1921  census  within  "private  families",  those 
presumably  living  in  relatively  permanent  dwellings,  including 
1,420  "families  of  one  person."  These  "private  families"  occu¬ 
pied  14,523  homes  (not  to  be  confused  with  houses),  somewhat 
fewer  than  half  of  them  owned  by  their  occupants.  The  owners 
did  tend  to  occupy  more  rooms  than  did  renters,  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  owners  (84  percent)  than  tenants  (58  percent)  hav¬ 
ing  four  to  ten  rooms,  and  a  much  lesser  proportion  of  owners 
(14  percent)  than  tenants  (39  percent)  occupying  from  one  to 
three  rooms.  Of  the  tenant  families  reporting  their  monthly 
rent  (over  80  percent),  very  few  paid  less  than  $5  per  month; 
but  among  the  rest,  more  than  half  paid  between  $5  and  $29  per 
month  or  between  $60  and  $350  per  year,  while  another  one- 
quarter  could  afford  between  $30  and  $50  per  month  or  between 
$360  and  $600  per  year. 

The  trouble  with  any  firm  conclusions  one  might  derive  _ 
from  these  figures  about  the  correlation  between  renting  and 
low  income  occupations  is  that  both  the  smaller  space  and  the 
lower  rental  payment  patterns  were  naturally  affected  by  the 
propensity  of  single  individuals  to  rent  accommodation  rather 
than  own  it.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  homes  maintained 
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by  single  individuals  were  rented.  Since  there  were  few 
apartment  blocks  in  Edmonton,  any  rented  accommodations  other 
than  houses  would  have  been  in  basement  or  upstairs  suites  in 
Edmonton's  houses.  Yet  for  Edmonton's  single  people,  another 
interesting  residential  pattern  emerges:  even  though  nearly  60 

percent  of  them  were  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  older,  fully  80 

percent  evidently  did  not  form  households  of  their  own.  Some 

may  have  been  counted  as  family  members  in  other  households, 

but  more  than  6,000  individuals  must  either  have  boarded  or 

occupied  hotel  accommodation,  for  they  were  not  included  within 
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the  category  of  "private  families". 

Residential  locations  correlated  reasonably  well  with 
occupational  differences.  Taking  representative  occupations 
from  those  near  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale  to 
the  city  directory,  the  results  are  clear.  Not  only  did  pro¬ 
fessionals,  bank  managers  and  senior  civil  servants  tend  to 
cluster  in  the  west  end,  as  in  1913  primarily  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  between  Jasper  avenue  and  the  riverbank,  but 
"labourers"  and  domestic  servants  were  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  east  end  again  predominantly  on  the  north  side.  The  eth¬ 
nically  alien  quality  of  the  east  end  was  remarked  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  dominion  census  takers  going  from  door  to  door, 
and  in  many  other  instances  by  newspaper  reporters  who  ap¬ 
peared  willing  and  eager  to  associate  economic  distress  with 
alien  ethnic  origin.  In  one  hugely  publicized  case  in  June, 
an  east  end  killing  was  clearly  related  to  poverty,  but  made 
as  well  to  read  as  a  particularly  Galician  situation.  Trans¬ 
lators  were  necessary  for  the  trial,  and  after  its  conclusion. 
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"crowds  of  excited  foreigners  remained  to  argue  the  outcome 
outside  the  court  house."  Census  enumerators  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  engage  a  staff  of  interpreters  to  cope  with  the  east 

end.  "Men  fluent  with  Ruthenian,  Greek,  Russian,  Italian  and 
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a  dozen  other  languages"  were  said  to  be  required.  There 
were,  of  course,  large  numbers  of  east-enders  and  labourers 
of  British,  Canadian  or  American  background,  even  though  few 
"foreigners"  lived  outside  the  east  end  (including  the  north¬ 
east  and  the  south  side  east  end) .  While  most  did  not  starve, 
when  unemployment  became  a  problem,  it  would  be  most  notice¬ 
able  in  the  east  end.  What  affluence  Edmontonians  possessed 
would  generally  be  evident  in  the  west  end. 

Only  one  collection  of  biographies  of  prominent  Edmon¬ 
tonians  was  published  to  include  1921.  Information  from  it 
therefore  suffers  a  little  from  a  reduced  sample  and  a  lack 
of  cross  checks  among  authors  of  differing  social  preferences 
and  experience,  although  this  author,  John  Blue,  was  the  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Edmonton  Board  of  Trade.  To  some  extent  the 
sample  reduction  follows  naturally  from  the  reduction  in  Ed¬ 
monton’s  entire  population  after  1914.  There  were  also,  there¬ 
fore,  fewer  newcomers  to  Edmonton's  elite  between  1913  and  1921 
than  had  been  the  case  earlier.  The  fact  that  opportunity 
ebbed  along  with  the  wartime  circumstances  already  described 
which  tended  to  cast  aspersion  on  the  greatest  number  of  eth¬ 
nic  aliens  in  the  city,  combined  to  prevent  whatever  chance 
there  might  have  been  after  1913  for  most  alien  newcomers  or 
their  offspring  to  crack  the  well  established  ethnic  pattern 
of  the  elite.  Seven  of  every  ten  in  the  available  1921  sample 
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of  259  were  Canadian  born,  although  among  newcomers  more  Am¬ 
erican  and  British  born  leaders  entered  the  city  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  periods.  Even  so,  the  British  born  formed  only  one-fifth 
of  the  sample;  the  American  born  not  even  one-tenth,  while 
Ontario  alone  contributed  half. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  Canadian  born  could  include 
members  born  to  alien  immigrants,  there  is  no  evidence  of  this 
in  their  names  and  no  room  in  the  statistics.  Though  informa¬ 
tion  about  fathers'  and  mothers'  nativities  covers  only  70  and 
60  percent  of  our  sample  respectively,  it  shows  within  that 
limit  that  the  Edmonton  elite's  fathers  and  mothers  were  still 
almost  exclusively  Canadian  (the  majority)  and  British  born 
themselves.  Most  of  the  tiny  remainder  were  American  born. 

The  origins,  loosely  speaking,  of  better  than  three-fifths  of 
the  elite  wives  indicate  similarly  that  two-thirds  were  Canadian 
(the  majority  from  Ontario),  the  other  one-third  almost  entirely 
from  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  The  childhoods  of 
Edmonton's  1921  elite  were  even  more  strongly  (three-quarters) 
geographically  Canadian,  particularly  (five-ninths)  Ontarian. 

The  remaining  one-quarter  grew  up  almost  exclusively  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  twice  as  many  at  the  former 
than  at  the  latter  location.  Only  one-half  of  one  percent  were 
born  in  Quebec  or  France.  That  even  fewer  were  born  in  western  _ 
Canada  confirms  the  fact  that  the  French  speaking  proportion 

of  the  elite  was  no  larger  than  the  French  speaking  proportion 
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of  the  city  population  at  large. 

While  as  adults  40  percent  spent  some  time  elsewhere 


' 
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in  the  west  before  landing  in  Edmonton  and  20  percent  were 
briefly  tempted  by  the  United  States,  Ontario  prevailed  in 
the  origins  of  the  group.  In  elite  denominational  prefer¬ 
ences,  the  Presbyterian  ascendancy  was  simply  consolidated 
by  the  newcomers  after  1913;  altogether  nearly  four  of  every 
ten  in  the  group  (among  the  8.0  percent  who  were  recorded)  were 
Presbyterians.  A  good  quarter  were  Anglicans;  nearly  one-fifth 
were  Methodists;  not  one-tenth  were  either  Roman  Catholics  or 
Baptists,  and  these  five  denominations  as  always  pretty  well 
exhausted  the  elite  list.^  These  proportions  reflected  the 
makeup  of  the  Edmonton  population  as  a  whole,  save  for  the 
minority  in  the  general  population  adhering  to  the  dozens  of 
other  denominations. 

By  1921,  of  course,  most  had  been  committed  to  Edmon¬ 
ton  for  some  time,  on  the  average  twelve  years,  three-quarters 
having  arrived  during  the  boom  years  from  1898  to  1913.  Since 
those  coming  at  the  opportune  time  had  come  relatively  young, 
the  elite  was  collectively  not  yet  terribly  old  (averaging 
forty-five) ,  although  the  minority  who  came  after  the  boom 
came  at  an  average  age  (forty-one)  ten  years  greater  than  that 
on  arrival  of  their  predecessors.  When  they  joined  the  group 
at  later  dates  they  were  contemporaries.  If  an  infusion  of 
outside  youthful  leadership  is  typical  of  economic  boom, 
then  presumably  it  makes  sense  that  it  ceased  in  Edmonton  af¬ 
ter  1913.  In  other  respects  the  prior  experience  of  the  new¬ 
comers  differed  little  from  that  of  those  already  in  Edmonton. 
Better  than  half  were  still  from  rural  or  village  childhood 
settings;  the  other  more  "urban"  men  were  themselves  mainly 
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from  small  towns.  The  largest  proportion  of  their  fathers 
appear  to  have  been  farmers  (though  here  information  exists 
for  only  half  the  sample) .  Even  though  Edmonton  itself  was 
in  1921  an  older,  familiar,  relatively  populous  urban  place, 
it  still  attracted  leaders  with  the  same  sorts  of  small  com¬ 
munity  backgrounds  as  had  the  smaller  boom  town  earlier.  Not 
much  sophisticated  personal  urban  experience  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  direction  of  the  Edmonton  community;  insofar  as 
they  learned  from  external  urban  example  it  was  in  a  distant 
way.  Edmonton  -  and  perhaps  many  other  emerging  prairie  cities 

-  may  have  been  a  main  target  of  rural  overpopulation  in  east- 
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ern  Canada  and  Great  Britain  for  quite  some  time. 

There  was  a  continuation  of  the  definite  trend  toward 
better  education  among  newcomers  after  1913,  despite  their 
economic  background.  In  1921  about  two-thirds  had  gone  beyond 
secondary  school  to  some  form  of  trade,  business,  normal  school 
or  university  education.  Over  half  were  university  or  profes¬ 
sional  school  educated,  and  of  these  the  vast  majority  came 
as  recognized  professionals.  Only  one-eighth  came  with  trade 
or  business  college  training.  Professionals,  not  surprisingly, 
including  judges,  the  city  solicitor  and  the  deputy  attorney 
general,  made  up  close  to  half  of  the  total  group  of  veterans 
and  newcomers,  and  more  than  half  of  the  officials  of  three 
levels  of  government,  including  the  mayor,  were  likewise  pro¬ 
fessionals.  It  is  useful  to  consider  "government"  in  a  cate¬ 
gory  alone,  however,  for  this  was  the  one  burgeoning  industry 
to  be  steadily  gaining  members  in  the  elite.  By  1921  they 
contributed  one-sixth  of  the  total  in  our  sample,  more  than 
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the  proportions  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  on  the  one  hand 
or  real  estate  and  financial  endeavours  on  the  other.  Not 
three  percent  were  immersed  in  the  manufacture  or  sales  of 
agricultural  products;  virtually  all  the  rest  were  providing 
secondary  and  tertiary  services  alone,  while  direct  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  resources  on  which  the  city  depended  would 
hardly  be  noticed  in  the  occupations  of  this  elite  urban  group. 
For  some  reason  the  manufacturers  who  did  operate  in  Edmonton, 
not  a  group  of  altogether  dismissable  number,  were  not  notice¬ 
able  among  the  city's  elite.  Builders  were  scarcely  better 
recognized.  Perhaps  there  was  not  enough  of  the  aspects  of 
office  and  education  to  them;  perhaps  these  were  truly  signi¬ 
ficant  considerations  in  elite  recognition.  The  importance  of 
professionals  shows  up  as  well  in  the  proportion  (two-thirds 
of  the  sample)  of  leading  Edmontonians  who  came  to  Edmonton 
with  working  experience  in  either  one  or  no  occupation.  The 
shifts  among  two  or  (in  rare  cases)  three  occupations  before 
coming  to  Edmonton  occurred  almost  entirely  for  the  non-pro¬ 
fessionals  who  would  not  have  been  so  confirmed  in  their  live- 
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lihood  by  a  long  investment  in  a  specific  education. 

Specific  examples  of  Edmonton's  most  visible  leaders 
illustrate  the  dominance  of  professionals  and  service  busi¬ 
nessmen.  Mayor  David  M.  Duggan  was  an  investment  broker  in 
his  early  forties  who  had  been  born  and  raised  in  Wales.  With 
but  a  public  school  education  he  had  set  up  a  dry  goods  busi¬ 
ness  in  Wales  before  moving  to  Nanton  in  southern  Alberta  in 
1905  and  to  Edmonton  in  1912.  The  Board  of  Trade  president, 
William  J.  Thompson,  was  born  in  1883  in  eastern  Ontario  and 
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raised  on  a  farm  before  studying  cheese  and  butter  making  at 
Kingston  Dairy  School,  and  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  In 
Calgary  after  1905,  however,  Thompson  went  to  work  with  the 
Great  West  Saddlery  Company,  moving  to  Edmonton  to  manage  a 
branch  plant  of  the  firm  there  after  1909. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ambrose  Upton  Gladstone  Bury,  born 
in  1869  in  County  Kildare,  Ireland,  graduated  with  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin  University,  and  was 
eventually  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1906.  He  continued  to 
practise  his  profession  in  Edmonton  after  1912;  in  1921  he 
began  a  decade  of  public  service  by  his  election  first  as 
president  of  a  new  Federation  of  Community  Leagues,  then  as 
alderman.  William  Rea,  public  school  board  chairman  and  vet¬ 
eran  trustee,  was  another  Ontarion  in  his  late  forties  from 
Huron  County,  where  his  Scottish  father  and  Irish  mother  had 
settled.  After  teacher  training  at  Ontario  Normal  College, 

Rea  went  on  to  earn  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  as  well  from  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Moving  to  Edmonton  in  1902,  Rea  first 
took  a  high  school  principal's  position,  then  took  examinations 
and  articled  with  an  Edmonton  law  firm  until  admission  to  the 
Alberta  bar  in  1912.  Rea  was  Presbyterian  like  most  of  the 
others,  active  in  the  Edmonton  Caledonian  Society,  Men's  Can¬ 
adian  Club  and  Jasper  Lodge,  A.F.  and  A.M.  A  newcomer  that 
very  year,  1921,  Christopher  J.  Yorath  would  make  quite  an 
impact  as  a  city  commissioner  before  the  year  was  out.  His 
expertise  had  been  the  reason  for  his  migration  to  western 
Canada.  An  economist  and  engineer  from  London,  Yorath  had 
taught  at  the  University  of  London  and  practised  in  London  and 
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Cardiff  municipalities  before  winning  a  competition  set  by  the 
Canadian  financial  firm.  Wood  Gundy  and  Company,  to  save  Saska¬ 
toon  from  bankruptcy  beginning  in  1913.  In  a  sense  Yorath 
epitomized  the  committed  urban  leaders  who  contributed  their 

specialized  expertise  or  maintained  the  services  on  which 
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all  depended  for  a  healthy  total  system. 

This  elite  half  percent  of  Edmonton  lived  in  socially 
distinctive  neighbourhoods.  They  were  certainly  geographic¬ 
ally  and  occupationally  separate  and  probably  ethnically  and 
denominationally  as  well.  The  1913  pattern,  in  which  about  80 
percent  of  elite  members  resided  in  the  near  west  end  on  the 
north  side  and  another  10  percent  in  scattered  south  side  loca¬ 
tions,  was  confirmed  for  the  smaller  population  of  1921.  The 
tendency  to  relocate  further  west  in  Glenora  or  far  to  the  east 
in  the  Highland  district,  had  been  cut  short  by  the  end  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  residential  expansion  after  1914.  (See  map  on  page 
277.)  A  new  institution  appearing  on  115th  Street  between  Jas¬ 
per  Avenue  and  the  riverbank,  according  to  its  calendar,  "in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  residential  districts  of  the  City," 
helped  maintain  the  social  tone  of  the  west  end  elite  core.  The 
Llanarthney  School  for  Girls  of  ages  eight  to  eighteen  was  di¬ 
rected  by  Miss  A.  G.  Maddock,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wales  and  "formerly  Chief  Mistress,  Carnarvon  County  School; 
History  Mistress,  Eath  High  School;  Mistress  of  History  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  Aberaynon  Intermediate  School;  Lecturer  in  English,  Clap- 
ham  Training  College,  London,  England,  etc."  She  had  organized 
the  new  Edmonton  school  "on  the  model  of  English  Schools  for 
Girls,  modified  as  a  result  of  actual  experience  in  one  of  the 
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best  girls'  schools  in  Eastern  Canada"  and  attracted  to  its 
Advisory  Board  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Hyndman  as  chairman, 
as  well  as  other  nearby  residents:  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  A. 
Gray,  Deputy  Attorney  General  S.  B.  Woods,  Bank  of  Montreal 
Manager  G.  S.  Hensley,  Edmonton  Public  Libraries  Superintendent 
E.  L.  Hill,  and  Donald  McGibbon,  M.D.  With  significant  fees 
for  board  and  tuition,  and  additional  charges  for  instruction 
in  such  pastimes  as  singing,  piano  playing,  drawing,  painting, 
dancing,  "physical  culture"  and  riding,  the  school  aptly  re- 
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fleeted  the  nature  of  its  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

There  was,  in  short,  still  a  distinction,  understood 
by  those  who  believed  themselves  to  be  Edmonton's  leaders,  be¬ 
tween  the  elite  and  the  general  public,  though  it  was  not  ex¬ 
pressed  as  the  brash  confidence  of  many  entrepreneurs  in  the 
pre-war  city.  It  no  longer  meant  taking  advantage  of  unbounded 
opportunity.  Qualifications  for  leadership  in  1921  involved 
sobriety,  prudence  and  the  tenacity  to  cope  with  a  legacy  of 
urban  problems  left  over  from  the  deflated  boom.  For  Edmonton 
residents  of  all  status  levels,  it  was  no  longer  in  1921  a 
matter  of  competing  for  a  share  of  burgeoning  prosperity;  it 
was  instead  a  matter  of  striving  together  to  reverse  declining 
urban  fortunes,  to  maintain  the  city  and  make  it  once  again 
work  positively  for  individual  citizens. 
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Chapter  19 : 


Economic  Stagnation. 


In  1921  those  Edmontonians  interested  in  showing  their 
horticultural  skill  and  receiving  prizes  for  it  belonged  to  a 
society  with  a  significant  additional  purpose:  the  Edmonton 
Horticultural  and  Vacant  Lots  Garden  Association.  According 
to  the  report  of  its  annual  meeting,  this  Association  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  its  energy  to  administering  the  garden  use  of 
vacant  municipal  lots.^  These  were  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
pre-war  state  of  optimism  and  expansionism  from  which  Edmonton 
had  fallen.  The  lots  interspersed  throughout  the  suburbs  had 
once  been  held  by  speculators  in  anticipation  of  almost  imme¬ 
diate  sale.  But  the  population  had  declined  dramatically  af¬ 
ter  1914  and  was  recovering  only  slowly.  Civic  and  business 
leaders  were  troubled  by  a  variety  of  related  problems  and  had 
to  exercise  considerable  ingenuity  to  resurrect  visions  of  a 
new  boom. 

The  surrounding  farmers  were  of  course  still  produc¬ 
ing,  but  even  that  aspect  of  the  economy  wa s  temporarily  suf¬ 
fering  the  after-effects  of  the  war.  The  Board  of  Trade  had 
expected  a  period  of  adjustment  at  the  end  of  the  war  as  Euro¬ 
pean  grain  producers  re-entered  the  market,  reducing  prices 

for  Canadian  grain;  this  impact  was  delayed  until  1920  and 

2 

lasted  through  1921.  At  harvest  time  an  interesting  con¬ 
junction  took  place  for  prairie  agriculture  involving  another 
consequence  of  the  war:  the  unemployment  of  a  stagnant  econ¬ 
omy  flooded  with  the  manpower  of  returned  soldiers.  All  year 
long  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Association  struggled  to  place 
an  excess  of  men  in  a  paucity  of  paying  positions.  The  sight 
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Map  IV:  Edmonton  Subdivisions,  1922 

Source:  Provincial  Archives  of  Alberta:  Map  and  Guide  to  the  City 

of  Edmonton.  Edmonton,  Doucrias  Company  for  Mundy  Map  Co., 
1922. 
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of  family  men  on  the  verge  of  starvation  raised  frequent  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  state  of  their  dependents.  Only  at  harvest 
time  was  the  veterans'  unemployment  rate  reduced;  immediately 
afterward  it  soared  over  the  300  mark,  threatening  a  return 
to  the  circumstances  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had 

necessitated  a  public  campaign  for  provisions  to  offset  winter 

3 

exposure  and  starvation.  The  seasonal  relief  of  harvest  time 
to  this  general  misery  provides  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
primacy  of  agriculture  in  the  depressed  urban  economy. 

The  well  publicized  plight  of  the  returned  soldiers 
was  testimony  to  the  sufferings  of  the  equal  or  larger  numbers 
of  unemployed  who  were  not  war  veterans.  Winter  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  worse  in  several  respects  than  summer:  statistically, 
the  provincial  government  employment  bureau  recorded  close  to 
800  unemployed  at  the  end  of  November,  when  the  figure  was 
growing  at  a  rate  of  150  a  week.  Statistics  hide  those  who 
were  unemployed  but  registered  at  no  agency.  The  "unemployment 
wave"  was  recognized  as  a  major  conditioner  for  circumstances 
described  in  certain  court  cases,  such  as  one  involving  theft 
by  an  eighteen  year  old  youth  whose  ten  member  family  was 

4 

entirely  unemployed,  without  food  and  without  beds. 

Edmonton  bankers  were  hard  pressed  to  see  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  money  situation  in  1921  as  compared  with 
that  in  1920.  National  statistics  on  bank  clearings  were 
mildly  encouraging  for  Edmonton  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  Edmonton's  position  improved  relative  to  other  Canadian 
cities  only  because  most  of  them  experienced  declines.  Build¬ 
ing  permits  fluctuated  seasonally,  with  no  discernible  advance 
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over  the  numbers  or  value  of  the  previous  year.  Real  estate 
dealers  -  of  whom  there  were  only  a  fraction  of  the  1913 
numbers  -  expressed  their  customary  public  optimism,  but  a 
new  departure  in  the  regulation  of  their  services,  one  which 
they  themselves  advocated  collectively  through  the  Edmonton- 
dominated  Alberta  Provincial  Real  Estate  Association,  betrayed 
the  reality.  According  to  a  newspaper  report,  it  was  because 
of  "the  desire  of  the  leading  firms  in  Edmonton  to  maintain 
a  high  standard"  that  the  Association  was  founded  in  1920  and 
that  it  set  about  immediately  to  draft  proposed  legislation  to 
control  real  estate  agency  membership  by  a  system  of  licenses 
and  inspections.  These  were  hardly  the  policies  of  an  expan¬ 
sive  spirit;  they  suggest  self-protection  in  a  period  of  rela¬ 
tively  hard  times.  Even  below  the  real  estate  domain,  the 

traditional  Edmonton  area  industry  of  coal  mining  faced  a  de- 

5 

cline  m  demand. 

Retiring  Board  of  Trade  president  W.  J.  Thompson  called 
it  a  "time  for  sane,  conservative  action,"  though  he  stopped 
short  of  alarm.  In  common  with  most  boosters  in  1921,  however, 
he  was  compelled  to  look  to  the  future  and  dream  of  new  de¬ 
velopments  arising  from  recent  oil  discoveries  in  the  Peace 
River  region  and  the  Mackenzie  Delta.  Others  called  for 
concerted  promotional  action.  The  editor  of  the  Edmonton  Jour-. 
nal  urged  advertising  Edmonton  far  and  wide  in  North  America, 
but  the  tone  of  desperation  was  set  by  his  willingness  to 
accept  any  madcap,  imaginative,  eye-catching  format  rather 
than  depend  on  a  sober  recitation  of  Edmonton  and  area  pros¬ 
pects.  Occasionally  there  was  hope,  as  in  the  observation 
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that  even  though  another  half  million  dollars  in  tax  arrears 
was  added  to  the  civic  total  in  1920-21,  a  slow  trend  could 
be  perceived  toward  redemption  by  the  owners  of  lots  put  up 

for  sale  because  of  tax-related  forfeitures.  That  hinted  at 

.  .  .  .  7 

reviving  confidence  m  the  potential  value  of  city  property. 

Even  if  the  market  was  poor,  at  least  regional  agri¬ 
cultural  production  was  good  in  1921,  aided  by  fine  weather 
conditions.  The  rate  of  homestead  entries  likewise  increased 

g 

considerably  over  those  of  the  previous  few  years.  And  agri¬ 
culture  was  still  recognized  to  be  the  backbone  of  Edmonton's 
economy,  whether  in  newspaper  editorials  or  Board  of  Trade 
pronouncements.  The  Board's  executive  secretary,  John  Blue, 
drove  home  the  point  that  the  annual  Edmonton  Exhibition  was 
a  product  of  an  understanding  among  Edmonton  businessmen  of 
the  necessity  "to  promote  the  interests  of  the  farmers,"  since 
"the  problem  of  making  a  living  in  Northern  Alberta  is  a 
community  one  for  us  all."  A  new  legislature  had  just  been 
elected,  coincidentally  the  first  one  in  which  representatives 
of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  formed  a  majority.  The  Board 
of  Trade  was  not  slow  to  add  to  a  planned  civic  welcome  week 
for  the  legislators  a  simultaneous  "Reception  Week"  for  rural 
people  of  surrounding  districts.  Premier  Herbert  Greenfield 
saw  the  attendance  of  1,500  at  the  "Capital  City  Ball",  high¬ 
light  of  the  week's  events,  as  an  instance  of  urban-rural 
cooperation.  Country  guests  were  entertained  at  a  joint  lun¬ 
cheon  of  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Gyro  service  clubs,  where 

similar  cooperative  sentiments  were  expressed  by  prominent 
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businessmen . 
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Though  it  continued  to  be  the  largest  single  factor  in 
the  urban  economy,  Alberta  agriculture  could  not  be  counted  on 
for  any  exceptional  boost  to  Edmonton  fortunes  reminiscent  of 
the  immigration,  settlement  and  railway  construction  in  the 
period  before  the  war.  From  the  railway  companies,  little  ex¬ 
pansion  could  be  expected.  By  1920,  The  Canadian  Pacific  and 
the  Canadian  National  railway  companies  were  the  only  major 
operators  in  Edmonton,  the  former  by  virtue  of  leasing  several 
smaller  radial  lines  which  had  gotten  into  financial  trouble, 
the  latter  by  forced  government  amalgamation  of  the  previously 
failing  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  private 
lines.  The  provincial  government  for  the  time  being  operated 
another  financial  failure,  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways 
railway  north  to  Fort  McMurray.  In  the  circumstances,  Edmon¬ 
tonians  were  not  even  permitted  to  hope  for  imminent  completion 
of  a  planned  new  C.N.R.  station. 

Nevertheless,  a  boom  frontier  attitude  could  still  be 
mustered  by  looking  to  new  resources  and  new  modes  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  The  resource  hope  of  1921  was  oil,  located  in  north¬ 
ern  regions  remote  from  Edmonton  but  to  which  Edmonton  was 
still  the  closest  city:  Fort  Norman  (Norman  Wells)  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  at  least  1500  miles  away,  and 
the  Peace  River  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Pouce  Coupe.  Pros¬ 
pecting  by  Imperial  Oil  geologists  even  before  the  war  led  to 
successful  exploratory  drilling  in  1919  and  1920  near  Fort 
Norman.^  By  January,  1921  the  oil  discoveries  were  big  enough 
news  to  cause  the  federal  government  to  suspend  and  ponder  the 
adequacy  of  its  lease  and  development  regulations.  Enough 
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publicity  resulted  to  excite  the  local  Board  of  Trade.  'After 
new  regulations  were  set  in  place  in  February,  the  Board  pe¬ 
titioned  successfully  for  further  improvements,  ostensibly  to 
prevent  absolutely  any  prospect  of  irresponsible  "wildcatting" 
and  mere  speculation  without  development,  but  also  (and  more 

to  the  point  in  those  feverish  months)  to  speed  up  the  process 

12 

proposed  for  issuance  of  petroleum  leases.  By  June,  trains 
north  to  Fort  McMurray  were  crowded  with  passengers  expecting 
to  take  the  long  water  route  to  the  Fort  Norman  prospects. 

Some  sought  the  tantalizing  old  alternative  objective,  gold, 
rather  than  oil.  In  several  respects  the  excitement  was  remin¬ 
iscent  of  the  1898  gold  rush:  the  resource  was  in  the  frozen 
ground  of  the  north  and  it  was  at  a  distressing  distance. 
Newspaper  accounts  appeared  in  1921,  just  as  in  1898,  purport¬ 
ing  to  describe  "A  Short  Cut  to  the  Oil  Fields"  of  a  mere 

1,630  arduous  miles.  Editorials  hoped  for  discovery  of  large 

13 

productivity,  for  Edmonton's  sake. 

In  several  other  respects,  however,  this  oil  fever 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  Klondike  experience.  Oil  there 
was,  but  it  could  not  simply  be  taken  by  individuals  for  imme¬ 
diate  easy  profit,  as  had  initially  been  the  case  in  the  gold 
rush.  Distance  to  market  was  crucial  to  the  question  of  fea¬ 
sibility  for  development  of  an  oil  extraction  industry.  En¬ 
thusiasm  therefore  petered  out  in  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
at  least  with  respect  to  the  Fort  Norman  field,  not  to  revive 
again  until  discoveries  of  silver,  uranium  and  gold  in  the 

North-West  Territories  created  relatively  "local"  markets  in 
14 


the  1930s. 
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The  Peace  River  country  was  much  closer.  Early  reports 
by  geologists  were  encouraging  enough  to  result  in  the  staking 
of  20,000  acres  on  one  January  day  alone,  half  of  it  by  an  Ed¬ 
monton  syndicate.  Up  to  10,000  acres  per  day  were  being  claimed 
for  oil  leases  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Imperial  Oil  drill¬ 
ing  rigs  were  once  more  the  first  to  head  for  the  Pouce  Coupe 
field;  drilling  which  followed  over  the  next  few  months  was 
principally  American  and,  evidently,  not  rewarding  enough  in 
petroleum  to  justify  long  term  continuation.  In  the  next  win¬ 
ter,  Imperial  Oil  wells  would  strike  millions  of  cubic  feet 

15 

of  natural  gas;  but  oil,  not  gas,  was  the  object  of  the  search. 
Insofar  as  the  Peace  River  region  continued  to  interest  Edmon¬ 
tonians,  it  was  as  the  newest  agricultural  settlement  frontier. 

If  the  benefits  of  northern  oil  prospects  were  for  the 
time  being  illusory,  they  temporarily  received  excessive  pub¬ 
licity  because  of  their  association  with  the  new  transporta¬ 
tion  technology  of  the  air.  It  was  possible  for  some  to  dream 
of  a  new  urban  prominence  for  Edmonton  as  gateway  to  the  north 
not  only  because  of  oil  discoveries  but  also  because  Edmonton 
seemed  to  be  the  launching  site  for  related  new  aeronautical 
experiments.  The  Journal  editor  expected  airplane  transport 
to  distinguish  the  rush  of  1921  from  that  of  1898  in  Canadian 
history.  Late  in  1920,  impelled  by  the  oil  discoveries  near 
Fort  Norman,  the  production  manager  of  Imperial  Oil  in  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Charles  E.  Taylor,  persuaded  his  company  to  obtain  two 
five-seat  airplanes  which  could  be  equipped  with  wheels,  pon¬ 
toons  or  skis  for  year-round  far  northern  work.  Two  Edmonton 
airmen  with  wartime  flying  experience,  W.  R.  "Wop"  May  and 
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George  W.  Gorman,  brought  the  airplanes  across  the  continent 
from  New  York  in  mid-winter,  causing  a  mild  sensation  on  their 
arrival  in  Edmonton  in  frigid  wintry  conditions.  Surely  here 
was  proof  that  Imperial  would  get  the  jump  on  the  other  pros¬ 
pectors.  Unfortunately,  subsequent  flights  to  Fort  Norman 
were  marked  by  a  series  of  discouraging  accidents  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  forbidding  northern  conditions  which  seemed,  for  the 
time  being,  to  demonstrate  the  impractibility  of  Arctic  air 

4-  16 

transport . 

The  flurry  of  publicity  was  enhanced  by  the  appearance 
of  aeronautical  competitors.  In  January,  as  the  Imperial  Oil 
airplanes  were  arriving,  another  wartime  airman,  E.  L.  Janney 
of  Vancouver,  brought  more  grandiose  plans  which  temporarily 
raised  the  hopes  of  intending  prospectors  who  had  none  of 
their  own  transportation  plans.  Janney  proposed  to  operate 
large  "dirigibles"  to  transport  thirty-two  passengers  or 
five  tons  of  freight  out  of  an  "air  harbour"  on  land  he  took 
an  option  on  just  to  the  south-east  of  the  city.  Another  en¬ 
terprising  pilot  produced  an  ephemeral  scheme  involving  Bri¬ 
tish  seaplanes.  A  Calgary  airman,  F.  McCall,  announced  that 
his  new  Northern  Development  Company  would  bring  in  six-pass¬ 
enger  "flying  boats"  used  by  the  American  Navy  Coast  Patrol. 
The  New  York  manufacturer  of  the  airplanes  obtained  by  Imper¬ 
ial  Oil  arrived  in  spring  to  check  prospects  for  himself,  then 
got  as  far  as  purchasing  the  hangar  and  grounds  lease  of  a 
local  small  company  and  promoting  the  multi-faceted  concept  of 
a  seaplane  base  on  nearby  Cooking  Lake,  facilities  at  Peace 
River,  and  airplane  and  engine  assembly  plants  in  Edmonton. 
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"Wop"  May  himself,  war  hero  and  pilot  of  one  of  the  Imperial 

Oil  airplanes  to  Edmonton,  then  left  the  service  of  Imperial 

to  investigate  his  own  business  possibilities  in  this  field. 

By  June  he  had,  with  local  and  Toronto  interests,  proposed  a 

Great  North  Service  airline  to  be  capitalized  at  $2,000,000 

for  aerial  surveying,  aerial  photography  and  passenger  service 

in  twelve  seat  aircraft.  By  fall,  not  one  of  these  ambitious 

projects  survived,  most  of  them  having  proceeded  no  further 

17 

than  paper  proposals  and  newspaper  announcements. 

The  Board  of  Trade  preferred  throughout  to  keep  its 
collective  feet  on  the  ground.  If  Edmonton  was  not  yet  in 
the  air  age  commercially,  perhaps  it  was  far  less  illusory  to 
plan  for  the  automobile  age.  The  Dominion  Government  was  of¬ 
fering  the  provinces  money  for  highway  construction;  Edmonton 
businessmen,  mainly  through  the  agency  of  a  new  Edmonton  Auto¬ 
mobile  and  Good  Roads  Association,  urged  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  By  fall  its  promoters 
could  take  satisfaction  from  government  plans  to  start  a 

highway  to  Jasper  with  a  good  possibility  that  a  tributary 

1 8 

would  branch  off  northward  to  Peace  River  territory.  All 
economic  visions  of  any  substance  seemed  to  feature  Peace  River 
land,  the  extension  of  the  agricultural  base  surrounding  Ed¬ 
monton's  economic  system.  That  and  persistent  unemployment 
were  the  economic  realities  of  Edmonton  in  1921. 
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Chapter  20: 


Formal  Municipal  Organization. 


There  were  more  layers  of  formal  municipal  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Edmonton  in  1921  than  ever  before,  despite  a  lesser 
population  than  in  1914,  and  despite  virtually  a  dead  stop  to 
the  earlier  expansiveness  in  urban  services.  Yet  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  had  developed  during  the  prosperous  years  were 
not  only  firmly  in  place,  they  had  even  been  augmented,  for 
economic  depression  had  proven  the  responsibilities  to  which 
the  boom  had  committed  Edmontonians,  and  of  course  it  raised 
points  of  sensitivity  for  certain  sectors  of  the  community. 
Without  radical  manifestations,  organized  labour  was  solidly 
entrenched  and  accepted  in  Edmonton  in  1921,  with  clearly 
recognizable  functions.  Neighbourhood  community  leagues  were 
newer,  yet  ensured  attention  to  geographically  defined  concerns 
and  filled  in  with  recreational  services  which  were  abandoned 
by  Council  in  a  period  of  restrictive  municipal  finances.  The 
first  and  obvious  reality  constantly  to  be  confronted  by  all 
municipal  groups  was  the  consequence  of  enormous  bonded  debt 
suitable  only  in  the  over-optimism  before  1913.  That  debt 
provided  both  a  focus  of  attention  and  a  limit  to  aggressive 
action  in  1921. 

The  financial  crisis  with  which  the  municipal  year  be¬ 
gan  put  the  capstone  on  the  cairn  of  old  dreams  to  such  an 
extent  that  1921  became  a  turning  point  in  urban  resolve. 

Such  phenomena  as  huge  shortfalls  in  tax  collection  against 
the  assessed  expectations  were  nothing  new  by  this  time,'*' 
but  by  January,  1921  the  disaster  had  clearly  reached  a  new 
level.  The  city's  credit  was  jeopardized,  brought  to  the 
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brink  of  ruination  by  an  unsettling  manoeuvre  suggesting  ama¬ 
teur  incompetence  among  city  officials  and  justifying  a  con¬ 
trasting  direct,  professional  and  possibly  costly  attack  upon 
the  problem  of  municipal  insolvency. 

The  symbolic  problem  concerned  a  September,  1920  ar¬ 
rangement  by  the  city  with  the  firm  of  Morris  Bros,  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  "for  the  purchase  of  debentures  amounting  to 
$2,135,000,  interest  at  six  percent  on  or  before  the  first  of 
January  1921."  The  point  of  this  was  to  meet  payment  of  an¬ 
other,  maturing  debenture  issue  of  slightly  more  than  the  same 
amount  in  New  York  the  same  day.  By  the  end  of  December,  how¬ 
ever,  Morris  Bros,  had  not  yet  effected  half  the  sale,  and  in 
any  case  the  brokers  were  evidently  subjected  to  a  court  in¬ 
junction  preventing  bonds  from  leaving  Oregon  until  well  after 
January  1,  1921,  pending  an  investigation  of  alleged  insol¬ 
vency.  To  prevent  an  embarrassing  and  serious  failure  to  meet 
its  obligations,  the  city  consulted  with  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  short  term  guarantee  of  repayment  on  an  immediate 
direct  advance  negotiated  with  the  Imperial  Bank.  Since  this 
was  dated  January  3  and  the  note  was  eventually  paid  on  July 
2,  1921,  after  gathering  interest  at  an  annual  rate  of  seven 
percent,  some  costs  were  obvious  and  growing  during  the  first 

half  year.  Exchange  rates  and  other  complications  increased 

2 

the  loss  ultimately  by  not  far  short  of  $200,000.  Here  was  a 
substantial  sting  often  enough  in  the  news  during  the  year  to 
motivate  ratepayers  to  accept  promises  of  solutions  returning 
something  like  the  old  stability. 

The  mood  of  the  electorate  had  already  been  displayed 


. 
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by  late  1920  decisions  in  favour  of  mayoral  and  aldermanic 
candidates  who  had  specifically  advocated  retrenchment.  Soon 
after  the  new  Council  was  installed,  the  Bulletin  editor  gave 
an  additional  interesting  dimension  to  the  grievances  of  tax¬ 
payers  with  the  comment  that  the  tax  system  was  "discriminat¬ 
ing"  by  exempting  some  15,000  civic  voters  out  of  27,000  from 
property  taxes,  and  he  doubted  that  the  15,000  paid  income  or 
any  other  taxes.  A  recurring  if  not  particularly  noble  theme 
during  the  next  year  would  be  the  attempt  to  shift  some  of 
the  civic  tax  burden  from  the  normal  shoulders  onto  someone 
else's,  even  those  who  really  could  not  carry  it.  Board  of 
Trade  President  S.  B.  Woods,  K.C.  and  Mayor  David  M.  Duggan 
were  the  first  off  the  mark  with  suggestions  for  a  tax  on  ren¬ 
tal  accommodation.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  willing  to  exempt 
those  already  paying  other  taxes,  but  Duggan  supported  the 
proposal  without  exemptions  to  extract  from  everyone  "a  just 
and  proper  contribution  towards  education  and  the  city's  main¬ 
tenance  and  upkeep  for  such  public  services  as  street  lighting, 
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fire  and  police  protection."  Duggan  obviously  hoped  to  force 
residents  to  pay  according  to  the  list  of  municipal  services 
they  received,  not  according  to  the  overall  measure  of  benefit 
they  derived  from  living  in  the  city,  a  philosophy  which  would 
raise  strenuous  resistance  from  organized  labour  and  other 
representatives  of  the  meagerly  sustained. 

But  for  the  time  being  Duggan  cherished  a  hope  for  a 
charter  amendment  to  allow  a  rental  tax  as  the  limit  of  his 
imagination  to  fulfil  his  mandate,  aside  from  making  effect¬ 
ive  economies  in  operations.  The  proposal  brought  to  Council 
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was  for  a  graduated  system  exempting  the  cheapest  accommoda¬ 
tions,  adding  tax  weight  according  to  residential  value  for 
families,  but  hitting  single  men  and  single  women  harder  even 
in  cheaper  quarters.  Railway  unions,  the  Edmonton  Trades  and 
Labour  Council,  and  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Association  all 
had  reason  to  send  delegations  to  protest,  and  were  supported 
by  Aldermen  James  East  and  Rice  Sheppard.  Sheppard  argued 
this  was  the  kind  of  crisis  in  western  development  which 
should  be  covered  by  the  proceeds  of  the  federal  government 
natural  resources  monopoly,  rather  than  dumping  the  load  on 
local  workers  when  local  fortunes  sagged  a  little.  Alderman 
J.T.J.  Collisson  labelled  that  "cheap  talk"  and  resented  it. 
Though  he  considered  it  "ill-advised  and  improper  to  arouse 
class  animosities, "  the  rental  tax  itself  was  the  type  of 
solution  which  depended  on  reorientation  of  the  well  understood 
contributions  of  relatively  poor  wage  earners  on  the  one  hand 
and  more  affluent  property  owners  on  the  other.  The  suggestion 
proved  too  divisive  to  survive  despite  Duggan's  best  efforts; 
a  much  modified  remnant  barely  got  to  the  Municipal  Law  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  provincial  legislature  at  the  end  of  March,  but 
even  it  was  rejected.*^ 

The  general  campaign  to  improve  the  city's  financing 
could  not  end,  for  Duggan  had  in  the  course  of  the  rental  tax 
debate  referred  to  the  extra  expenses  of  the  Portland  bond 
deal  losses,  growing  deficits  in  city  hospital  operations  and 
the  removal  of  the  temporary  income  taxing  privilege  granted 
Alberta  cities  by  the  province  between  1918  and  1921  for  an 
advantage  of  some  $185,000  annually. ^  With  its  commitment  to 


. 
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financial  solvency,  the  council  was  now  willing  to  go  to  very 
significant  lengths  to  get  help.  The  kind  of  help  sought,  ob¬ 
tained  and  trusted  was  a  pretty  good  measure  of  the  collective 
morass  in  which  Edmonton's  leaders  believed  themselves  to  be 
struggling . 

Mayor  Duggan  took  the  initiative  at  the  end  of  January, 
persuading  City  Council  to  offer  to  a  particular  candidate  a 
position  as  sole  city  commissioner  aside  from  the  mayor  (whose 
position  as  commissioner  was  entrenched  in  the  charter) .  At 
the  end  of  the  year  Duggan  would  boast  that  this  actually  rep¬ 
resented  a  valuable  transition  to  the  system  of  a  city  manager 
without  having  first  to  change  the  charter.  C.  J.  Yorath  was 
enticed  from  a  hefty  salary  of  $6,500  as  city  commissioner  at 
Saskatoon  by  a  major  increase  to  $9,000  in  Edmonton  beginning 
March  1,  1921.  Yorath' s  new  world  experience  had  been  over 
exactly  the  right  eight  years  after  1913  to  know  pretty  clearly 
what  Edmonton  required.  The  mystique  of  the  old  country  was 
stamped  on  his  background  as  municipal  engineer  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  at  Cardiff,  Wales  and  London,  England.  His  work  at 
Saskatoon  brought  him  a  temporary  additional  opportunity  to 
straighten  out  Prince  Albert's  finances.  He  was  "said  to  have 
the  greatest  confidence  of  the  banking  and  bond  houses."  Ed¬ 
montonians  were  conditioned  to  look  upon  all  his  works  in 
bleak  times  as  miracles.  They  established  Yorath  as  commis¬ 
sioner  by  the  device  of  a  by-law  which  could  be  upset  only  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  Council  or  by  a  majority  with  three 
months'  notice. ^ 

In  practical  terms  the  city  did  not  require  very  much 
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from  Yorath,  and  he  was  yielded  plenty  of  power  to  manage  it. 
The  source  of  endless  delight  with  Yorath  in  subsequent  months 
was  merely  his  "uncanny  ability  to  convert  deficits  into  sur¬ 
pluses,"  an  accomplishment  for  which  he  was  given  total  con¬ 
trol  of  the  costly  departments  of  utilities  and  public  works, 
while  sharing  finance  with  Duggan.  To  the  mayor  were  left  the 
straightforward  operations  of  police,  fire  prevention,  parks 
and  markets.  Yorath  was  the  chief  financial  director;  there 
was  room  for  only  one  authority  on  the  civic  future,  and  the 
mayor  had  installed  his  choice.  Yorath' s  role  was  really  quite 
simple:  to  give  legitimacy  to  a  prevailing  acquiescence  to 

retrenchment  on  several  fronts.  That  meant  doggedly  persist¬ 
ing  with  a  series  of  tax  schemes  to  raise  more  money  at  the 
same  time  as  services  were  systematically  reduced  and  reor¬ 
ganized  . 

The  proposal  to  tax  city  owned  utilities  had  appeared 

even  before  Yorath,  another  example  of  Duggan's  determination 

to  distribute  taxes  among  non-property  owners.  At  the  end  of 

March  the  provincial  legislative  committee  responsible  approved 

7 

the  necessary  charter  amendment.  Not  long  after  Yorath' s  ar¬ 
rival,  most  councillors  agreed  to  set  the  commissioners  working 
on  the  appropriate  charter  amendment  for  the  ultimate  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  sort  of  per  capita  responsibility:  a  head  tax 
described  by  the  euphemisms  "citizen's  community  tax"  or  "ser¬ 
vice  tax",  with  which  Calgary  had  already  shown  the  way.  In 
its  first  proposed  form  it  was  defeated  before  receiving  much 
study  because  the  Board  of  Trade  regretted  the  lack  of  exempt¬ 
ions  for  "those  already  heavily  overtaxed." 


Within  two  months 
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essentially  the  same  tax  was  back  before  Council  with  slightly 
altered  name  and  provisions.  Among  the  changes  was  a  graduat¬ 
ed  tax  scale  based  not  only  upon  income  level  but  also  on  mari¬ 
tal  status  and  home  ownership.  The  arrangement  encouraged  ren¬ 
ters,  however  slightly,  to  own  their  own  homes,  and  the  ortho¬ 
dox  rationale  was  an  intriguing  one.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
a  recognition  of  the  essence  of  "homeownership"  to  the  financial 
lifeblood  of  the  city.  The  Edmonton  Bulletin  went  so  far  as  to 
describe  the  comparative  scarcity  of  homeowners  in  Edmonton  in 
relation  to  financial  needs  as  a  "real  and  imminent  menace. 
Unless  the  number  of  people  who  are  'tied  up'  to  the  city  by 
ownership  of  property  can  be  increased,  there  must  come  a  time 
when  its  credit  will  decline  to  the  point  of  forbidding  further 
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borrowing...."  The  whole  strategy  of  urban  development  was 
revealed  in  that  remark,  as  well  as  the  drive  creating  the 
post-war  response.  Labour  and  Joe  Clarke  were  not  happy  about 
a  service  tax  any  more  than  they  had  been  about  a  rental  tax, 
the  latter  seeing  it  as  the  typical  ploy  of  property  specula¬ 
tors  who,  having  "milked  the  cow  dry,"  then  sought  "to  get 
from  under  the  payment  of  their  proper  share  of  taxation... 
left  on  their  hands  when  the  speculative  boom  burst."  But 
this  minority  did  not  prevent  swift  application  of  the  new  tax 
to  raise  some  $200,000,  at  least  enough  to  cover  the  Portland 
bond  fiasco. ^ 

That  bond  crisis  was  resolved  with  more  an  attitude 

of  penance  than  one  of  finesse.  Wood,  Gundy  and  Company  of 

\ 

Toronto  were  invited  to  examine  the  city's  financial  situation 
in  May  and  were  allowed  more  or  less  to  prescribe  what  would  be 
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done.  Little  of  anything  remotely  like  close  negotiation  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  preceded  the  resulting  transaction.  Wood,  Gundy 
and  Company  secured  a  sixty  day  option  on  what  had  by  then  grown 
to  more  than  a  $2,400,000  bond  issue,  to  be  extended  two  more 
months  if  sufficient  of  the  securities  were  sold  in  the  first 
option  period.  The  issue  was  for  twenty  years  at  7  3/4  percent, 
somewhat  higher  than  normally  expected.  It  covered  a  good  deal 
of  new  capital  expenditure  for  1921,  but  the  city  was  to  sell 
no  further  bonds  nor  incur  further  capital  expenditures  that 
year,  nor  any  except  the  unavoidable  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  commissioners'  report  admitted  the  unattractiveness  of  the 
7  3/4  percent  rate,  but  doubted  so  large  an  issue  could  have 
been  floated  at  a  better  rate.  The  level  of  currency  exchange 
prohibited  an  issue  in  the  United  States.  If  Wood,  Gundy 
could  not  sell  the  bonds,  the  commissioners  argued,  then  no 
one  could.  "The  city  has  to  incur  the  penalty  of  unsound  meth¬ 
ods  of  finance,"  they  gloomed,  "and  must  now  make  a  strenuous 
effort  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances  to  re-establish  its 
finances."  It  says  something  about  the  depression  of  the  col¬ 
lective  urban  spirit  -  yet  also  about  its  necessary  cohesive¬ 
ness  -  that  little  storm  was  raised.  Only  one  alderman,  Rice 
Sheppard,  observed  that  this  was  precisely  the  kind  of  economic 
situation  financiers  would  try  to  take  advantage  of.  The  mild¬ 
est  possible  objections  were  raised  to  the  stoppage  of  urban 
utilities  development  in  deprived  areas:  clearly  expectations 
for  development  as  things  were  going  without  the  financial 

consolidation  must  have  been  so  bleak  that  no  great  opportunity 
10 


seemed  lost. 
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The  key,  they  seem  to  have  felt,  was  to  get  the  good 
old  days  back.  In  more  ways  than  one  property  development  was 
still  perceived  to  be  the  foundation  of  future  Edmonton  for¬ 
tunes,  and  the  commissioners  set  out  to  reclaim  the  wreckage 
of  the  past  disaster.  As  a  result  of  repeated  tax  sales  since 
1917,  the  city  had  access  to  title  to  nearly  40,000  lots,  a 
stunning  number  five  times  the  total  of  homeowners  in  the 
city.  (See  map  on  page  463.)  But  at  least  the  collection  rate 
on  taxes  was  close  to  three-quarters  rather  than  the  half  of 
1916,  and  on  the  remainder  of  properties  modest  but  increasing 
numbers  of  owners  were  redeeming  their  lots  by  arranging  back 
payments  of  taxes  after  periods  on  "extension  agreements". 

For  1921  itself  provision  was  made  to  stop  short  of  property 
tax  sales  if  the  year's  taxes  could  be  paid  and  a  start  made 
on  back  taxes  on  an  installment  plan. .  Consolidation  within  a 
smaller  radius  -  that  is,  a  recognition  of  reduced  urban  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  starting  point  -  seemed  to  be  in  order.  Tax  sales 
in  1921  took  on  a  more  hopeful  air  when  owners  of  far  distant 
lots  were  for  the  first  time  encouraged  by  the  city  officials 
to  exchange  their  almost  rural  holdings  for  tax  sale  lots 
within  the  utility  serviced  region  closer  to  the  core.^ 

In  August  the  commissioners  recommended  another  step 
toward  regularization  and  a  new  start:  to  slash  land  assess¬ 
ment  by  some  $20,000,000  (about  25  percent  of  the  total  assess¬ 
ment,  or  33  percent  of  the  land  assessment) .  Since  some 
$9,000,000  of  this  cut  would  actually  be  on  property  going  to 
the  city  for  tax  arrears,  an  apparent  price  in  tax  revenue  of 
$800,000  would  actually  cost  only  $500,000.  But  Yorath's  point 
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was  more  positive  than  that.  Unlike  Joe  Clarke,  Yorath  was 
very  much  committed  to  getting  assessment  figures  to  corres¬ 
pond  once  more  with  actual  valuations,  to  create  the  foundation 
for  a  new  era  of  property  development  in  Edmonton.  He  pointed 
to  "eastern"  Canada  for  his  examples  of  sensible  cities  for 
which  total  land  and  property  assessments  were  about  equal. 

The  two  commissioners  brought  to  Council  a  fat  assessment  and 
taxation  report  which  would  even  anticipate  a  reduction  in  the 
mill  rate  on  top  of  the  assessment  reduction.  Getting  assess¬ 
ment  down  to  property  values  would  depend  heavily  on  provin¬ 
cial  acquiescence  to  a  number  of  crafty  devices  to  share  the 
tax  burden.  Their  proposal  to  tax  church  property  did  not  pass 
Council,  but  their  suggestions  to  apply  for  charter  amendments 
doing  away  with  exemptions  to  colleges,  universities,  hospitals 
and  dominion  and  provincial  government  buildings  were  enthusi¬ 
astically  received.  The  property  and  buildings  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  alone  were  said  to  have  an  assessed  but  untaxed 
worth  of  $4,000,000;  surely  the  province  rather  than  the  city 
should  bear  the  cost  of  a  provincial  institution.  The  reverse 
argument  was  applied  to  provincial  amusement  tax  money  and 
motor  licence  fees  collected  in  Edmonton:  here  the  city  would 
apply  to  the  province  for  return  of  50  percent  of  proceeds  for 
civic  use.  The  city  would,  if  permitted,  replace  the  service 
tax  with  income  taxing  power.  The  city  would  seek  the  power 
to  collect  local  improvement  taxes  to  cover  water  and  sewer 
connections.  Utility  surpluses  would  be  applied  to  general 
revenue  (a  measure  opposed  for  its  application  to  the  poor  by 
labour  Alderman  East) .  A  variety  of  civic  licence  fees  would 
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be  increased  and  new  ones  added.  Tax  penalties  would  replace 
tax  discounts  in  the  revenue  collection  system. 

A  host  of  small  procedural  adjustments  would  each  subtly 
add  charges;  but  the  big  changes  required  to  activate  the  "city 
managers'"  vision  would  unfortunately  have  first  to  pass  the 
provincial  authorities  at  whose  expense  they  would  operate. 

For  the  very  reason  that  they  were  municipally  popular,  there¬ 
fore,  they  were  unlikely  to  achieve  startling  modifications. 

They  are  of  greater  interest  for  explaining  the  direction  vir¬ 
tually  all  civic  leaders  thought  their  urban  finances  and  de¬ 
velopment  should  go,  even  though  they  indicate  more  energy 
than  innovative  design  in  the  minds  of  Duggan  and  Yorath.  The 
city  was  hoping  to  start  over  again,  to  recover  from  the  past 
but  not  to  deviate  from  the  same  property-based  urban  route. 
Nothing  proved  this  so  strongly  as  the  51  percent  reduction 
proposed  in  the  assessment  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  lots.  When 
Aldermen  W.  C.  McArthur  and  East  protested  strongly,  remember¬ 
ing  $10,000  prices  per  lot  at  the  height  of  the  boom,  Alderman 
Joseph  A.  Adair  actually  cited  the  company's  $2,000,000  in  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  over  the  previous  ten  years  as  reason  to  give  even 

12 

greater  consideration  than  the  reductions  proposed. 

If  he  could  not  guarantee  the  property  tax  reductions 
he  proposed  so  tantalizingly  to  the  great  appreciation  of  Ed¬ 
monton  businessmen,  Yorath 's  place  was  secure  in  Edmonton  for 
the  time  being  for  other  reasons.  During  1921  both  he  and 
Duggan  proved  to  be  very  good  at  paring  down  expenses.  It  was 
Yorath' s  conviction  that  rigid  economy  was  essential  to  debt 
maintenance,  let  alone  reduction,  and  he  had  in  Edmonton  to 
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deal  with  the  highest  per  capita  bonded  indebtedness  in  Canada: 
at  $439,  more  than  twice  that  for  each  of  Montreal  and  V7innipeg, 
and  half  again  that  of  Vancouver  and  Toronto.  All  year  long 
official  monthly  reports  contrasted  a  surplus  standing  for  1921 
with  a  large  deficit  in  1920.  By  the  time  of  the  annual  re¬ 
port  in  November,  figures  for  .the  first  nine  months  showed  a 
net  surplus  of  close  to  $150,000,  whereas  the  city  had  gotten 
through  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  with  nearly  a  $123,000 
deficit.  The  only  major  department  to  operate  at  a  loss,  the 
street  railway,  was  more  than  $90,000  better  off  in  1921  than 
it  had  been  the  previous  year,  mainly  because  Yorath  had  rec¬ 
ognized  a  major  drain  and  stopped  it  up  by  reducing  frequency 
of  runs  to  two-thirds  what  it  had  been.  His  sensitivity  and 
attentiveness  on  this  particular  issue  had  a  comic  manifesta¬ 
tion  when  he  petulantly  criticized  automobile  drivers  for  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  street  railway  deficit  by  giving  free  lifts 
to  intending  passengers.^ 

It  helped  that  City  Council  was  willing  to  follow  a 
policy  of  man-power  reduction.  The  payroll  for  April,  1921 
showed  972  employees,  96  fewer  than  in  April,  1920.  Most  of 
the  reduction  had  been  in  the  engineer's  department,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  discouragement  of  public  works  expansion.  In  search 
of  smaller  economies,  the  commissioners  went  to  such  lengths 
as  to  negotiate  with  insurance  companies  for  group  employee 
insurance,  thought  to  be  cheaper  than  the  prevailing  custom 
of  entitling  each  employee  to  two  weeks  off  annually  with  pay. 
They  urged  the  substitution  of  business  licence  fees  for  busi¬ 
ness  taxes,  the  preliminary  collection  system  associated  with 
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the  former  to  eliminate  the  loss  of  revenue  from  businessmen 

14 

who  left  town  before  paying  the  latter.  Prune  as  they  might, 
councillors  could  not  bring  themselves  to  reduce  civic  grants 
in  the  forms  of  provisions,  free  utilities,  tax  cuts  or  free 
rental  mainly  to  health  and  welfare  agencies  like  the  two 
Catholic  hospitals  ($13,000),  the  public  welfare  board  ($10,000), 
the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  ($2,000),  the  Children's  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  ($1,800),  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  ($2,600),  the  Beulah 
Home  ($1,500)  and  quite  a  number  of  others  in  small  amounts. 
About  80  percent  of  this  grant  money  was  by  1921  going  to  the 
Edmonton  Hospital  Board,  primarily  for  use  in  the  Royal  Alex¬ 
andra  Hospital.  About  the  Board's  affairs  some  economizing 
could  be  done,  for  in  addition  to  their  $112,000  in  hospital 
fees  and  $130,000  in  municipal  grant,  the  Board  had  in  1920 
spent  another  $54,000  which  the  city  was  being  asked  to  cover. 
Indeed,  this  created  an  accumulated  deficit  of  better  than 
$200,000.  Here  the  commissioners  reduced  the  annual  cost  by 
negotiating  the  sale  of  debentures  to  a  sinking  fund  board  over 
five  years  to  a  total  of  $208,820.  The  city  would  annually  pay 
$6,315  for  the  sinking  fund  and  interest  on  the  debentures  for 
twenty  years.  Stretching  out  the  repayments  (and,  once  again, 

the  commitment) ,  the  commissioners  represented  that  they  were 
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saving  taxpayers  annually  some  $33,600  or  one-half  mill. 

In  all  these  ways  Yorath  displayed  a  single-minded  de¬ 
votion  to  what  he  had  been  hired  for:  to  restore  the  property 
based  credit  of  the  city  preparatory  to  launching  a  renewal  of 
the  development  phase  of  the  urban  economy.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  could,  in  an  impressive  slide  presentation,  demonstrate 
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to  ratepayers  a  reduction  in  the  overall  tax  levy,  a  reduction 
in  the  city's  bank  overdraft,  and  utilities  all  operating  pro¬ 
fitably  save  the  street  railway.  At  that  meeting  five  aider- 
men  praised  Yorath  lavishly.  Both  newspaper  editors  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  joined  the  chorus.  Mayor  Duggan  was  happy  with 
the  greater  reliance  placed  on-  executive  officers,  especially 
Yorath,  in  1921.^  The  old  ideal  of  managerial  efficiency 
advocated  by  William  Short  in  1904  reached  its  epitome  in  the 
midst  of  the  need  to  recoup  the  urban  fortune.  A  huge  bonded 
indebtedness  remained  the  shadow  which  reduced  the  scope  for 
the  former  fierce  difference  of  opinion  on  Council.  Edmonton¬ 
ians,  or  in  any  case  those  residents  who  had  remained  since 
1913,  were  accepting  the  message  that  past  collective  commit¬ 
ments  should  be  contended  with,  that  a  period  of  relative  sac¬ 
rifice  was  worthwhile.  Or  perhaps  the  reality  was  far  more 
compelling;  perhaps  the  urban  tyranny  was  asserting  itself: 
once  the  variety  of  collective  commitments  which  produced  ur¬ 
ban  community  had  been  made,  there  was  no  longer  any  collec¬ 
tive  choice. 

The  chief  unifying  theme  in  formal  municipal  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1921,  then,  was  financial  desperation.  The  reasons  for 
these  woes,  the  utilities  and  other  services  which  had  been 
developed  at  such  a  great  rate,  were  still  available,  though 
they  were  costly  merely  to  maintain  and  suffered  some  reduct¬ 
ion.  At  the  same  time  as  paying  for  the  initial  establishment 
of  the  utilities  was  an  ongoing  and  massive  problem,  very 
little  expansion  or  improvement  of  the  systems  was  possible. 
Thus  a  1920  plan  to  build  a  new  $100,000  sewage  disposal  plant 
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in  1921,  which  had  progressed  to  the  stage  of  an  agreement 
with  a  contractor,  had  to  be  postponed  a  year  and  to  be  scaled 
down  to  halve  estimated  costs.  The  civic  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  early  in  the  year  got  nowhere  in  the  prevailing  atmos¬ 
phere  trying  to  make  a  social  welfare  case  for  public  works 
when  it  recommended  construction  of  the  new  plant  as  immediate 
relief  for  the  unemployed.  The  determination  on  financial  re¬ 
straint  easily  overcame  humanitarian  concerns  for  the  unemployed. 

Commissioners  likewise  recommended  against  immediate 
telephone  system  extensions  in  the  hope  that  what  was  already 
in  place  would  suffice  for  eighteen  months,  against  the  fore¬ 
cast  by  the  Edmonton  Telephones  superintendent  that  south  side 
reserves  would  be  exhausted  in  half  a  year,  and  against  the 

willingness  of  ratepayers  to  go  further  in  debt  for  the  expan- 
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sion.  In  only  one  major  case  did  the  civic  administration 

promote  a  costly  improvement:  to  install  a  new  unit  for  the 

power  plant  for  an  estimated  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Duggan  and  Yorath  were  careful  to  point  out  to  ratepayers  that 

the  intention  was  simply  to  prevent  complete  power  failure  in 

a  system  operating  dangerously  close  to  capacity  with  little 

reserve  should  any  breakdown  occur.  The  bylaw  to  raise  and 

spend  $275,000  passed,  but  later  appeals  by  one  community 

league  for  additional  street  lighting  received  only  "consider- 
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ation" .  Similarly,  requests  from  outlying  parts  of  the  city 
to  the  north  and  south  for  connections  to  the  city's  water 
supply  were  resisted  as  long  as  possible,  even  though  -  or 
perhaps  especially  because  -  hundreds  of  residences  were  shown 
to  be  without  water.  Extensions  eventually  approved  by  Council 
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invariably  failed  to  reach  all  those  for  whom  they  had  been 
requested . ^ 

The  natural  gas  franchise  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  quite  different  in  1921  from  that  it  had  engendered 
in  1913:  here  was  a  negative  illustration  of  the  way  collec¬ 
tive  decisions  before  the  War  bound  citizens  for  years  after¬ 
ward.  The  Northern  Alberta  Gas  Company,  whose  franchise  to 
deliver  gas  to  the  city  dated  back  to  the  pre-War  era,  had 
not  lived  up  to  its  contract.  The  matter  was  before  the  court 
in  1921,  but  some  aldermen  thought  that  procedure  might  take 
years  to  cancel  the  old  agreement.  While  the  company  tried  to 
negotiate  new  terms  and  rearrange  its  organization,  and  while 
another  company  emerged  to  offer  gas  from  another  field,  city 
council  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  provincial  government  for 

legislative  cancellation  of  the  original  contract.  Nothing 
2  0 

worked.  The  pessimism  of  some  aldermen  in  January  about 
early  settlement  of  this  legacy  of  the  boom  was  amply  justi¬ 
fied:  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  no  settlement  and  no 

gas . 

The  pressure  for  economy  which  so  affected  the  civic 
administration  in  1921  was  every  bit  as  compelling  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  Roman  Catholic  school  boards.  Maintenance  of  the 
limited  kindergarten  program  in  eight  of  the  city's  forty  public 
schools  came  under  attack.  The  year's  estimates  were  accepted 
by  the  public  school  board  only  after  "considerable  cheese¬ 
paring"  ,  including  cuts  in  supplies  and  the  assumption  of  no 
teacher  salary  increases.  The  separate  school  board  budget 
was  held  to  one-tenth  that  of  the  public  board.  Even  those 
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sums  were  threatened  by  a  recommendation  of  the  city  commis¬ 
sioners  to  guarantee  only  those  taxes  actually  collected,  rather 
than  the  total  due.  The  public  school  board  purchased  and 
leased  land  for  playground  space  and  the  site  of  an  eventual 
technical  school  because  it  was  cheap,  but  resisted  construct¬ 
ion  of  new  facilities  in  the  face  of  pressure  on  existing 

21 

space  in  some  schools  because  that  was  costly. 

The  collective  responsibility  for  health  and  welfare, 
so  reluctantly  accepted  before  the  War,  was  impressed  upon  Ed¬ 
monton  residents  in  1921  by  the  prevalence  of  contagious  dis¬ 
ease.  An  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  had  been  raging  for  a  year 
and  a  half  before  1921,  while  diphtheria  infected  almost  as 
many  and  mumps  and  chicken  pox  were  common.  Not  only  was  space 
in  the  isolation  hospital  a  problem,  but  the  admission  of  non¬ 
paying  patients  had  contributed  to  a  $40,000  deficit  by  the 
beginning  of  1921.  Early  in  the  new  year,  while  the  incidence 
of  new  diphtheria  cases  fell,  the  number  of  smallpox  cases  in¬ 
creased,  and  influenza  killed  a  nurse  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
General  Hospital.  The  city's  Medical  Health  Officer,  Dr.  T.H. 
Whitelaw,  blamed  incomplete  vaccination  programs,  a  lack  of 
citizen  cooperation  in  enforcing  quarantine  and  reporting  new 
cases,  and  especially  inadequate  sanitation.  City  Engineer 
Haddow,  Yorath  and  Duggan  were  said  not  to  be  impressed  by 
Whitelaw' s  "camouflage"  of  health  department  inadequacies  by 
"passing  the  buck"  to  the  city  engineer's  department  (respon¬ 
sible  for  "scavenging"),  but  the  local  Academy  of  Medicine 
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supported  Whitelaw' s  judgment.  An  air  of  helplessness  pre¬ 


vailed  . 
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The  problem  could  not  be  ignored,  and  several  groups 
became  involved.  Yorath  recommended  eliminating  the  Board  of 
Health  in  favour  of  returning  its  work  to  the  City  Council's 
safety  and  health  committee.  Council  rejected  that  advice, 
but  stripped  the  medical  health  officer  and  the  city  engineer 
of  voting  power  on  the  Board.  _  Outside  organizations  were  in¬ 
fluential  on  the  Board:  to  fill  two  vacancies,  Council  se¬ 
lected  the  nominees  of  the  Federated  Community  Leagues  and  the 
Edmonton  Trades  and  Labor  Council  over  the  nominee  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  Council  of  Women.  From  a  different  perspective,  heavy 
use  of  the  Isolation  Hospital  excited  vehement  opposition  by 
surrounding  residents  on  east  end  92nd  Street  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  permanent  location.  Through  the  legal  firm  of 
Friedman  and  Lieberman,  they  threatened  litigation  on  the 
basis  of  provincial  Public  Health  Act  standards  about  the 
proper  distance  an  isolation  hospital  should  be  from  resid¬ 
ences.  The  continuation  of  poor  sanitation  conditions  brought 
a  complaint  to  the  Board  from  an  east-end  storekeeper  about 
the  "Grierson  dump"  near  the  river,  which  was  said  to  be  at¬ 
tracting  millions  of  flies  (some  to  his  store)  by  the  "bad 
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odor"  of  the  refuse. 

Although  the  problems  could  not  be  ignored,  they  could 
not  be  solved  either  because  of  the  potential  costs.  For  the 
relatively  poor,  the  enforcement  of  coercive  regulations  re¬ 
quiring  every  residence  to  have  sewer  and  water  connections 
would  leave  no  alternative  other  than  to  condemn  their  build¬ 
ings.  Because  of  the  city's  commitment  to  economy,  plans  for 
a  new  150  bed  permanent  isolation  hospital  remained  a  matter 
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of  public  discussion  but  no  action.  The  Hospital  Board,  which 
was  immediately  involved  when  construction  of  hospitals  was 
under  consideration,  preferred  to  add  a  wing  to  the  city's 
Royal  Alexandra  Hospital  because  federal  money  was  available 
for  that  in  order  to  relieve  sometime  soon  the  small  south 
side  hospital  which  had  temporarily  been  commandeered  (on 
lease)  for  veterans.  Indeed,  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hospital  ab¬ 
sorbed  about  as  much  civic  money  as  City  Council  was  willing 
to  release  in  1921:  better  than  three-quarters  of  the  annual 
health  and  welfare  grants,  not  to  mention  coverage  of  operat¬ 
ing  deficits.  The  argument  raised  for  increased  public  grants 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  hospitals,  the  General  and  the  Miseri- 
cordia,  by  their  Board  representative,  H.  Milton  Martin,  that 
many  non-Catholic  patients  were  treated  much  more  cheaply  than 

they  would  have  been  in  public  hospitals,  got  only  a  marginal 
24 

response . 

I ft  straightened  circumstances,  the  limited  responses 
to  health  care  requirements  nevertheless  remained  collective 
decisions.  The  situation  actually  increased  attention  to 
social  welfare.  The  Public  Welfare  Board,  a  semi-private  in¬ 
stitution,  seemed  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  fully  public  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  Board,  on  which  seven  of  eleven  members  were 
City  Council  appointees,  dated  back  to  1915.  It  provided  cash, 
food,  fuel,  accommodation  and  medical  relief  to  destitute  resi¬ 
dents,  more  than  80  percent  of  it  to  families  and  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  it  to  mothers  unable  to  provide  family  financial  sup¬ 
port.  Single  individuals,  male  and  female,  received  far  less 
consideration,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  repeated  comment  that  a 
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quarter  or  third  of  relief  recipients  were  regularly  "for¬ 
eigners",  especially  "natives  of  the  Balkan  states".  The  Board 
was  quite  uncertain  what  to  do  about  the  "feebleminded"  and 
"mental  defectives" .  Despite  a  certain  residue  of  reluctance 
about  this  kind  of  service,  however,  the  finance  committee  of 
Council  recommended  the  Board  no  longer  be  forced  to  rely  for 
half  its  income  on  private  subscriptions,  but  that  it  be  fin¬ 
anced  entirely  out  of  the  general  civic  fund.  The  Journal  edi¬ 
tor  supported  such  a  move,  partly  on  the  basis  of  precedent  in 
other  cities,  partly  on  the  emerging  theory  "that  the  relief 

of  misfortune  is  an  essential  and  proper  function,  in  which 
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the  entire  community  should  bear  its  part." 

The  needy  had  been  conspicuous  in  Edmonton  since  1913, 
and  the  trend  to  public  assistance  reflected  public  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  individual  distress  in  the  city.  Regular  small  grants 
already  noted  to  other  benevolent  agencies  may  not  have  been 
significant  financially,  but  they  gave  public  recognition  to 
their  private  work.  The  Safety  and  Health  Committee  of  Coun¬ 
cil  was  an  important  standing  committee;  moreover  it  paid  ser¬ 
ious  attention  to  representations  deploring  sanitary  conditions 
in  some  parts  of  the  city  and  calling  for  better  regulation  of 

2  g 

the  milk  supply.  Precisely  when  other  civic  programs  were 
being  curtailed,  therefore,  health  and  welfare  was  taking  an 
increasing  share  of  collective  attention  in  the  years  succeed¬ 
ing  the  boom. 

Recreation,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  reduced  civic  services,  in  very  noticeable  ways. 

A  west  end  suburban  park  site  was  leased  to  a  private  citizen 
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for  five  years.  The  position  of  recreation  commissioner,  sus¬ 
pended  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  was  not  revived  by  the 
Council  after  a  special  committee  study;  instead  voluntary 
support  of  such  an  official  by  "the  various  public-spirited 
bodies  in  the  city"  was  recommended,  over  the  objection  that 
the  cost  of  supervised  children's  recreation,  for  example, 
would  be  a  small  public  price  to  pay  to  avoid  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  and  crime.  The  city  took  no  coordinating  part  in  pub¬ 
lic  celebrations  of  the  May  24th,  Dominion  Day,  or  even  Civic 
holidays;  only  an  annual  "civic  picnic"  late  in  August  sur¬ 
vived  .  ^ 

Although  the  city  did  add  to  the  number  of  outdoor  skat¬ 
ing  rinks  and  did  make  plans  to  expand  the  municipal  golf  course 
and  to  build  a  swimming  pool  at  the  exhibition  grounds,  there 
were  complaints  that  maintenance  of  parks  was  inadequate.  One 
commentator  grieved  particularly  over  the  neglect  of  Victoria 
Park  (a  riverside  park)  and  Groat  Ravine.  At  the  former,  "the 
grounds  are  sadly  out  of  repair,  the  fences  down,  and  the  seats 
broken."  At  Groat  Ravine,  "this  little  sylvan  valley,"  he 
missed  the  work  of  the  caretaker  who  had  once  attended  to  it, 
"making  pleasant  paths  through  it;  building  rustic  bridges 
and  seats,  ...keeping  the  underbrush  not  too  wild  and  not  too 

greatly  thinned."  In  1921,  however,  not  even  landslides  of 
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several  years  past  had  been  cleared  away.  The  situation  was 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  east  end  park  by 
this  time  known  as  Borden  Park. 

Borden  Park  and  the  new  fairgrounds  (leased  to  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  Association  since  1919)  were  generally  thought  of 
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together,  situated  as  they  were  side  by  side  with  no  partition 
between.  The  relationship  of  the  City  Council  and  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Association,  which  it  annually  subsidized  to  the  tune  of 
$45,000,  was  repeatedly  emphasized  in  1921  by  the  question  of 
which  body  should  properly  carry  the  greatest  share  of  main¬ 
taining  both  fairgrounds  and  park.  The  subsidy  guaranteed 
that  the  Exhibition  Association  would  leave  the  grounds  open 
to  access  free  of  charge  except  during  fair  days,  but  in  the 
wake  of  a  small  Association  deficit  for  1920,  some  aldermen, 
notably  Joseph  Adair,  wished  to  attach  stringent  conditions  of 
budget  control  to  the  municipal  grant.  Rumours  that  the  sub¬ 
sidy  might  be  dropped  and  complete  control  of  the  grounds  might 
be  given  to  the  Exhibition  Association  brought  an  east  end 
delegation  protesting  the  potential  restrictions  that  could 
mean  on  access  to  Borden  Park  and  its  skating  pond.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  park  was  such  that  the  Mayor  was  persuaded  by 
reports  of  a  "lawless  element"  roving  about  in  it  during  the 
evenings  to  establish  a  mounted  police  patrol.  Despite  the 
desire  for  economy,  therefore,  the  city  was  under  pressure  to 
maintain  the  park's  accessibility.  In  the  fall  a  suitable  so¬ 
lution  seemed  at  hand:  to  separate  fairground  from  park  in 
order  that  access  to  and  maintenance  of  the  former  could  be 

left  with  the  Exhibition  Association,  while  the  city  could 

29 

guarantee  that  Borden  Park  would  remain  open.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  issue  lay  in  the  way  the  public  desire  for  park 
facilities  temporarily  conflicted  with  official  civic  insist¬ 
ence  on  economy. 

Even  the  "city  beautiful"  campaign  was  expressed  in 
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1921  in  pedestrian  terms  in  contrast  to  the  grandiose  visions 
of  1913.  The  interest  was  not  all  that  different,  as  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Rev.  W .  H.  Irwin  put  it  in  a  supportive  May  sermon: 

"Let  us  make  this  city  a  garden  of  sentiments  that  will  be  deep 
and  lasting.  Let  us  have  not  only  a  beauty  of  landscape  but 
the  beauty  of  friendships.  Let  Edmonton  be  a  place  of  peace, 
harmony  and  hearty  cooperation  for  the  public  good."  But  the 
main  project  was  to  clean  up,  private  yard  by  private  yard, 
and  householders  were  urged  to  burn  "combustible  trash"  and  get 
the  rest  into  the  lanes  to  be  carried  away,  and  then  to  paint 
their  homes.  The  only  project  to  alter  the  appearance  of  Ed¬ 
monton  was  a  campaign  to  plant  thousands  of  local  trees,  an 
operation  which  involved  not  only  the  city  engineer's  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  school  board,  but  also  the  active  manual  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Gyro,  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Club  members  to  plant  them 
in  public  places,  and  the  participation  of  hundreds  of  citizens 
on  their  own  lots.^  Thus,  while  the  scope  of  civic  govern¬ 
ment  was  restricted  in  this  collective  area  as  in  others,  the 
emphasis  on  citizen  cooperation  was  actually  enhanced. 

If  the  central  coordination  of  parks  and  recreation 
was  made  to  suffer  some  of  the  impact  of  civic  financial  re¬ 
strictions  in  1921,  a  good  deal  of  the  slack  was  taken  up  by 
the  new  neighbourhood  "community  leagues",  which  dated  back 
only  to  1917.  Then  there  had  only  been  one;  by  1921  there 
were  ten  with  additional  interest  evident  in  other  districts 
which  would  organize  more  during  the  year.  As  one  of  the 
newer  ones,  Bennett  School  Community  League  on  the  south  side. 
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announced,  each  league  was  "organized  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  district  and  to  form  the  basis  for  social 
and  educational  functions."  This  league  and  several  others 
provided  recreational  facilities  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
available.  Several,  including  Bennett,  maintained  sizable  out¬ 
door  skating  rinks  which  attracted  children  after  school  hours. 
Westmount  and  Highlands  community  leagues,  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  city,  sponsored  tennis  clubs.  Indeed,  Highlands  Community 
League,  in  an  affluent  far  eastern  district,  sported  three 
tennis  courts,  a  lawn  bowling  green,  a  baseball  diamond  and  a 
skating  rink,  all  kept  in  excellent  condition.  Admittedly, 
the  Highlands  league  was  not  quite  typical  in  its  facilities, 
serving  as  it  did  a  well-to-do  clientele,  and  evidently  having 

acquired  most  of  its  land  as  a  result  of  the  largesse  of  a 
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wealthy  widow.  Community  league  facilities  would  reflect 
the  means  of  the  people  they  served. 

Whether  they  borrowed  school  facilities  or  had  their 
own,  the  community  leagues  all  made  efforts  to  organize  social 
and  educational  programs.  Several  held  regular  entertainment 
programs,  many  offering  little  more  than  vocal  and  instrumental 
musical  solos,  but  others  imaginative  enough  to  exhibit  bur¬ 
lesque  sports  events,  to  promote  a  league  orchestra,  and  to 
plan  dramatic  presentations.  Several  also  sponsored  regular 
lecture  series  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  the  Bennett  League 
at  the  end  of  the  year  sought  to  introduce  a  debating  society 
and  classes  in  home  nursing.  There  were  skating  carnivals 
and  frequent  whist  drives  and  dances,  some  of  the  latter  mas¬ 
querade  affairs,  one  a  winter  "moccasin  dance"  on  an  ice  rink. 
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Field  days  on  festive  occasions  began  to  appear  at  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  level.  The  May  24th  events  sponsored  by  the  142nd 
Street  Community  League  had  become  an  institution  already, 
with  the  boy  scouts  on  parade,  crowning  of  the  May  Queen,  May- 
pole  dance  and  evening  fireworks  supplementing  the  usual  races, 
games  of  baseball,  cricket  and  football,  and  the  community 
supper.  The  same  league  organized  a  Labor  Day  fair  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  Highlands  League  used  its  multifold  facilities  for 
a  picnic  and  sports  day  on  the  August  civic  holiday.  The 
South  Side  Community  League  promoted  perhaps  the  largest  such 
event,  building  on  a  long  south  side  tradition.  On  July  1,  at 
the  South  Side  Athletic  Association  grounds,  some  4-5,000  per¬ 
sons  took  in  track  and  field  events  and  horse  racing  during 
the  afternoon.^ 

Some  of  this  was  reminiscent  of  the  entertainments  of 
the  entire  community  in  1898,  and  indeed  one  objective  of  league 
organization  was  to  overcome  the  impersonality  of  urban  size. 
Partly  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  neighbourhood  recreation 
but,  equally  important,  it  was  to  be  fostered  by  local  discus¬ 
sion  and  representation  of  neighbourhood  issues  to  civic  au¬ 
thorities.  To  this  end  Duggan  and  Yorath  were  invited  to  some 
league  meetings  to  explain  the  restrictive  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  year.  Aldermen  East  and  A.  R.  McLennan  spoke  to 
the  Bonnie  Doon  Community  League  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
rental  tax  in  February.  The  West  Edmonton  League  sought  and 
got  a  branch  library  service  from  the  Public  Library  Board. 
Aldermen  J.  C.  Bowen  and  V.  T.  Richards  along  with  Yorath  and 
the  street  railway  superintendent  were  invited  to  a  meeting  of 
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the  Calgary  Trail  and  District  Community  League  to  defend  a 
proposal  to  reduce  service  on  a  south  end  (McKernan  Lake) 
street  car  line.  Citizens  challenged  the  civic  experts'  sta¬ 
tistics  purporting  to  show  low  usage,  and  University  of  Alberta 
Professor  W.  H.  Alexander  pointed  out  the  service  had  been 
guaranteed  by  the  old  terms  of  *  amalgamation .  A  League  com¬ 
mittee  went  on  to  study  the  possibility  of  a  more  direct  route 
in  order  to  make  a  recommendation.  Resolutions  did  come  to 
City  Council  from  community  leagues.  Forest  Heights  League 
sent  a  delegation  of  members  to  demand  eradication  of  weeds 
along  streets  and  sidewalks  in  their  vicinity,  removal  of  ref¬ 
use  from  dumping  spots  on  vacant  lots,  repair  of  a  dangerous 
culvert,  and  situation  of  a  polling  station  in  their  area. 

The  South  Side  League  pressed  for  extensions  to  the  south  side 
market  and  for  public  lavatories.  Bonnie  Doon  residents  wanted 
water  system  extensions  and  more  adequate  street  car  service, 

and  the  King  Edward  Park  League  lobbied  for  water  extensions 
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and  street  lights. 

These  sorts  of  pressures  were  the  extent  of  the  object¬ 
ions  of  Edmontonians  to  the  financial  policies  of  Duggan  and 
Yorath,  for  invariably  they  would  be  met  with  reasons  for  de¬ 
lay  pending  fiscal  improvements.  Community  leagues  in  1921 
seemed  to  defuse  neighbourhood  frustrations  by  expressing 
them  in  an  apparently  important  way,  yet  allowing  them  to  fade 
into  oblivion  if  necessary  in  accord  with  total  urban  policy. 
Community  leagues  themselves  persisted,  without  any  dramatic 
escalation  in  their  impact  on  civic  policy  save  perhaps  as 
training  fields  for  politicians  going  on  to  broader  arenas. 
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Highlands  chairman  A.  U.  G.  Bury  launched  an  unsuccessful  cam¬ 
paign  for  election  to  the  provincial  legislature  as  a  Conser¬ 
vative  candidate,  and  Garneau  chairman  A.  L.  Marks  ran  as  an 
independent  prohibitionist.  One  might  very  well  question 
whether  the  community  leagues  did  not  sacrifice  neighbourhood 
identification  early  in  the  year  by  negotiating  the  formation 
of  a  city-wide  Federation  of  Community  Leagues  which  went  on 
to  coordinate  some  equipment  purchases  (for  example,  a  movie 
projector)  and  to  represent  collectively  what  were  perceived 
as  common  problems.  In  1921  these  were  not  very  mighty.  The 
Federation  resolved  to  ask  for  increased  police  patrol  of  out¬ 
lying  districts  and  for  stringent  enforcement  of  city  traffic 
speed  regulations.  Otherwise,  the  delegates  were  preoccupied 
with  the  attempt  to  achieve  community  league  representation  on 
city  boards. ^ 

With  hundreds  of  members  each,  the  community  leagues 
were  not  inconsequential,  but  the  large  Edmonton  Board  of  Trade 
provided  the  chief  business  representation  of  the  city  as  a 
whole.  Determined  effort  drove  the  1921  membership  up  to  755, 
not  quite  as  good  a  showing  as  the  previous  year,  but  still 
plenty  to  fill  sizable  sections  dedicated  to  advertising  Ed¬ 
monton,  agricultural  products,  livestock,  coal,  engineering 
and  contracting,  finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  manufacture, 
the  professions,  retail  trade  and  wholesale  trade.  Building 
large  section  memberships,  encompassing  as  many  as  possible 
of  Edmonton's  entrepreneurs,  thought  the  Board  secretary,  was 
crucial  to  the  Board's  purpose.  "The  two  factors  in  our  work," 
he  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  "centralization  of 
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community  efforts  through  our  organizations  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  city  and  district,  are  inseparable."  He  envisioned 
the  best  effect  to  come  from  a  totally  coordinated  urban  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  1921  the  centralization  had  proceeded  even  fur¬ 
ther.  Edmonton's  Board  now  participated  not  only  in  the  Al¬ 
berta  Associated  Boards  of  Trade,  but  also  in  a  western  Can- 
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adian  association.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  business  popula¬ 
tion  of  Edmonton  continued  in  relatively  hard  times  to  seek 
solutions  in  common.  "Our  future  as  a  great  city  is  assured," 
went  the  retiring  president's  classic  booster's  statement  of 
forced  optimism,  "but  if  we  are  to  realize  the  most  in  our  day 
and  generation,  we  must  believe  in  our  city,  we  must  have  con¬ 
fidence,  we  must  be  enthusiastic  and  we  must  work  and  strive 
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together  in  unity  and  harmony." 

We  have  already  seen  that  few  economic  opportunities 
were  available  for  expansion;  the  Board  therefore  grasped  at 
rather  long-range  alternatives.  The  most  far-fetched  propo¬ 
sition,  its  barrenness  proving  the  faintness  of  real  pros¬ 
pects,  was  first  recommended  in  January  by  the  Board  secre¬ 
tary,  A.  M.  Frith.  Frith  thought  the  time  was  ripe  "to  make 
Edmonton  known  to  the  world"  through  a  massive  advertising 
campaign  to  dwarf  the  paltry  $1,000  spent  over  the  five  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  He  was  able  to  raise  little  enthusiam  for  his 
project  until  June,  when  the  oil  fever  had  begun  to  fade. 

Then  Frith  on  behalf  of  the  Board  approached  both  City  Council 
and  the  United  Commercial  Travellers  for  support  in  a  campaign 
to  "Boost  Edmonton"  throughout  central  Alberta.  As  the  Board 
moved  into  new  quarters,  vigorous  optimism  seemed  in  order. 
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Professor  Alexander  provided  the  eloquence  for  the  point  of 
view  that  business  enterprise  and  industry  within  the  city 
required  enthusiastic  boosterism  outside  in  order  to  succeed 
commercially.  A  special  committee  of  the  Board  began  imme¬ 
diately  to  devise  methods  for  attracting  tributary  business 
from  farther  away  even  than  Lacombe,  seventy  miles  distant. 

The  committee  sought  to  encourage  wider  Edmonton  newspaper 
sales,  improved  mail  and  train  service,  wider  patronage  by 
train  of  Edmonton  cultural  events  and  other  entertainment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  winter  bonspiel  carnival,  and  a  "manufacturers' 
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and  wholesale  buyers'  week"  m  the  fall. 

By  August  committees  had  plans  underway  to  sponsor  a 
"Reception  Week"  for  people  of  surrounding  districts  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  "Civic  Welcome"  planned  for  legislators  in 
October.  The  resulting  "Capital  City"  reception  involved  a  fancy 
dress  ball,  fifteen  other  dances,  community  singing  led  by  a 
combined  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Gyro  Club  chorus,  a  special  con¬ 
cert  by  the  fifty  member  Edmonton  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  smaller  contingent  from  the  G.W.V.A.  and  49th  Battal- 
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ion  bands,  and  a  public  speech  by  the  new  premier.  It  was 
this  desire  for  "valuable  publicity  to  the  city"  which  con¬ 
vinced  the  Board  in  November  to  launch  a  "whirlwind  campaign" 
for  funds  to  support  the  marvellously  successful  Edmonton  Es¬ 
kimos  football  club  on  a  trip  to  Toronto  for  a  final  Canadian 
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championship  game  against  the  Argonauts. 

That  approach  meant  little  more  than  making  the  best 
of  things  as  they  were;  some  fall  hoopla  over  northern  agri¬ 
cultural  development  was  more  of  the  same.  Recorded  in  regular 
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front-page  newspaper  accounts,  the  Board  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  sponsored  a  trip  for  leading  businessmen  and  professionals 
to  the  Peace  River  country  in  conjunction  with  a  convention 
of  the  Associated  Boards  of  Trade  of  Northern  Alberta.  The 
convention  identified  all  the  services  which  needed  to  be 
developed  in  the  Peace  River  country  for  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity,  chief  among  them  railway  connections  and  population 
settlement.  But  the  Peace  River  district  was  obviously  the 
last  agricultural  frontier,  not  a  new  economic  departure. 

The  other  proposition  was  a  little  more  far-reaching. 
As  early  as  May  the  Board  gave  access  to  some  of  its  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  Edmonton  Automobile  and  Good  Roads  Association, 
but  in  July  and  August  the  partnership  was  extended  to  a  joint 
campaign  to  gain  government  support  for  an  Edmonton  to  Van¬ 
couver  highway  project  through  Jasper.  A  joint  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  was  dressed  up  with  the  publicity  of  an  automobile  parade 
along  a  route  festooned  with  Union  Jacks  and  blowing  factory 
whistles.  The  Board  petitioned  the  provincial  premier  for 
the  highway.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  same  man,  John 
Blue,  was  paid  secretary  for  both  organizations.  The  Edmonton 
Journal  took  up  the  project,  the  completion  of  which  seemed  a 

mirage  with  but  sixty-three  miles  of  poor  highway  so  far  con¬ 
structed  west  of  Edmonton.  The  dream  of  a  westward  trade 
route  was  equally  evident  in  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
Board  to  reduce  prairie  freight  rates.  It  enlisted  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Vancouver  boosters,  who  anticipated  as  the  rewards  of 
a  coordinated  fight  the  development  of  Vancouver  and  B.  C. 
manufacturing  and  the  development  of  a  Pacific  outlet  for 
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Alberta  grain. 

Boosting  economic  prospects  for  Edmonton  continued  as 
formerly  to  be  the  fundamental  collective  urban  responsibility 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  There  was,  however,  something  unique 
in  the  Board's  program  for  1921  in  comparison  with  its  pre-war 
functions.  "The  activities  of  the  board,"  said  the  retiring 
President  in  his  annual  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
"have  broadened  and  in  addition  to  commercial  and  industrial 
problems  have  embraced  social  and  community  welfare."  He 
meant  that  the  Board  contributed  financially  to  the  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Board,  to  the  provision  of  hospital  accommodation,  and 
to  the  placing  of  disabled  soldiers  in  employment  positions. 
Presumably  "community  welfare"  meant  the  Board's  support  for 
the  Mendelssohn  choir  and  the  Edmonton  Symphony  Orchestra,  or 
the  end-of-year  financing  of  the  football  team.  In  August 
the  Board  invited  to  one  of  its  luncheons  the  "fraternal,  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  orders  of  the  city"  to  hear  a  description  by 
an  Olds,  Alberta  clergyman  of  his  "Christian  Home  for  orphans." 
Although  little  came  of  the  prospect,  the  purpose  was  evi¬ 
dently  to  consider  raising  some  $10,000  in  Edmonton  to  con¬ 
struct  and  equip  an  "Edmonton  Cottage"  along  the  same  lines 
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to  care  for  orphans  of  northern  Alberta.  But  if  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  a  slack  economic  period  and  post-war  unemployment 
contributed  something  to  a  collective  social  conscience  for 
the  Board  of  Trade,  there  was  still  evidently  plenty  left 
over  to  concern  an  entirely  different  group,  organized  labour. 

Organized  labour  had  a  major  and,  most  important,  a 
recognized  and  non-con troversial  place  in  the  Edmonton  of  1921. 
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Into  its  sixteenth  year  of  continuous  coordination  of  craft- 
organized  trade  and  labour  unions  in  Edmonton,  the  Edmonton 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  retained  undisputed  primacy  as  the 
voice  of  Edmonton  labour.  The  events  of  1919  had  worked  to 
consolidate  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  position,  while  the  allied  Dom¬ 
inion  Labor  Party  owed  its  existence  to  the  tensions  created 
by  militant  manoeuvres  of  a  radical  minority  in  Alberta 
unionism. 

In  January,  1919,  the  provincial  convention  of  the 
Alberta  Federation  of  Labor  (with  which  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  and 
most  of  Edmonton's  unions  were  affiliated)  repudiated  the  mil¬ 
itant  Socialist  Party  of  Canada  by  a  decision  to  establish  as 
its  political  arm  the  Alberta  Section  of  the  new  Dominion  Labor 
Party.  It  is  true  that  this  decision  was  matched  by  S.P.C. 
success  in  sponsoring  and  having  passed  resolutions  in  favour 
of  general  strike  tactics,  industrial  union  organization  and 
support  for  the  Russian  revolution,  but  for  Edmonton  the  de¬ 
cision  on  political  affiliation  meant  the  rejection  of  rela¬ 
tively  militant  labour  and  political  lights  like  Sarah  and 
Joseph  R.  Knight,  Carl  Berg  and  John  Maguire  in  favour  of 
D.  K.  Knott  (Typographical  Union)  and  Elmer  E.  Roper  (Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen)  who  were  elected  vice-president  and  secretary 
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respectively  of  the  new  party. 

When  Knight  and  "Edmonton  Local  No.  1"  of  the  Socialist' 
Party  of  Canada  retaliated  in  Edmonton  with  the  publication  of 
sporadic  editions  of  The  Soviet,  it  was  to  strike  an  attitude 
of  confrontation.  The  activities  of  the  Socialist  Party  local 
occasionally  involved  minor  meeting-house  verbal  and  physical 
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confrontations  with  members  of  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Associ¬ 
ation.  The  Veterans  were,  whether  as  a  result  of  reality  or 
imagination,  the  object  of  some  animosity  among  local  Ukrainian 
and  other  alien  immigrants  who  petitioned  Ottawa  in  March  to 
complain  of  being  rejected  for  employment  in  favour  of  return¬ 
ing  soldiers.  The  Soviet  duly  reported  this  as  evidence  of 
purported  class  conflict.  When  the  spectacular  Winnipeg  Gen¬ 
eral  Strike  actually  took  place  in  the  late  spring  and  summer 
of  1919,  The  Soviet  snorted  at  reports  insisting  the  struggle 

was  not  a  class  one:  for  The  Soviet,  class  conflict  was  the 
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essence  of  the  strike.  Dominion  Labor  Party  luminaries  like 
then-Mayor  Joe  Clarke,  Alderman  James  A.  Kinney,  Joseph  Adair 
and  E.T.  and  L.C.  secretary  Alfred  Farmilo  were  suspected  in 
The  Soviet  of  being  mere  Liberals. 

In  March,  1919,  a  Western  Labor  Conference  was  held  at 
Calgary  as  the  outcome  of  a  western  caucus  decision  at  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress  at  Quebec  in  September,  1918.  At 
this  conference  delegates  resolved,  but  far  from  unanimously, 
to  support  the  ideal  of  One  Big  Union,  the  ultimate  expres¬ 
sion  of  industrial  unionism,  over  the  standard  Canadian  tra¬ 
dition  of  affiliation  by  local  unionists  with  international 
trade  unions.  Edmonton  delegate  Alfred  Farmilo,  although  him¬ 
self  willing  to  see  some  modifications  of  trade  union  organ¬ 
ization  along  industrial  lines,  was  nevertheless  loyal  to  the 
existing  framework  and  registered  his  objection  at  the  con¬ 
ference  to  separate  organization.  The  next  E.T.  and  L.C. 
meeting,  a  stormy  one,  rejected  the  O.B.U.  resolution  over 
the  counter-objections  of  Knight,  Maguire,  Berg  and  their 
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followers . 

The  Soviet  and  the  O.B.U.  issue  generated  a  response: 
the  much  more  moderate  Edmonton  Free  Press,  organ  of  both  the 
Edmonton  Trades  and  Labor  Council  and  the  Edmonton  branch  of 
the  Dominion  Labor  Party.  It  was  launched  in  April,  1919  to 
be  transformed  into  the  provincial  Alberta  Labor  News  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1920.  As  events  in  Winnipeg  escalated  to  the  1919 
general  strike,  the  controversy  was  debated  in  Edmonton  mainly 
between  rival  labour  factions,  with  the  effect  of  containing 
the  heat  of  emotions  and  avoiding  any  effect  on  the  Edmonton 
community  at  large.  The  trade  unions'  parent  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  took  an  active  hand,  paying  Farmilo  to  act  as  a 
western  organizer  to  maintain  the  trade  union  organizations. 

By  the  end  of  April  the  more  militant  "secessionist"  members 
were  purged  from  the  E.T.  and  L.C.;  it  was  they  (Carl  Berg 
prominent  among  them)  who  supported  the  "Federal  Labor  Union 
#49"  and  formed  the  bulwark  of  the  Edmonton  Strike  Committee 
during  the  period  of  the  Winnipeg  General  Strike.  Even  though 
a  great  many  more  unions  (the  majority)  eventually  voted  to 
join  a  sympathetic  strike  beginning  at  the  end  of  May  and 
petering  out  by  the  end  of  June,  the  division  of  leadership 
among  unionists  and  the  outright  opposition  of  prominent  un¬ 
ionists  like  Roper,  E.T.  and  L.C.  president  Robert  McCreath 
(Typographical  Union) ,  secretary  Farmilo  (Stonecutters)  and 
School  Trustee  Alex  Campbell  (Letter  Carriers)  prevented  any 
semblance  of  a  solid  front  and  substituted  internal  bickering 
for  external  violence.  Even  among  O.B.U.  supporters  there 
was  a  basic  division  between  Berg,  champion  of  classic  indus- 
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trial  unionism,  and  the  Knights,  who  sought  to  promote  in  the 
O.B.U.  the  objectives  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Canada.  Essen¬ 
tial  services  remained  in  place.  Absence  of  disruption  per¬ 
mitted  Jlayor  Clarke  to  curtail  potential  hysteria  within  the 
business  community;  this  in  turn  reduced  any  risk  that  squab¬ 
bling  unionists  might  unite  behind  any  concerted  demonstra- 
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tion. 

Residual  animosities  dissipated  rapidly  in  1919-20. 

Joe  Knight  moved  on  to  Toronto,  eventually  to  the  Canadian  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  An  Edmonton  Central  Labor  Council  of  the  One 
Big  Union  was  formed  in  October,  1919,  but  began  immediately 
to  decline.  Carl  Berg,  who  became  its  secretary  early  in 
1920,  was  himself  alienated  from  the  One  Big  Union  over  na¬ 
tional  internal  disagreements  by  the  end  of  the  year.  From 
the  beginning  of  1919  he  had  remained  a  staunch  industrial 
unionist,  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  S.P.C.  organizers  to  poli¬ 
ticize  the  new  organization;  by  the  end  of  1920  he  looked  in 
another  direction.  Those  union  locals  of  bricklayers,  carpen¬ 
ters,  mining  and  metallurgical  workers,  and  railway  workers 
who  were  briefly  estranged  from  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  during  the 
1919-20  O.B.U.  enthusiasm,  usually  had  not  separated  formally 
and  were  able  easily  to  reintegrate  with  the  E.T.  and  L.C. 

The  Socialist  Party  of  Canada  strength  dwindled  while  the  Do¬ 
minion  Labor  Party  thrived,  relatively  speaking.  The  Soviet 

disappeared  in  August,  1919,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Alberta 
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Labor  News  under  the  editorship  of  Elmer  Roper. 

The  brief  flare  of  labour  radicalism  in  western  Canada 
enabled  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  and  its  Edmonton  compon- 
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ent  to  clarify  their  sense  of  organized  purpose.  They  were 

following  mainly  the  style  of  Samuel  Gompers  and  the  American 

Federation  of  Labor,  modified  by  the  British  example  of  labour 

in  politics.  The  purpose  of  the  E.T.  and  L.C.,  as  President 

McCreath  told  the  Edmonton  Kiwanis  Club,  was  to  function  col- 
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lectively  "for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole." 

The  president  of  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress,  Tom 
Iloore,  carried  the  theme  into  further  detail  in  an  address  to 
a  combined  meeting  of  the  Edmonton  Canadian  Club  and  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Board  of  Trade.  Moore  argued  "that  organized  labor  in 
this  country  was  a  great  force  in  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  high  standard  of  citizenship"  based  on  three  prin 
ciples:  liberty  ("not... the  freedom  of  an  individual  to  con¬ 

duct  himself  in  a  manner  that  is  detrimental  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  other  sections  of  the  community. . . .  [but]  the  lib¬ 
erty  to  do  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  humanity"),  discip¬ 
line  (acquired  by  voluntary  creation  of  and  conformity  to  or¬ 
ganizational  rules),  and  collective  social  responsibility  (in 
terms  of  pressing  for  social  welfare  measures  on  child  and 
public  health,  support  for  widows,  workmen's  compensation, 
housing,  factory  safety,  unemployment  insurance) .  In  an  open 
public  meeting  later,  Moore  added  to  this  theme  the  value  of 
international  community  in  trade  unionism:  the  benefit  of 
mutual  support  supposedly  combined  with  national  and  local 
autonomy. 

These  views  would  not  appeal,  conceded  the  Alberta 
Labor  News,  to  "revolutionary  opponents  of  trade  unionism," 
advocates  of  the  "misery  theory"  that  "any  relief  of  the  condi 
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tions  under  which  the  workers  live  and  labor,  are  but  hindran¬ 
ces  in  the  way  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  capitalistic  sys¬ 
tem."  Revolution,  mused  Elmer  Roper,  had  only  an  illusory 
appeal,  for  "under  present  conditions,  with  the  heart  breaking 
struggle  for  existence,  the  average  worker,  with  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  education  and  mental  advancement,  is  just  as 
much  at  the  mercy  of  revolutionary  windjammers  as  he  is  under 
the  domination  of  his  present  day  economic  masters."  Working 
class  emancipation  would  in  fact  only  be  achieved  gradually 
through  "economic  solidarity  on  the  industrial  field,  political 
action  and  co-operation"  to  reach  for  the  humanitarian  object¬ 
ives  of  "better  health  conditions,  better  housing,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  education,  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labor." 

A  regular  contributor  to  the  Alberta  Labor  News  Women's  Page 
objected  to  the  radical  doctrine  "that  capital  and  labor  can 
have  nothing  in  common,"  and  to  allegations  from  the  Winnipeg 
headquarters  of  the  One  Big  Union  that  "Mr.  Moore  was  playing 
the  traitor  to  Labor  by  addressing  a  supposedly  capitalist  or¬ 
ganization"  like  the  Canadian  Club.  "Are  not  those  outside 

the  Labor  movement  the  people  who  should  be  educated  to  the 
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aims  of  that  movement?" 

The  E.T.  and  L.C.  -  Dominion  Labor  Party  representation 
of  labour's  role  in  the  community  did  not  pass  entirely  un¬ 
opposed,  even  in  the  Edmonton  of  1921,  but  the  voices  of  con¬ 
frontation  were  somewhat  defused  by  the  demise  of  the  One  Big 
Union.  By  the  beginning  of  1921  local  coal  miners  had  voted 
to  return  to  the  international  trades  and  labour  organizational 
structure.  Lumber  workers  had  broken  in  a  different  direction, 
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spearheading  a  new  attempt  at  national  industrial  unionism. 

All  that  were  left  to  the  O.B.U.,  apparently,  were  about  fif¬ 
teen  building  tradesmen  and  sixty-five  transport  workers,  not 
all  of  them  even  within  the  city  itself. 

The  Edmonton  branch  of  the  Lumber  Workers'  Industrial 
Union  of  Canada  became  an  alternative  focus  of  militant  but 
non-political  unionism  in  Edmonton.  Carl  Berg  was  its  most 
prominent  local  activist.  This  union's  tone  contrasted  vividly 
with  that  of  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  It  sponsored  occasional  Sunday 
afternoon  summer  meetings  on  the  market  square  intended  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  edification  of  migratory  lumber  workers  tem¬ 
porarily  in  town.  One  afternoon  the  topic  was  "Industrial  Un¬ 
ionism  and  has  the  migratory  worker  done  his  share  in  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement;"  afterward  a  collection  was  taken  "to  help 
defray  the  expenses  of  our  delegate  to  the  Trade  and  Industrial 
Union  conference  in  Moscow."  In  certain  circumstances  the  new 
union  could  cooperate  with  the  O.B.U.  remnants  in  the  city,  as 
when  in  June  representatives  of  the  two  organizations,  the 
Socialist  Party  of  Canada,  the  Labor  Church,  an  unidentified 
Ukrainian  association  and  the  aberrant  Independent  Labor  Party 
met  to  plan  a  picnic  to  raise  funds  for  a  workers'  defence 
committee  in  Winnipeg  and  a  "Defence  Committee  of  Class  War" 
prisoners  in  the  United  States.  Earlier,  in  January,  Labour 
Alderman  James  East  chaired  meetings  in  the  Bijou  and  Gem 
Theatres  organized  by  the  Lumber  Workers'  Industrial  Union  to 
raise  funds  for  the  "Soviet  Russia  and  Ukraine's  Medical  Re¬ 
lief  Committee."  Joe  Clarke  and  socialist  Winnipeg  Alderman 
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A.  A.  Heaps  contributed  addresses. 

On  another  occasion  in  October  and  November,  deemed 

non-political,  even  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  joined  the  other  groups 

in  a  Carl  Berg-chaired  meeting  of  the  Edmonton  Branch  of  the 

Canadian  Famine  Committee  for  Soviet  Russia  to  campaign  for 

funds  to  enable  the  Russian  Red  Cross  to  alleviate  starvation 

conditions  in  Russia.  They  even  put  up  with  the  assistance 

of  Joseph  Knight,  visiting  after  a  trip  to  Russia  as  O.B.U. 

delegate  to  the  labour  conference  mentioned  above,  which  led 

to  the  founding  of  the  International  Congress  of  Revolutionary 

Trade  and  Industrial  Unions  (Profintern)  and  the  imposition  of 

5  0 

Soviet  leadership  on  Canadian  communist  organization.  But 
it  was  clearly  only  the  humanitarian  aspect  which  attracted 
E.T.  and  L.C.  cooperation;  illustrative  of  their  attitude  was 
an  editorial  by  Elmer  Roper  supporting  Carl  Berg,  not  unreserv¬ 
edly,  but  for  his  dedication  to  alleviating  suffering  among 
the  locally  unemployed  in  the  face  of  O.B.U.  criticism  that 
Berg  was  thereby  undermining  the  anti-capitalist  fight:  "Carl 
Berg  or  any  person  else  who  puts  forth  an  effort  on  behalf  of 

the  immediate  comfort  of  the  workers  will  come  in  for  abuse 
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at  the  hands  of  the  misery  propagandists." 

It  remains  to  explain  the  peculiar  temporary  situation 
in  the  midst  of  Edmonton  labour  affairs  of  the  Labor  Church. 
Another  outgrowth  of  1919,  the  Edmonton  Labor  Church,  unlike 
Labor  Churches  in  other  western  Canadian  cities,  began  as  a 
special  mission  of  the  Alberta  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  which  supplied  the  clergyman,  G.  L.  Ritchie,  to  take 
the  Gospel  to  "the  unchurched  labour  of  Edmonton."  But  by 
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1921  Ritchie's  efforts  to  walk  the  tight  rope  between  maintain¬ 
ing  the  Christian  perspective  of  the  church  without  alienating 
the  leading  radical  unbelievers  who  were  his  target  landed  him 
on  the  side  of  sponsoring  mainly  secular  talks  and  discussions. 
Carl  Berg,  for  example,  liked  to  use  the  Labor  Church  to  draw 
in  and  educate  those  who  shunned  militant  labour  or  socialist 
meetings  for  fear  of  being  labelled  anarchists.  The  Labor 
Church,  at  first  meeting  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  city's 
theatres  and  then  settling  into  the  Gem  on  east  Jasper  Avenue, 
still  had  a  valuable  function,  but  not  the  one  first  envis¬ 
ioned.  Ritchie  resigned  the  Methodist  ministry  in  June  and 
apparently  faded  out  of  Labor  Church  participation.  It  re¬ 
mained  a  fairly  well  attended  Sunday  evening  forum  run  by  a 
committee  of  members  for  assorted  secular  tooics  as  well  as 

■L. 

the  logical  focal  point  for  cooperative  humanitarian  appeals 

of  the  sort  noted  above  for  relief  of  Ukrainian  or  Russian 

destitution.  During  election  campaigns  it  became  one  of  the 

campaign  meeting  sites,  particularly  for  various  brands  of  so- 
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cialist  and  labour  candidates.  Here  again  was  a  meeting 
point  between  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  and  the  Dominion  Labor  Party 
on  the  one  hand  and  their  assorted  competitors  for  working 
people's  allegiance  on  the  other.  Whatever  their  inter-rela¬ 
tions,  however,  none  of  the  more  militant  organizations  in 
Edmonton  had  either  man-power  or  projects  of  enough  signifi¬ 
cance  to  threaten  E.T.  and  L.C.  and  D.L.P.  supremacy  in  the 
field  in  1921. 

The  E.T.  and  L.C.  represented  about  65  unions  in  1921 
with  membership  which  may  be  estimated  conservatively  at  5,000 
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and  might  have  included  hundreds  more.  The  Women's  Trades 
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Union  Association  was  a  member.  These  unions  were  able  to 
exert  collective  pressure  on  their  members'  behalf s  at  the 
level  of  their  own  particular  trades,  the  city  as  a  whole 
through  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  and  the  D.L.P.,  the  province  through 
the  Alberta  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  D.L.P.,  the  nation 
through  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  and  the  D.L.P.,  and 
theoretically,  the  continent  through  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  In  fact,  their  interest  and  activity  was  generally 
and  most  effectively  confined  to  the  local  level  and  even  there, 
as  one  union  reporter  put  it,  "a  select  bunch  of  'Georges'" 
was  normally  left  to  conduct  business.  The  social  aspect  of 
organized  fraternal  community  drew  its  membership  little  better 
than  the  business  part  for  most  unions.  There  were  exceptions. 
The  firefighters  spent  far  more  effort  on  athletic  than  on 
union  organization:  regular  meeting  attendance  was  once  des¬ 
cribed  as  "a  disgrace",  while  attendance  at  a  sports  meeting 
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on  another  occasion  was  "enormous". 

The  various  railway  unions  were  also  socially  active, 
particularly  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  their 
ladies'  auxiliaries,  styled  the  "Northern  Lights  Lodge"  and 
the  "West  Edmonton  Lodge",  which  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  regular  dances  and  annual  banquets.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  their  own  Al¬ 
berta  Division  Ladies'  Auxiliary.  The  international  organiz¬ 
ation  even  of  these  ladies'  auxiliaries  is  indicated  by  a 
September  visit  to  Edmonton  of  the  Grand  President  of  the  Grand 
International  Auxiliary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engin- 
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eers  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dances  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo¬ 
comotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  were  likewise  organized  by  its 
Ladies'  Society.  Altogether,  representatives  of  some  eight 
union  locals  planned  a  grand  railway  employees'  picnic..  That 
kind  of  annual  event  was  popular  in  the  summer.  An  overall 
"labor  picnic"  was  held  on  the  July  first  holiday.  Both  the 
civic  service  union  (municipal)  and  the  civil  service  union 

(provincial)  organized  massive  picnics  in  August  at  Alberta 
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Beach;  1,000  to  1,500  attended  each.  But  these  highlights 
belied  the  general  rule. 

Few  unions  appear  to  have  organized  dances  or  athletic 
events.  There  were  of  course  some  whist  drives,  dances,  pic¬ 
nics,  soccer,  hockey,  and  indoor  baseball  games  throughout 
the  year,  but  participation  w as  limited.  "Record  attendance" 
at  an  E.T.  and  L.C.  whist  drive  and  dance  amounted  to  no  more 
than  325.  If  there  was  massive  union  solidarity  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  organization,  it  must  have  been  expressed  adequately 
for  most  in  mere  membership,  or  in  more  informal  fellowship. 
Labour  leaders  appear  to  have  felt  some  frustration.  Prior 
to  the  provincial  election  campaign,  Edmonton  Dominion  Labor 
Party  secretary  E.  J.  Thompson  gave  vent  to  his  pessimism  in 
one  public  blast: 

Wake  up  sluggards  every  one  of  you.  It  was  men  like 
you  that  caused  our  present  conditions ... .Your  future 
will  be  crossed  and  recrossed  by  shadows  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  hard  times  -  and  many  situations  of  unfairness 
will  meet  you  -  unless  you  move....  [to  change  circum¬ 
stances  in  which]  the  wage  earners'  life  is  a  cease¬ 
less  struggle  against  odds,  a  continual  looking  forward 
to  better  times  that  never  come  -  a  football  for  fin¬ 
ancial  kings  and  political  parasites.  The  sponge  from 
which  all  wealth  is  wrung. 
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Union  members  were  not  moved.  Elmer  Roper  editorialized  at 

the  end  of  the  year  on  the  contrast  farmers'  organizational 

and  political  success  presented  to  labour's  apparent  apathy, 

lack  of  group  consciousness,  and  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of 
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D.L.P.  candidates. 

But  if  no  enormous  enthusiasm  was  stirred  during  the 
year,  the  unions  did  have  the  organizational  structure,  the 
procedures  and  the  contacts  to  gain  the  ear  of  influential  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  community  should  events  require  it  on  a  day  to 
day  basis.  Unions  with  particular  grievances  they  could  not 
seem  to  redress  in  direct  negotiations  with  employers  could  and 
did  bring  them  to  the  E.T.  and  L.C.,  which  often  represented 
individual  unions  to  civic  or  provincial  authorities.  The  car¬ 
penters,  for  example,  complained  of  the  contractor  building  a 
new  wing  to  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hospital  offering  wages  below 
the  rates  stipulated  by  the  city's  fair  wage  clause  to  apply 
to  all  city  construction.  Lavatory  facilities  were  alleged  to 
be  below  reasonable  sanitation  standards  at  most  city  construct¬ 
ion  sites.  The  Council  in  turn  appealed  to  City  Commissioner 
Yorath  and  struck  a  committee  to  monitor  the  situation.  Yorath 

gave  firm  directions  to  the  contractor,  who  adjusted  his  wages 
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and  working  conditions  to  proper  standards.  The  union  or¬ 
ganizations,  then,  did  at  least  provide  well  recognized  "chan¬ 
nels"  for  redress  of  labour  grievances. 

Recommendations  requiring  provincial  or  federal  policy 
changes  or  legislation  were  forwarded  to  the  relevant  coordin¬ 
ating  labour  organization.  In  return,  the  coordinating  bodies 
passed  back  recommendations  for  standard  union  policy. 
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the  pronouncements  of  the  encompassing  Federation  and  Congress 
responded  to  diverse  sources  and  interests,  they  were  rarely 
as  gripping  as  locally  developed  issues.  In  the  Edmonton  of 
1921  there  were  three  city-wide  problems  which  absorbed  union¬ 
ists:  taxes,  public  health  and  unemployment. 

The  E.T.  and  L.C.  had  no  positive  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  civic  revenue,  but  certainly  reacted  against  a  suggest¬ 
ion  by  the  president  of  the  Edmonton  Board  of  Trade,  Sidney  B. 
Woods,  K.  C.,  that  the  city  establish  a  rental  tax.  The  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  was  believed  to  represent  the  bulk  of  the 
renters  who  would  be  affected.  Labour  alderman  James  East  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  already  sharing  in  property  tax  payments  with¬ 
in  their  rental  payments.  Alfred  Farmilo,  in  a  formal  E.T. 
and  L.C.  presentation  to  Council,  pointed  to  the  simultaneous 
tendency  of  employers  to  lower  wages.  An  alternative  solution 

was  not  easily  discovered,  but  an  income  tax  seemed  likely  to 
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keep  the  tax  burden  on  those  better  able  to  sustain  it. 

When  the  idea  of  a  rental  tax  was  abandoned,  a  proposed  tax 
(later  approved  by  the  City  Council)  based  on  services  provided 
drew  the  same  response  from  labour  representatives,  for  as  for¬ 
mer  Mayor  Joe  Clarke  observed,  the  largest  land  holders,  inclu¬ 
ding  speculators,  would  derive  the  greatest  benefit,  whereas 
the  standard  property  tax  was  intended  originally  in  part  to 
force  speculator  landowners  to  release  vacant  and  unused  land. 
He  thought  a  more  equitable  alternative  would  be  increased 
property  tax  on  unused  land  holdings,  particularly  those  of 

the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Revillons'  and  Swift's,  which  were 
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a  costly  burden  on  city  service  development. 
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The  public  health  problem  was  equally  frustrating. 
Provincial  department  of  health  statistics  for  March  made  Ed¬ 
monton’s  situation  look  peculiarly  unfavourable  in  comparison 
with  Calgary's:  106  infantile  deaths  in  Edmonton  compared 
with  66  in  Calgary;  108  scarlet  fever  cases  to  35;  41  diphtheria 
cases  to  9;  32  smallpox  cases  to  none  at  all.  With  city  health 
experts  confounded,  there  was  little  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  could 
do  except  express  the  mounting  concern  of  its  members  and  de¬ 
plore  a  reported  statement  by  Medical  Officer  Whitelaw  that 
he  had  the  "better  class"  of  citizens  and  the  doctors  behind 
him,  and  that  he  had  somehow  been  hampered  by  the  previous 
year's  mayor,  Joe  Clarke.  An  investigation  of  all  possibly 
contributory  city  conditions  was  proposed,  whether  sewer  pollu¬ 
tion  or  city  health  department  inefficiency.  Allegations  of 
surgical  mistreatment  in  what  one  E.T.  and  L.C.  delegate  called 
operating  room  "butcher  shops"  were  given  similar  publicity. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  on  this  very  technical  prob¬ 
lem,  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  could  add  nothing  more  than  to  call 
for  a  single  board  to  direct  both  health  department  affairs 
and  hospital  services.^ 

Rampant  unemployment  struck  closest  to  home.  While 
the  Great  War  Veterans'  Association  did  much  of  the  lobbying, 
this  problem  was  not  confined  to  returned  soldiers  alone.  Un¬ 
employment  in  Alberta  and  Edmonton  had  escalated  briefly  in 
the  winter  of  1920,  then  dropped  off  once  more,  only  to  re- 
emerge  in  November.  While  the  rate  in  Alberta  remained  a 
fraction  of  the  national  average  until  early  1921,  by  April 
that  fraction  was  about  three-quarters  of  the  national  average 
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of  16  percent  of  trade  unionists  reporting  and,  moreover,  the 
Alberta  extreme  (probably  concentrated  in  the  cities)  was  in 
the  building  and  construction  unions:  38  percent  compared 
with  the  20  percent  national  Canadian  average.  This  propor¬ 
tion  dropped,  only  to  one-quarter  during  the  summer  when  con¬ 
struction  should  have  absorbed  all  available  manpower,  but 
Alberta  building  permits  were  less  than  half  the  1920  totals 
during  most  of  the  1921  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  build¬ 
ing  and  construction  category  w as  not  massive,  only  8  percent 

of  the  total  reporting.  Other  trades  received  no  relief 
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through  the  summer.  In  Edmonton  unskilled  labourers  (not 

included  at  all  in  the  Department  of  Labour  figures)  made  up 

by  far  the  heaviest  proportion  of  the  unemployed:  more  than 

one-third  of  the  1,052  registered  unemployed  at  the  provincial 

government  Labor  Bureau  in  early  July.  Furthermore,  Edmonton 

Trades  and  Labor  Congress  secretary  J.  J.  McCormack  argued 

there  were  far  more  jobless  Edmontonians  than  those  actually 
,63 

registered . 

Both  the  provincial  government  and  the  G.W.V.A.  oper¬ 
ated  Labor  Bureaus  to  assist  in  placing  the  unemployed  in  pay¬ 
ing  position,  chiefly  farms,  in  building  construction,  or  in 
railway  construction  or  operation.  September  was  therefore 
the  most  favourable  month  for  the  conjunction  of  various  kinds 
of  employment,  but  toward  the  end  of  October  the  end  of  the 
grain  harvest  swamped  both  labor  bureaus,  which  each  saw  200- 
300  applicants  daily.  By  the  end  of  November  the  provincial 
agency  was  back  up  to  a  list  of  800  and  growing.  While  the 
harvest  hands  initially  had  some  money,  and  skilled  tradesmen 
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other  than  those  in  building  and  construction  seemed  not  as 

heavily  affected,  a  massive  relief  problem  was  anticipated. 

In  the  federal  Minister  of  Labour's  dispassionate  assessment, 

the  causes  were  international  and  therefore  neatly  outside 

the  department's  control:  "The  dislocation  of  export  trade, 

caused  by  the  inability  of  the  European  countries  to  purchase 

our  goods,  accentuated  because  of  debased  currency,  together 

with  the  universal  buyers'  strike  at  home,  brought  to  Canada 

in  the  autumn  of  1920  a  serious  industrial  depression"  which 

set  off  a  chain  of  economic  circumstances  ending  in  massive 
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unemployment.  The  workers  represented  m  the  E.T.  and  L.C., 
if  they  could  not  see  ultimate  solutions  to  the  root  problems, 
could  and  did  concentrate  on  more  local  alleviation  of  the 
distress  which  arose. 

In  January  J.  J.  McCormack  was  with  the  delegation  of 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  provincial  Labor  Bureau  to  City 
Council  asking  the  city  to  undertake  public  works  projects 
like  a  proposed  101st  Street  subway  and  a  new  railway  depot. 
Though  those  projects  were  not  specifically  undertaken,  the 
city  did  in  March  increase  its  temporarily  employed  contingent 
(a  relief  measure)  to  168  from  31  in  February  and  68  in  March 
1920.  In  February,  1921  a  delegation  of  city  carpenters  visi¬ 
ted  Premier  Stewart  with  the  news  that  125  carpenters  were 
out  of  work  and  the  suggestion  that  contractors  for  a  univer¬ 
sity  construction  project  forego  "favouritism"  in  hiring  in 
favour  of  attention  to  the  most  needy  applicants.  In  June, 
after  several  months  of  worrying  about  the  appalling  unemploy¬ 
ment  statistics  which  were  not  alleviated  much  by  the  onset  of 


spring,  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  sent  its  executive  committee  to 
press  Premier  Stewart  for  a  convention  of  Alberta  and  Canadian 
government  representatives  with  G.W.V.A.  and  labour  representa¬ 
tives.  Timing  on  this  was  good:  an  approaching  provincial 
election  increased  the  Liberal  provincial  government's  sensi¬ 
tivity.  On  July  20  the  Premier  convened  one  meeting  of  civic, 
provincial  and  federal  government  officials  with  the  Edmonton 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  G.W.V.A.,  Alberta  Red  Cross,  U.F.A., 
and  Trades  and  Labor  Council  representatives  -  some  thirty  indi' 
viduals  in  all.  His  U.F.A.  replacement  after  the  provincial 
election,  Herbert  Greenfield,  called  another  on  August  23. 

Their  major  consideration  was  winter  relief  to  the  destitute 
unemployed,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  three  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  involve  federal  and  provincial  cost  sharing  and 
local  administration.  In  the  cities  this  meant  recommendation 
of  relief  committees,  each  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  federal  Department  of  Soldiers' 
Civil  Reestablishment,  G.W.V.A.,  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  and 
Red  Cross.  Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  better  utilization  of 
federal  housing  money  for  public  works  in  the  city  which  would 
also  ease  a  housing  pinch. 

The  important  point  here  is  that  the  tri-level  delib¬ 
erations  and  decisions  owed  something  to  the  initial  lobbying 
of  unionists.  When  the  Mayor  wanted  to  put  part  of  relief 
work  wages  into  an  unemployment  relief  fund  against  the  wor¬ 
kers'  possible  winter  unemployment,  it  was  to  the  E.T.  and  L.C. 
it  submitted  the  proposal  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  Simi¬ 
larly,  his  desire  to  have  a  lower  rate  of  pay  for  relief  work 
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was  blocked  by  the  city's  understanding  with  the  E.T.  and  L.C. 
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to  pay  union  wages  on  civic  works. 

A  year  of  high  unemployment  was  not,  as  some  unions 
soon  discovered,  a  particularly  good  year  for  driving  collect¬ 
ive  bargaining  for  wages  and  working  conditions  through  to 
strikes.  For  the  most  part,  recognized  unions  found  their 
collective  voices  for  the  time  being  impotent  against  evidence 
of  cost  of  living  reductions:  Letter  Carriers,  Carpenters, 
Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs,  United  Mine  Workers,  Typists,  Book¬ 
binders  and  Pressmen  all  tested  their  employers. ^  More  than 
1,100  civic  employees  represented  by  several  unions  including 
the  Civic  Employees'  Federal  Union  and  the  Civic  Service  Union 
faced  the  possibility  of  7  to  15  percent  pay  cuts. 

This  last  major  and  very  public  case  was  handled  with 
supreme  care  and  skill  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Commissioner,  so 
much  so  that  the  editor  of  the  Alberta  Labor  News  commended 
them  for  their  respectful  attitude.  Duggan  and  Yorath  were 
reconciled  to  and  adept  at  dealing  with  unions,  which  they  met 
with  collective  power  beyond  that  of  the  city.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  they  intended  to  reduce  civic  wages  within 
their  general  objective  of  reducing  civic  expenditures  and 
debt.  But  their  approach  to  this  sensitive  aspect  eschewed 
haste  and  depended  on  a  united  front  of  prairie  municipal 
leaders.  In  January  a  conference  of  Alberta  mayors  agreed  to 
avoid  sweeping  civic  salary  cuts  if  possible  until  mid-May, 
after  which  quarterly  adjustments  would  be  in  order.  Mayor 
Duggan  also  emphasized  there  would  be  no  increases,  but  the 
effect  of  the  announcement  was  probably  like  a  reprieve.  In 
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February  several  unions  made  representations  for  better  wages 
and  holiday  conditions.  Protracted  negotiations  followed, 
while  civic  officials  avoided  inflammatory  statements.  Com¬ 
promises  were  reached  and  adopted  by  Council  without  contro¬ 
versy  in  April,  but  the  issue  was  not  dead.  In  August  the 
Mayor  and  Commissioner  Yorath  proposed  and  Council  approved 
the  arrangement  of  a  conference  of  western  urban  commissioners 
to  standardize  wages  and  working  conditions  in  western  cities. 
The  forthright  Alderman  Adair  immediately  saw  the  point  of 
the  move:  to  him,  it  was  a  "step  in  the  right  direction"  to¬ 
ward  "bringing  the  control  of  the  budget  back  to  council, 
where  it  used  to  be,  instead  of  leaving  it  with  a  union." 

The  Bulletin  editor  cagily  suggested  uniform  wage  rates  would 
benefit  not  only  the  cities,  which  would  avoid  extreme  wage 

demands,  but  also  the  workers,  who  would  avoid  pressure  by 
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taxpayers  in  individual  cities  for  extreme  wage  cuts. 

Two  more  months  were  allowed  to  elapse  while  officials 
in  other  cities  were  contacted  and  while  the  idea  became  com¬ 
monplace.  Early  in  November,  the  major  prairie  cities  save 
Winnipeg  met  in  conference  at  Medicine  Hat.  Once  more  the 
financial  miracle  workers,  Duggan  and  Yorath,  brought  back  a 
debt  and  tax  reducing  formula:  a  cross-the-board  cut  in  civic 
wages  to  correspond  to  cost  of  living  trends  and  the  practices 
of  railways  and  other  major  industries.  A  complex  formula  to 
take  into  account  increases  in  cost  of  living  since  1914  less 
large  recent  decreases  would  yield  an  average  reduction  of  12 
percent,  though  varying  according  to  differences  in  union 
gains  since  1914.  Overtime  and  holiday  conditions  would  be 
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restricted.  The  affected  employees  finally  mobilized  to  re¬ 
sist  by  forming  a  Western  (really  Alberta)  Federation  of  Civic 
Employees  which  met  at  Calgary  later  in  November  and  decided 
to  carry  on  into  1922.  E.T.  and  L.C.  secretary  J.  J.  McCor¬ 
mack  was  chosen  secretary  to  maintain  the  organization  as 
6  8 

needed.  But  once  more  the  Mayor's  timing  was  right,  for 
before  the  issue  was  to  be  resolved  all  the  evidence  of  smooth 
and  successful  financial  retrenchment  would  win  Duggan  a  solid 
mandate  in  December  for  the  next  year.  The  significance  of 
this  interesting  chain  of  events  was  that  institutions  were 
in  place  by  1921  for  urban  units  to  manage  their  relationships 
collectively,  applying  not  only  to  the  town's  business  and 
municipal  leaders,  but  also  to  those  working  for  them. 

For  school  teachers  -  specifically  high  school  teachers 
-  and  the  public  school  board,  1921  was  a  year  of  struggle 
over  such  collective  arrangements.  In  February  the  High 
School  Teachers'  Alliance  (a  local  branch  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Alliance)  submitted  a  request  for  salary  increases. 
Not  only  did  the  Board  reject  any  salary  increase  whatever,  but 
it  withdrew  the  Alliance's  privilege  of  having  a  representative 
participate  in  Board  meetings,  on  the  principle  that  teachers 
should  in  this  respect  have  no  different  representation  from 
other  citizens.  All  could  observe  the  open  meetings  from  the 
gallery.  Board  chairman  William  Rea  had  suggested  teacher 
representation  of  any  sort  in  the  meetings  themselves  smacked 
of  undue  "Tammany"  influence.  The  Board  was  consciously  re¬ 
jecting  the  Alliance  claim  to  special  corporate  status,  and  in 
this  they  reflected  a  similar  provincial  confrontation.  The 
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Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance  judged  the  current  contract  form 
used  by  the  Alberta  Trustees'  Association  (of  which  Rea  became 
chairman  early  in  February)  to  be  "not  reciprocal".  To  re¬ 
solve  their  differences  Alberta  Education  Minister  George  P. 
Smith  called  an  early  March  conference  of  four  representatives 
from  each  side  under  the  chairmanship  of  his  deputy  minister. 
Though  a  few  small  matters  were  cleared  up,  the  basic  Alliance 
desire  for  recognition  by  the  trustees  of  the  Alliance  as 
sole  representative  organization  for  the  teachers  was  not 
achieved.  Thus  rumours  of  local  High  School  Alliance  deter¬ 
mination  to  strike  coincided  with  the  parent  Alberta  Teachers' 
Alliance  resolution  at  a  late  March  provincial  convention  to 
assess  members  ten  percent  of  monthly  salaries  for  a  strike 
fund.  While  the  High  School  Alliance  was  not  a  member  of  the 
E.T.  and  L.C.,  Roper,  Farmilo  and  McCormack  spoke  to  the  A.T.A. 
convention,  and  E.T.  and  L.C.  President  Robert  McCreath  was 
thanked  for  exerting  influence  on  the  High  School  Teachers' 
behalf  during  the  local  negotiations.  School  trustees  Frank 
Scott  and  S.A.G.  Barnes,  supported  by  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  and 
the  Dominion  Labor  Party,  had  originally  opposed  the  rejection 
of  salary  increases  because,  in  comparison  with  other  profes¬ 
sionals,  they  felt  teachers  suffered  financially  and  required 

better  inducements  to  stick  with  teaching  as  a  career  and 
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thus  improve  teaching  standards. 

Matters  came  to  a  head  in  April,  beginning  with  a 
second  rejection  by  the  Board  of  teacher  representation  at 
Board  meetings  over  the  opposition  of  Scott  and  Barnes.  A 
strike  of  high  school  teachers  was  announced  Saturday,  April 
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9,  and  Alliance  leaders  seemed  equally  upset  by  the  failure 
of  salary  negotiations  and  the  allegedly  "insulting"  attitude 
of  School  Board  chairman  Rea.  While  different  parties  ex¬ 
pressed  different  points  of  view  on  the  controversy,  there 
was  a  universal  understanding  of  the  basis  of  the  conflict. 
Some  Board  members  and  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  referred  often  to 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  "soviet  principle"  of  dictator¬ 
ship  to  the  public  by  the  Alliance,  making  it  a  question  of 
whether  the  Alliance  or  the  taxpayers  were  to  control  Edmonton 
schools.  The  next  Alliance  objective,  argued  the  Bulletin , 
would  be  the  closed  shop.  Servants  of  the  public  ought  not 
to  try  to  force  the  duly  elected  trustees  to  accept  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Board  meetings;  furthermore,  pointed  out  trustee 
W.  H.  Alexander,  a  University  of  Alberta  professor,  the  tea¬ 
chers  had  lobbied  during  the  last  election  campaign  for  a  vot¬ 
ing  representative  on  the  Board.  With  nearly  1,800  students 
affected,  the  Board  tried  to  carry  on  at  least  partial  service 
with  substitute  and  volunteer  teachers.  Trustees  Scott  and 
Barnes  naturally  opposed  this,  Scott  evidently  characterizing 
the  move  as  opposition  to  organized  labour  in  general.  Again 
there  is  no  doubt,  as  the  Alberta  Labor  News  pointed  out, 
that  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  Alliance  representation 
of  teachers  was  at  issue. 

A  month  before  the  strike  was  declared,  the  Edmonton 
Journal  declared  it  would  be  fruitless  because  Edmontonians 
would  be  torn  between  desires  for  fair  treatment  and  for  cur¬ 
tailing  taxes.  Letters  to  editors  did  indeed  appear  to  con¬ 
firm  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  concern,  one  citizen  evincing 
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outrage  at  the  size  of  current  teachers'  salaries  in  compari¬ 
son  with  what  "ordinary"  people  lived  on.  But  as  we  have 
seen,  salaries  were  not  the  most  important  objective  of  the 
teachers,  even  though  they  claimed  to  have  realized  a  mere 
three  percent  real  increase  since  1914.  Recognition  was  im¬ 
portant.  When  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  sought  Board  of  Trade  coopera¬ 
tion  to  get  the  two  sides  together,  therefore,  the  teachers 
were  far  more  eager  than  the  School  Board  to  acquiesce.  A 
meeting  of  2,000  citizens  showed  public  impatience,  and 
McCreath  and  Board  of  Trade  President  S.  B.  Woods  used  the 
occasion  to  direct  that  impatience  into  support  for  their  reso¬ 
lution  in  favour  of  a  return  to  negotiation.  The  first  four 
and  one-half  hour  meeting  on  April  20  was  a  failure.  The  School 
Board,  mindful  of  its  original  principles,  rejected  an  Alliance 
offer  to  go  back  to  work  with  Commissioner  Yorath  as  arbitrator 
for  the  dispute.  Finally  on  April  23,  two  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  the  strike,  trustee  Alexander  found  the  compro¬ 
mise  which  allowed  both  sides  a  measure  of  satisfaction.  A 
standing  "conference  committee"  of  two  Board  members  would  be 
appointed  specifically  for  meeting  teachers  individually  or 
in  groups  to  discuss  their  problems:  these  might  or  might  not 
be  Alliance  representatives.  The  committee  would  report  to 
the  Board  and  would  have  authority  to  make  minor  adjustments 
only.  Here  was  limited  recognition.  Barnes  tried  to  limit 
the  teacher  side  in  such  meetings  to  Alliance  representatives 
because  "they  want  some  standing  for  their  association,"  but 
he  was  overruled  in  favour  of  Alexander's  compromise.  While 
some  trustees  might  see  this  solution  as  a  way  around  recog- 
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nizing  the  Alliance  as  the  sole  voice  of  teachers,  the  Alberta 
Labor  News  was  ready  to  see  in  it  all  the  Alliance's  demands 
conceded:  recognition,  the  principle  of  collective  bargain¬ 

ing,  and  board  representation.  The  first  conference  committee 
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meeting  took  place  less  than  a  month  later. 

Besides  achieving  a  measure  of  collective  recognition 
for  the  teachers,  the  incident  demonstrates  the  established 
place  of  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  in  the  community  alongside  the 
Board  of  Trade.  They  were  not  conceived  of  as  the  same  kinds 
of  institutions,  of  course,  but  E.T.  and  L.C.  President  Robert 
McCreath  was,  after  all,  a  leading  Presbyterian  just  like  many 
professionals  and  businessmen.  When  he  was  elected  for  a 
fourth  successive  term,  the  Journal  editor  remarked  that  "those 
who  have  been  in  touch  with  the  public  activities  of  Mr.  Robert 
McCreath,  and  particularly  those  who  have  the  honor  of  knowing 
him  personally,  need  no  other  evidence  of  the  responsible  char¬ 
acter  of  organized  labor  in  Edmonton...."  While  the  Bulletin 
was  never  quite  so  laudatory,  it  refrained  from  comments  about 
the  E.T.  and  L.C.  as  antagonistic  as  those  it  made  about  the 
O.B.U.,  whose  message  was  described  as  "the  gospel  of  direct 
action;  of  class  war;  of  revolution ....  destruction  not  con¬ 
struction"  for  "a  proletariat  dictatorship  such  as  now  prevails 
in  Russia.... of  those  who  don't  and  won't  work."  By  way  of 
contrast,  Mayor  Duggan  and  Board  of  Trade  President  W.  J.  Thomp¬ 
son  were  pleased  in  January  to  speak  at  the  opening  of  the  Al¬ 
berta  Federation  of  Labor  convention  in  Edmonton,  where  they 
respectively  described  organized  labour  as  "one  of  the  most 
important  [components}  in  the  construction  of  society"  and  the 
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Federation  as  "one  of  the  most  important  associations  in  the 
province."  Of  course  Duggan  "was  pleased  to  note  the  discour¬ 
agement  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  of  all  extremists  and 
their  methods  and  the  tendency  to  promote  a  spirit  of  evolution 
and  not  that  of  revolution,"  and  Thompson  liked  the  "spirit  of 
broadmindedness  and  fairness"  by  which  he  thought  the  Federa¬ 
tion  was  animated.  The  Labor  Council  and  Federation  appealed 
to  these  civic  leaders  precisely  insofar  as  they  were  agencies 

of  accommodation  rather  than  confrontation  of  diverse  social 
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and  economic  interests.  When  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  later  in 
the  year  began  renting  space  in  the  old  telephone  block  from 
the  city,  Duggan  once  again  praised  the  consistency  of  E.T. 
and  L.C.  policies,  then  suggested  an  extension  to  organized 
labour's  usefulness  from  his  point  of  view:  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  training  "foreigners"  to  assimilation  into  Canadian 
public  life . '  ^ 

Their  actual  community  services  were  more  modest  and 
directed  toward  urban  integration.  Early  in  January  the  lo¬ 
cal  Council  did  something  that  might  have  been  expected  of 
the  Board  of  Trade:  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Rotary 
and  Kiwanis  Clubs  and  the  Board  of  Trade  to  supply  automobiles 
for  a  tour  of  the  city  by  visiting  delegates  to  the  Alberta 
Federation  of  Labor  convention.  Throughout  the  year  the  E.T. 
and  L.C.  participated  in  planning  for  the  standard  holiday 
events:  Victoria  Day  sports  with  the  G.W.V.A.;  Dominion  Day 

with  a  picnic  and  sports  day;  the  civic  banquet  for  the  new 
government  and  legislators  of  Alberta  in  October  with  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  of  course  Labor  Day.  Labor  Day  was  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  advertising  the  significance  in  the  community  of 
organized  labour.  Planning  and  hall  rental  got  underway  early 
in  July,  and  the  occasion  itself  was  bolstered  by  some  extra 
reading  material.  The  Alberta  Labor  News  prepared  a  128  page 
supplement  of  advertising,  history  and  inspiration  which  tended 

to  present  an  image  of  a  well  established  major  civic  organiz- 
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ation . 

It  helped,  of  course,  to  have  its  legitimacy  recognized 
by  a  new  Minister  of  Labour  in  the  U.F.A.  government  after 
July  who  was  a  Calgary  labour  representative.  The  Department 
of  Education  solicited  curriculum  advice  from  the  E.T.  and  L.C. 
(and  received  requests  to  end  military  training  and  improve 
preventative  health  options) .  The  Minister  of  Labour,  Alex 
Ross,  was  believed  to  have  initiated  a  new  University  of  Al¬ 
berta  extension  course  for  working  men  involving  a  series  of 
lectures  about  industrial  economics.  That  recognition  was 
important  and  eagerly  sought  was  illustrated  by  the  sensitiv¬ 
ity  of  some  to  a  February  invitation  from  the  Exhibition  Board 
of  the  city  for  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  to  appoint  an  "associate 
director" .  There  was  some  worry  that  the  invitation  was  to¬ 
kenism  intending  no  E.T.  and  L.C.  influence,  but  J.  J.  McCor¬ 
mack  was  ultimately  selected  to  attend  on  the  justification 
that  opportunity  for  direct  participation  in  Exhibition 
Board  deliberations  should  not  be  rejected. 

Finally,  enthusiasm  for  typical  urban  service  contri¬ 
butions  was  shown  in  the  response  to  the  E.T.  and  L.C.'s 
recreation  committee's  report  early  in  the  year.  It  indicated 
E.T.  and  L.C.  cooperation  with  the  city,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
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the  Rotary  Club  and  certain  women's  organizations  to  provide 
both  organization  and  financing  for  a  school  and  church  boys' 
hockey  league  involving  some  700  boys  and  a  young  men's  base¬ 
ball  league.  The  committee  proposed  and  the  Council  eagerly 
accepted  the  opportunity  to  have  this  service  recognized  in 
the  provision  of  E.T.  and  L.C.  trophies  for  the  winners  of 
each  of  these  competitions.  As  the  Alberta  Labor  News  ex¬ 
plained  it,  "By  the  donation  of  these  two  trophies  the  Trades 

Council  has  shown  their  £sicj  desire  to  support  and  encourage 
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clean  wholesome  sport  among  the  younger  boys  of  the  city," 
but  as  we  shall  see,  that  dedication  was  by  no  means  unique 
to  the  Council.  The  E.T.  and  L.C.  was  joining  a  significant 
urban  bandwagon,  contributing  to  an  urban  unifying  institution. 
In  1921,  harmony  within  the  Edmonton  community  was  labour's 
keynote . 


There  was  unusual  opportunity  in  Edmonton  in  1921  for 
divergent  aims  to  be  expressed  during  election  campaigns,  but 
only  the  last  of  the  three  was  civic.  In  the  provincial  and 
federal  elections  of  July  and  early  December,  the  unique  fac¬ 
tor  was  the  candidacy  of  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  representa¬ 
tives.  In  both  cases  Edmonton  representation  suffered.  In 
July  a  sweep  of  the  five  Edmonton  seats  by  Liberals  was  largely 
nullified  by  the  U.F.A.  control  of  rural  Alberta  and  replace-  * 
ment  of  the  Liberals  in  the  provincial  government.  In  Dec¬ 
ember  the  rural  sections  of  the  three  constituencies  impinging 
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on  Edmonton  ensured  the  election  of  U.F.A.  candidates.  The 
political  influence  of  Edmonton  was  for  the  first  time  consid- 
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erably  muted  in  provincial  government  affairs,  and  was  not  en¬ 
hanced  at  Ottawa  either. 

There  were  aspects  of  more  direct  significance  for  civic 

affairs.  During  the  provincial  campaign  Joe  Clarke  alienated 

the  Dominion  Labor  Party  by  campaigning  for  a  rival  non-aligned 

"Independent  Labor  Party"  whose  candidates  had  no  chance  of 

success.  One  D.L.P.  stalwart  suspected,  given  Clarke's  known 

Liberal  affiliations,  that  Attorney  General  Boyle  was  using 

"Clarke  bunk"  in  the  Edmonton  ridings  to  split  the  labour 
77 

vote.  The  effect  certainly  was  to  separate  Clarke's  popu¬ 
list  appeal  from  the  E.T.  and  L.C.  and  D.L.P.  claim  to  repre¬ 
sent  working  people.  But  Clarke  came  back  in  December,  secur¬ 
ing  the  Liberal  nomination  for  the  constituency  which  included 
east  Edmonton  and  running  an  effective  urban  campaign.  Al¬ 
though  the  D.L.P.  ran  no  opposing  candidate,  Elmer  Roper  as 
editor  of  the  Alberta  Labor  News  repudiated  Clarke's  preten¬ 
sions  to  support  from  organized  labour  and  branded  him  a  self- 

seeking  traitor  to  those  who  had  supported  his  election  to  the 
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mayoralty  in  1918  and  1919.  In  the  end  the  early  December 
timing  of  the  federal  election  may  have  done  more  than  D.L.P. 
opposition  to  remove  Clarke's  kind  of  politics  from  the  Decem¬ 
ber  civic  election  campaign. 

Early  in  the  year  Clarke  had  been  an  extremely  inter¬ 
ested  onlooker  at  an  abortive  court  case  brought  by  another 
mayoralty  candidate  of  1920  alleging  corrupt  practices  by 

Mayor  Duggan  which  might  have  tended  to  help  defeat  Clarke  as 
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well  at  that  time.  That  controversy  had  faded  away,  how¬ 
ever,  just  as  Commissioner  Yorath  began  to  administer  his 
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wonder  cures  to  the  city's  financial  ailments.  These,  and 
not  Clarke's  invective,  became  the  framework  of  the  civic 
campaign,  which  got  underway  in  earnest  at  the  annual  rate¬ 
payers'  meeting  at  the  end  of  November.  At  that  meeting  Dug¬ 
gan  took  credit  for  the  appointment  of  the  "city  manager", 
who  in  turn  received  "tumultuous  applause"  from  the  audience 
and  generous  praise  from  five  separate  aldermen.  So  identi¬ 
fied  with  administrative  efficiency,  Duggan  proceeded  to  em¬ 
phasize  an  attractive  aspect  of  it:  continued  tax  reductions. 

A  "Citizen's  League"  slate  ran  for  aldermanic  and  public 
school  board  positions  on  Duggan's  (and  Yorath's)  coattails, 
first  and  foremost  supporting  their  retrenchment  policies. 

These  were  clearly  candidates  of  the  establishment: 

A.  U.  G.  Bury  was  an  Irish  lawyer  associated  in  his  practice 
and  his  politics  with  the  former  Conservative  M.  L.  A.,  A.  F. 
Ewing;  T.  P.  Malone  was  a  businessman  and  president  of  the  four¬ 
teen  member  Federation  of  Community  Leagues;  Col.  C.  Y.  Weaver, 
D.S.O.,  was  a  veteran  of  the  49th  Battalion;  K.  A.  Blatchford 
was  a  one-time  champion  athlete  and  now  a  director  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  Association;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ross'  candidature  was  endor¬ 
sed  by  the  Local  Council  of  Women,  Edmonton  Women's  Institute, 
and  the  Lloyd  George  chapter  of  the  I.O.D.E.  Running  for  a 
position  on  the  public  school  board,  Ralph  Bellamy,  the  son 
of  a  veteran  municipal  politician  of  Edmonton,  was  a  lawyer 
and  Rhodes  Scholar.  The  only  addition  to  Duggan's  platform 
consistently  ventured  by  Citizen's  League  candidates  was  the 
tantalizing  but  long-term  proposal  to  build  new  facilities: 
schools  to  ease  overcrowding  (Bellamy) ;  sewers  to  improve  pub- 
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lie  health  (Bury) ;  a  subway  to  combat  unemployment  without 

resorting  to  the  soup-kitchen  variety  of  expenditure  (Blatch- 

ford) .  Duggan  and  the  Citizen's  League  candidates  enjoyed 
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the  support  of  both  newspapers. 

Ranged  against  the  Citizen's  League  was  the  partial 
slate  of  the  Dominion  Labor  Party  (in  reality  the  slate  of 
the  E.T.  and  L.C.).  Only  thrbe  labour  candidates,  including 
the  veteran  James  East,  contested  the  seven  available  alder- 
manic  seats,  but  labour  candidates  concentrated  on  all  four 
school  board  positions.  On  school  matters  the  labour  candi¬ 
dates  perceived  the  same  problems  as  the  Citizen's  League: 
overcrowding  and  financial  restrictions  against  building  to 
overcome  it,  although  one,  Frank  Scott,  also  raised  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  supplying  books  and  materials  to  pupils  free  of 
charge.  But  on  Council  affairs  there  was  considerable  diver¬ 
gence.  East  vigorously  opposed  the  service  tax,  for  example, 
and  the  D.L.P.  platform  called  for  such  procedural  changes  for 
selection  of  civic  officials  as  proportional  representation, 
abolition  of  property  qualifications,  promotion  of  civic  ser¬ 
vants  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  seniority,  and  election  of  all 
members' of  boards  controlling  publicly  paid  institutions.  The 
D.L.P.  platform  advocated  municipal  ownership  of  public  utili¬ 
ties,  and  lease  rather  than  alienation  of  currently  owned  land 
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to  improve  financial  returns. 

The  D.L.P.  ran  three  ineffectual  aldermanic  candidates 
and  there  were  no  fewer  than  seven  independent  candidates, 
most  of  whom  simply  favoured  economy  in  civic  administration. 
One  of  the  two  opponents  faced  by  Duggan,  Alderman  VI.  C. 
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McArthur,  attempted  rather  crudely  to  highlight  instances  of 
elitist  preference  in  Duggan's  administration,  but  with  not 
nearly  the  flair  Joe  Clarke  would  have  mustered.  Duggan  was 
accused  of  promoting  civic  wage  reductions  without  concomitant 
cuts  for  department  heads;  of  granting  undue  tax  and  utility 
rate  reductions  to  large  corporations  like  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  the  Canadian  National  Railway  while  ordinary 
household  rates  were  raised;  of  putting  hospital  improvements 
before  elimination  of  sanitary  hazards  like  open  dumps.  None 
of  it  seemed  to  make  the  slightest  impression  in  1921:  Dug¬ 
gan  defeated  McArthur  by  a  two  to  one  margin  while  the  third 

candidate  received  only  a  handful  of  votes.  Moreover,  the 
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turnout  was  small. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  results,  in  fact,  was 
not  a  reflection  of  any  sparkling  confrontation,  but  of  the 
institutions  which  had  developed  in  Edmonton  for  the  express¬ 
ion  of  gently  polarized  views.  The  six  Citizen  League  candi¬ 
dates  all  became  aldermen,  leaving  one  of  the  vacant  seats  to 
James  East.  On  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  four  labour  can¬ 
didates  triumphed  in  the  school  board  elections,  leaving  the 

other  vacant  seat  to  Ralph  Bellamy.  Together,  Citizen's  League 
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and  D.L.P.  candidates  shut  out  all  other  contenders.  In 
combination  with  the  nature  of  the  mayoralty  campaign,  the 
results  indicated  that  an  agreeable  way  had  been  developed  in 
Edmonton  to  represent  the  views  of  enterprise  and  labour,  with 
all  the  class,  ethnic  and  residential  complications  these  cate¬ 
gories  entailed,  in  the  deliberations  of  common  municipal  agen¬ 
cies  to  determine  collective  policy. 
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72.  ALN,  January  15,  1921;  EJ,  January  10,  19,  1921;  EB ,  May 
18,  1921. 


73.  EJ,  October  3,  1921;  ALN,  December  10,  24,  1921. 

74.  ALN,  January  8,  March  12,  July  9,  September  3,  10,  Oct¬ 
ober  8,  1921;  EJ,  July  5,  1921. 

75.  ALN,  February  12,  26,  March  12,  April  23,  September  24, 
October  8,  22,  29,  November  12,  1921. 


76.  EB,  July  18-20,  December  5-7,  1921;  EJ,  July  19-21,  Dec¬ 
ember  5,  1921;  ALN,  July  23,  December  10,  1921. 

77.  EB,  June  30,  July  18,  1921;  EJ,  July  7,  16,  19,  1921; 
ALN,  July  9,  16,  1921. 


v. 


, 
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78.  EJ,  October  19,  November  2-4,  15,  29,  December  5,  1921; 

EB,  November  30,  December  2-7,  1921;  ALN,  November  12,  December 
3,  10,  1921. 

79.  EB,  January  10,  25,  1921;  EJ,  January  8,  24,  February  14, 
March  11,  1921. 

80.  EJ,  November  29,  December  6,  10,  1921;  EB,  December  1, 

9,  10,  1921. 

81.  ALN,  December  10,  1921;  EB,  December  9,  12,  1921;  EJ, 
December  10,  1921. 

82.  EB,  December  9,  13,  1921;  EJ,  December  10,  12,  13,  1921. 

83.  EB,  December  13,  1921;  EJ,  December  13,  1921;  ALN,  Dec¬ 
ember  17,  1921. 


. 


Chapter  21;  Voluntary  Associations. 


The  pattern  of  voluntary  organization  set  in  1913  was 
more  or  less  maintained  to  1921,  with  the  inevitable  differ¬ 
ence  that  the  intervening  war  had  increased  the  military  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  available  societies;  memories  had  not  yet  waned. 
The  war  effort  had  also  emphasized  service  at  home,  so  that 
the  work  of  service  clubs  was  somewhat  augmented.  Since  the 
Great  War  had  the  peculiar  dual  image  of  an  enterprise  simul¬ 
taneously  British  and  imperialist,  Canadian  and  nationalist, 
there  were  repercussions  for  ethnic  and  nationalist  organiza¬ 
tions,  whether  alien  or  patriotic.  That  prohibition  had  been 
an  outcome  of  the  war  also  had  its  impact  on  Edmonton  organiz¬ 
ation.  In  fact,  the  war  displayed  very  well  by  its  specific 
example  the  extent  to  which  local  organization  was  attuned  to 
more  universal  concerns  in  terms  of  original  purpose,  while 
nevertheless  imposing  a  network  of  overlapping  unions  upon 
the  people  of  Edmonton. 

A  host  of  small  clubs  came  and  went  or  carried  on  as 
though  the  war  had  little  effect.  The  Philosophical  Society 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  heard  a  visiting  professor  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  discuss  "Systematic  Moral  Educa¬ 
tion"  in  the  fall.  The  Edmonton  Branch  of  the  Society  of 
Esoteric  Law  preferred  to  hear  about  reincarnation.  The  Ed¬ 
monton  Homing  Society  sponsored  500  mile  pigeon  races  while 
the  Edmonton  Humane  Society  collected  funds  from  a  parade  and 
tag  day  and  the  Northern  Alberta  Game  and  Fish  Protection 
Association  staged  crow  shoots.  Local  branches  of  such  Can¬ 
adian  associations  as  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  and  the  McGill 
Graduate  Society  carried  on  diverse  programs.  The  Edmonton 
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Horticultural  and  Vacant  Lots  Garden  Association  promoted 
quality  and  beauty  in  vegetable  and  flower  shows,  while  a 
shorter  term  Edmonton  Paint  Club  expanded  the  aesthetic  scope 
to  the  city  beautiful,  awarding  prizes  in  six  districts  for 

the  best  presentation  of  garden,  grounds  and  new  house  paint 
•  k  1 

job . 

Variety  according  to  interest  group  was  a  hallmark  of 
the  city,  although  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  the  forms  of  or¬ 
ganization  were  replicated  with  remarkable  consistency.  Vari¬ 
ety  and  sameness  were  twin  urban  characteristics,  nowhere  so 
obviously  as  in  the  tenacious  fraternal  orders  and  their 
women's  counterparts.  On  the  one  hand  the  vast  number  of 
choices  among  these  societies  had  survived.  It  had  even  been 
enhanced  by  the  appearance  of  bizarre  new  possibilities  like 
the  Khadra  Sanctorum,  No.  165,  of  the  Oriental  Order  of  Humil¬ 
ity  and  Perfection,  which  attracted  some  100  couples  to  a  mas¬ 
querade  ball.  If  that  was  not  satisfactory,  the  "James  Don¬ 
nelly"  and  "Shakespeare"  lodges  of  the  Royal  Antediluvian  Order 

of  Buffaloes,  the  first  in  Alberta,  were  established  during 
2 

the  year.  On  the  other  hand  the  several  local  branches  of 
the  standard  orders  persisted  with  traditional  amusements. 

When  the  Maccabees  planned  their  winter  season  in  the  fall,  it 
was  to  include  card  and  dancing  parties  and  a  bazaar.  Bridge, 
whist  and  "500"  were  the  card  games  dominating  the  afternoon 
"cup  and  saucer  socials"  of  the  ladies'  auxiliaries,  while 
their  "Hard  Times",  "Cinderella"  and  informal  dances  combined 
often  with  whist  drives,  or  in  the  summer  replaced  by  picnics, 
brought  the  fraternities  out  of  their  regular  meetings  for 
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mixed  relaxation.  Special  recognition  was  sometimes  accorded 

at  church  services,  as  when  some  200  Independent  Oddfellows 

marched  to  the  music  of  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Band  to  Knox 

Presbyterian  Church  to  join  the  ladies  of  the  Rebekah  Lodge 

in  a  service  shared  by  clergymen  of  Knox,  Wesley  Methodist 

and  First  Baptist  churches.  The  war  impinged  with  another 

kind  of  recognition:  on  a  different  occasion  the  Oddfellows 

gathered  at  south  side  Mt.  Pleasant  cemetery  for  a  memorial 
3 

service . 

In  this  era  of  prohibition,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Pythian  Sisters  appeared  to  thrive,  judging  by  the 
establishment  of  additional  "temples".  So  also,  however,  did 
the  non-prohibitionist  Knights  of  Columbus.  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  conventions  for  the  various  orders  continued  to  occur 
and  visiting  provincial  officials  like  the  Worthy  Grand  Matron 
of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  continued  to  set  the  norms. 
Members  of  the  Masonic  orders  in  Edmonton  totalled  1,500. 

They  had  created  an  urban  collective  manifestation  known  as 
the  "Dekan  Grotto",  which  brought  hundreds  of  them  together 
periodically,  led  by  their  "monarchs,  nobles  and  other  pleni¬ 
potentiaries",  for  such  entertainments  as  vaudeville  at  the 

4 

Pantages  theatre  or  a  picnic  at  east  end  Borden  Park. 

Their  facilities  were  common  halls,  identifying  their 
memberships  as  something  considerably  broader  than  a  local 
elite.  The  lodges  still  comprised,  in  fact,  a  very  widespread 
form  of  association  for  the  express  purpose  of  companionship. 
Quite  different  were  the  Edmonton  Club  and  the  Edmonton  Golf 
and  Country  Club,  both  achieving  a  degree  of  exclusiveness  by 
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the  necessity  of  healthy  annual  fees  to  pay  for  the  clubhouses 
and  related  facilities.  Yet  within  a  more  restricted  member¬ 
ship,  a  similar  sort  of  fellowship  and  collective  recreation 
was  the  objective.  A1 though  Edmonton  Golf  and  Country  Club 

fees  went,  for  example,  in  part  to  pay  for  hired  help,  they 

5 

also  covered  the  costs  of  half  a  dozen  dances  each  year. 

Collective  working  representation  for  the  members  of 
elite  clubs  was  accomplished  through  the  Edmonton  Board  of 
Trade,  and  through  professional  and  specific  businessmen's 
associations.  There  was  a  new  Edmonton  Press  Club.  Engineers 
added  not  one  but  two  institutions.  When  C.  J.  Yorath  and 
others  wished  to  hear  professional  papers  and  participate  in 
professional  debates,  they  attended  local,  provincial  or  na¬ 
tional  meetings  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada.  But 
for  practical  regulation  of  the  profession,  the  operative  or¬ 
ganization  was  the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of 
Alberta,  just  incorporated  in  1920.  Perhaps  businessmen  were 
introduced  to  professional  associations  through  the  common 
meeting  place  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  in  any  case,  the  partic¬ 
ipation  of  Edmonton  businessmen  in  these  kinds  of  organizations 
appears  to  have  increased  markedly  by  1921.  An  Edmonton  man 
was  reelected  chairman  of  the  Alberta  branch,  Canadian  Manu¬ 
facturers'  Association.  The  Retail  Merchants'  Association 
continued  active,  dealing  in  one  direction  with  the  City  Coun-- 
cil  committee  on  charter  amendments  and  in  the  other  direction 
with  the  Retail  Clerks'  Association  in  an  effort  to  abolish 
Saturday  half -holidays  in  shopping.  Its  national  expanse  was 
manifested  by  a  visit  of  its  dominion  secretary.  The  Edmonton 
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Poultry  Association  still  met  regularly  and  staged  its  annual 
poultry  show. ^ 

But  there  were  new  entries  in  the  field.  Stockyard 
and  packing  plant  representatives,  commission  managers,  specu¬ 
lators  and  salesmen  formed  the  Edmonton  Livestock  Exchange 
(ELSE)  with  a  motto  designed  to  fit  the  same  abbreviation,  but 
with  terms  suggestive  of  collective  urban  business  objectives: 
"Energy,  Loyalty,  Stability  and  Enterprise".  Through  banquets, 
picnics  and  an  annual  meeting,  the  chief  object  of  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  was  the  standard  one  of  self-regulation.  An  association 
with  obviously  recent  reasons  for  organizing  was  that  of  the 
Edmonton  Automobile  Dealers  and  Distributors.  Members  met 
weekly  in  1921  not  just  to  arrange  the  customary  display  at 
the  Edmonton  Exhibition,  but  to  correct  irregularities  in  pro¬ 
cedures  for  distributing  dealers'  licence  plates  and  procedures 
for  handling  used  cars.  The  Western  Canada  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  was  progressing  beyond  establishment  of  an  Edmon- 

7 

ton  committee  to  formation  of  a  provincial  council.  And 
travelling  salesmen  of  Edmonton  had  formed  an  extremely  vig¬ 
orous  Council  No.  447  of  the  United  Commercial  Travellers  of 
America. 

The  June  meeting  alone  of  the  Travellers  considered 
an  imposing  range  of  activities.  Delegates  to  the  "Grand 
Council"  meeting  in  Calgary  reported.  Material  advertising 
the  Exhibition  Board  was  to  be  distributed.  Four  silver  cups 
had  been  donated  to  Edmonton's  Victoria  Day  sports  committee. 

A  response  was  devised  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  appeal 
for  funds.  A  representative  was  designated  to  attend  the 
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G. W. V. A. -inspired  meetings  for  coordination  of  all  relief  or¬ 
ganizations.  Support  for  the  Board  of  Trade  "Boost  Edmonton" 
campaign  in  the  surrounding  district  was  logically  appealing 

g 

to  the  U.C.T.  And  finally,  the  group  planned  a  U.C.T.  picnic. 

A  number  of  themes  stand  out  in  this  list.  The  U.C.T.  was  an 
international  organization  of  which  Edmonton's  was  only  one 
of  hundreds  of  branches.  Like  other  professionals  and  business¬ 
men,  individual  salesmen  saw  advantage  in  pooling  resources, 
in  their  case  to  sell  the  whole  community.  Their  activities 
were  not  isolated,  moreover,  but  overlapped  with  those  of 
other  organizations.  The  health  of  the  city  was  important  to 
individual  salesmen,  just  as  it  was  to  professionals. 

Based  on  the  theory  that  club  cohesiveness  and  recrea¬ 
tion  should  be  combined  with  community  responsibility,  three 
"service  clubs"  of  relatively  recent  origin  operated  in  Edmon¬ 
ton  in  1921.  The  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs  had  already  been 
established,  but  the  Gyro  Club  appeared  only  mid-way  through 
the  year.  They  differed  from  one  another  only  in  detail. 

They  all  intended  to  recruit  a  most  respectable  membership; 
they  all  revolved  around  weekly  luncheon  meetings  featuring 
either  guest  speakers  on  community,  national  or  international 
problems,  or  audience  entertainment;  they  all  took  on  projects 
providing  a  collective  service  to  the  city;  they  were  all  part 
of  massive  international  (American)  organizations;  and  they 
were  quite  willing  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  others 
for  purposes  of  recreation,  service  or  civic  boosterism. 

Thus  Kiwanis  members  on  one  occasion  heard  the  provincial  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  explain  the  urgent  necessity  for  removal 
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of  the  British  embargo  on  Canadian  livestock;  on  another  they 
gave  a  standing  ovation  to  touring  British  social  reformer 
Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  for  her  campaign  against  the  "so-called 
social  diseases."  On  the  other  hand  a  good  majority  at  an¬ 
other  time  favoured  advocates  of  government  controlled  liquor 
availability  in  a  debate  against  supporters  of  prohibition. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  university  term.  University  of  Alberta 
President  Dr.  H.  M.  Tory  told  Kiwanians  that  his  type  of  state 
university  educated  "all  classes ....  for  greater  efficiency 
and  produced  a  higher  type  of  citizen,"  improving  the  function 
of  the  entire  community.  Rotarians  early  in  the  year  honoured 
local  aviators  "Wop"  May  and  Alex  Myers  for  their  New  York  to 
Edmonton  flight  which  had,  among  other  things,  gloriously  linked 
the  name  of  Edmonton  with  that  of  the  ultimate  metropolis. 

Later  they  heard  U.F.A.  President  Henry  Wise  Wood,  federal 
cabinet  minister  N.  W.  Rowell  on  the  League  of  Nations,  an  ar¬ 
chitect,  and  a  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  official. 
Edmonton  Journal  editor  and  civic  promoter  John  Imrie  discussed 
with  the  Gyro  Club  the  attribute  of  pioneer  faith  and  the  pro¬ 
fits  to  be  earned  from  a  trunk  highway  were  it  to  be  constructed 

9 

north  from  Edmonton.  Urban  solidarity  predominated  m  the 
talk  programs. 

There  were  plenty  of  banquets,  dances  and  picnics,  not 
to  mention  joint  golf  tournaments,  but  the  justification  for 
it  all  was  the  new  Children's  Home  which  Kiwanis  would  help 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  achieve,  or  the  summer  boys'  camp 
to  be  established  at  a  nearby  beach  for  100  fatherless  or 
otherwise  needy  boys.  The  Gyro  Club  appears  not  to  have  man- 


aged  yet  to  organize  an  individual  project,  but  was  certainly 
in  time  to  cooperate  with  the  other  two  in  the  joint  under¬ 
takings  of  the  late  spring  "city  beautiful"  campaign  and  the 
fall  "Capital  City  Ball"  and  associated  ventures  promoting 
Edmonton  business  in  the  surrounding  districts. ^  Some  of 
that  work  was  too  expensive  for  membership  fees  to  cover,  so 
Kiwanians  raised  money  by  a  November  production  of  the  farce, 
"Merrie  England";  while  Rotarians  put  inordinate  effort  into 
an  annual  fall  minstrel  show  featuring  various  stunts,  black¬ 
faced  minstrels,  a  "floral  beauty  chorus"  of  150  "Rotary 
Belles",  a  parade,  the  music  of  the  Newsboys'  Band,  and  four 
allegedly  "superb"  evening  performances  of  a  hilarious  racist 
theme  based  on  mythical  ideas  of  South  Seas  and  African  bar¬ 
barisms.'*"^  Despite  the  doubtful  taste  in  which  it  was  some¬ 
times  conducted,  the  combination  of  entertainment  with  service 
was  a  twofold  addition  to  the  cohesion  of  the  urban  community. 

The  war  brought  to  Edmonton  another  international  ser¬ 
vice  organization  less  suffused  with  hilarity:  the  Red  Cross 
Society.  Both  senior  and  junior  editions  strove  locally  to 
raise  money  to  finance  necessary  medical  treatments,  in  one 
typical  case  for  two  children  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 

A  relatively  small  active  core  worked  hard  to  recruit  volun¬ 
teers  to  raise  money  from  a  small  fee  extracted  from  as  large 
a  passive  "membership"  as  possible.  The  Red  Cross  Society  was 
properly  speaking  one  of  the  welfare  agencies  of  Edmonton,  but 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  war  it  had  several  connections  with  a 
variety  of  military  organizations.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
still  paying  the  greatest  attention  to  the  plight  of  injured 
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returned  men;  in  the  second  place  the  Red  Cross  Society  partic- 

12 

ipated  in  the  November  poppy  campaign. 

Although  the  Great  War  had  been  over  for  three  years, 
there  was  substantial  evidence  of  its  effect  in  Edmonton.  A 
local  battalion  like  the  66th  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Forces,  which  had  lost  more  than  one-third  of  the  1,100  men 
enlisted  from  Edmonton  and  district,  was  not  noted  for  reunion 
celebrations.  Others,  like  the  ongoing  19th  Alberta  Dragoons, 
had  special  reason  after  the  war  to  celebrate  together.  The 
51st  Battalion  had  formed  a  recreational  association  to  spon¬ 
sor  a  series  of  dances,  although  the  fourth  annual  banquet  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  demonstrated  dwindling  attendance. 

The  49th  Battalion  (1st  Battalion,  Edmonton  Regiment),  was 
also  an  ongoing  unit,  with  its  own  band  which  occasionally 

added  concerts  to  the  entertainment  fare.  But  militia  orders, 

13 

summer  camps  and  even  reunion  recreation  did  not  constitute 
the  greatest  impact  of  the  military  presence:  that  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Association. 

The  G.W.V.A.  had  campaigned  in  vain  for  certain  post¬ 
war  privileges  for  returned  soldiers,  notably  sizable  pensions 
and  cash  bonuses.  In  Edmonton  this  clash  with  government  had 
been  dramatized  by  the  forced  resignation  as  honorary  president 
of  local  Member  of  Parliament,  Major-General  W.  A.  Griesbach, 
for  his  emphatic  opposition  to  the  principle  of  equal  pensions 
for  disabled  veterans  and  to  the  proposal  for  a  cash  gratuity. 
An  overwhelming  vote  in  1921  confirmed  the  rejection,  driving 

Griesbach  and  a  host  of  senior  officers  over  to  the  new  rival 
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branch  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Veterans  m  Canada. 


The  G.W.V.A. 
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continued,  however,  as  the  major  representative  of  returned 
men  in  local  welfare  efforts.  An  employment  bureau  fought  a 
constant  battle  to  place  veterans  in  permanent  or  even  tempor¬ 
ary  positions,  paying  special  attention  to  the  disabled.  With 
Aldermen  East  and  Bowen  among  its  executive  officers,  the 
G.W.V.A.  put  pressure  on  the  civic  and  provincial  governments 
to  provide  work  rather  than  relief  measures  for  unemployed  sol¬ 
diers.  The  public  school  board  was  prevailed  upon  to  hire 
veterans  for  supplementary  janitorial  work.  Delegates  were 
sent  to  a  national  convention  with  eight  resolutions  on  unem¬ 
ployment,  re-establishment  of  ex-service  men,  purchase  of 
lands  for  reclamation,  and  five  year  exemptions  from  income 
tax  for  all  those  returned  soldiers  who  did  find  work.  The  in¬ 
dependent  Veteran  Amputation  Association,  providing  fraternity 
and  mutual  financial  assistance  for  amputees  and  the  blind  among 
returned  soldiers,  had  actually  originated  as  a  section  of  the 
G.W.V.A. 15 

The  national  framework  of  the  G.W.V.A.  meant,  besides 
engaging  in  national  campaigns  for  some  of  its  objectives,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  international  fund  drive  which  was  the  fall 
"wear  a  poppy"  movement.  Churches  and  citizens  were  urged  to 
purchase  artificial  replicas  of  the  "blood-red  poppy  of  Flan¬ 
ders",  as  well  as  crosses,  wreaths  and  bouquets  of  artificial 
poppies,  both  to  memorialize  the  fallen  in  the  Great  War  on 
Armistice  Day  and  to  raise  money  for  orphans  in  France.  Here 
the  wider  community  was  engaged:  major  stores  donated  booth 
space;  Bishop  Gray  endorsed  the  campaign;  civic  dignitaries, 
various  other  organizations  and  the  schools  received  visits 
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from  the  "Poppy  Lady"  from  France.  The  national  organization 

impressed  another  international  connection  on  its  branches  as 

well  by  indicating  its  desire  to  maintain  an  official  relation- 

1 6 

ship  with  the  American  Legion. 

Recreation  also  figured  strongly  in  G.W.V.A.  affairs, 
not  only  in  terms  of  whist  drives  and  dances,  but  also  in  terms 
of  participation  on  the  Exhibition  Association  Board  and  of 
public  performances  by  the  G.W.V.A.  band.  The  latter  frequently 
contributed  to  wider  public  functions,  the  most  notable  the 
mass  orchestra  (which  included  the  49th  Battalion  Band  as  well) 
organized  for  the  fall  "Capital  City"  reception  and  ball.  The 
G.W.V.A.  Band  showed  special  interest  in  the  Journal  Newsboys' 
Band,  entertaining  its  members  and  performing  publicly  with 
them.  This  military  indulgence  for  youngsters  was  manifested 
in  other  ways  as  well.  Officers  provided  exhortation  and  fa¬ 
cilities  for  a  resurgence  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  Edmonton. 
Army  cadets  received  support;  500  from  across  Alberta  trained 
at  Borden  Park  in  July.  A  branch  of  the  Navy  League  organized 
a  uniformed  Boys'  Naval  Brigade,  the  purpose  of  such  activities 

as  a  Boys'  Camp  at  nearby  Sylvan  Lake  being  to  teach 
"discipline,  patribtism  and... to  make  better  citizens  of 
them. 

The  level  of  military  organization  in  Edmonton  was 
nevertheless  gradually  declining  after  the  high  point  of  1919-. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  officers  was  evidently  sustained  rather 
more  easily  than  that  of  "other  ranks"  in  the  peacetime  militia 
establishment  of  the  19th  Alberta  Dragoons,  the  two  active  and 
three  reserve  battalions  of  infantry.  While  the  membership  of 
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the  Edmonton  Military  Institute,  a  branch  of  a  provincial  and 
national  organization,  was  a  very  considerable  110  officers, 
their  main  effort  appeared  to  be  devoted  to  rumination  over 
the  tactics  and  strategy  of  the  past  war.  The  special  office 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  which  had  since  the  end  of  the  war 
found  employment  for  some  500-600  returned  men,  disbanded  in 
May  of  1921.  Only  a  committee  of  the  Knights  would  carry  on 
hospital  work  where  once  the  special  office  had  given  loans 
for  initiating  businesses;  mediated  financial  disputes;  on 
occasion  entertained  some  400  widows  and  orphans;  provided  re¬ 
lief  supplies,  gifts,  Christmas  presents  and  Christmas  dinners 
to  unemployed  ex-soldiers  and  their  families;  provided  a  cin¬ 
ema  machine  and  outings  for  returned  men  in  Strathcona  Military 

1 8 

Hospital,  and  furnished  a  lounge  for  the  G.W.V.A. 

There  was,  however,  a  more  indirect  result  of  the  war 
in  Edmonton’s  organizations:  a  strengthening,  however  tempor¬ 
ary,  of  British  nationalist  -  even  imperialist  -  societies  at 
the  expense  of  associations  representing  particularly  German 
speaking  people.  Even  the  Men's  Canadian  Club,  with  its  clear 
objective  of  promoting  Canadian  national  spirit,  felt  the  im¬ 
pact.  Although  one  luncheon  meeting  heard  University  of  Al¬ 
berta  Dean  W.A.R.  Kerr  explain  the  history  and  traditions  of 
the  French  element  in  Canada,  the  Edmonton  branch  responded 
to  an  appeal  from  dominion  headquarters  for  improvement  of  the 
club's  national  performance  with  a  suggestion  for  "the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  and  loyal  British  Canadian  spirit  among  the 
immigrant  citizens  in  the  rural  parts  of  Canada."  The  Journal 


editor's  supportive  response  to  that  was  to  call  for  a  replace- 
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ment  of  "patriotic  utterances"  by  the  Canadian  Club  with  ef¬ 
fective  programs  through  the  influential  agencies  of  churches 
and  schools.  Indicative  of  the  broader  interest  within  the 

club  was  one  luncheon  presentation  on  "The  Present  Situation 

•  -r  j  ■  ,,  19 

in  India  . 

Little  had  changed  for  the  Sons  of  England  and  those 

of  Scotland,  or  for  the  Daughters  and  Maids  of  England.  The 

Welsh  community  still  celebrated  St.  David's  Day  and  both  the 

St.  Andrew's  Society  and  the  Edmonton  Burns  Club  recognized 

Robbie  Burns  Night  appropriately.  The  Self-Determination  for 

Ireland  League  and  the  Edmonton  Irish  Protestant  Association 

transplanted  old  country  issues  to  Edmonton  meeting  rooms, 

although  doubtless  with  less  sense  of  immediacy.  Even  the 

Royal  Society  of  St.  George  was  not  new  since  1913,  nor  did  it 

deviate  from  its  former  attention  to  the  needs  of  newcomers; 

indeed  its  leaders  (including  General  Griesbach  and  Bishop 

Gray)  wished  to  revive  the  pre-war  effectiveness  of  this  non- 

2  0 

political,  non-sectarian  "patriotic  society". 

The  orations  heard  by  the  St.  George's  Society  were 
decidedly  old  country  in  orientation;  one,  for  instance,  con¬ 
sidered  the  linkages  among  the  political  careers  of  Disraeli, 
Gladstone  and  Lloyd  George.  Two  new  associations  carried  the 
idea  of  Canada's  Britishness  much  further.  Lawyer  A.U.B. 

Bury  chaired  the  meeting  which  organized  a  local  chapter  of 
the  British  Empire  Alliance  to  assert,  as  one  speaker  put  it, 
"the  essential  oneness  of  the  British  people"  and  to  counter¬ 
act  "disintegrating  tendencies".  Confirmed  as  president  of 
the  new  organization,  Bury  declared  the  Alliance  to  be  unlike 
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other  "bigoted  British  Empire  Leagues  in  Canada,"  but  to  be 
convinced  instead  that  Canada  would  reach  its  highest  good 
within  the  "confederation  of  free  states  that  we  know  as  the 
Empire."  An  interesting  overlap  in  the  Alliance  was  the  con¬ 
current  membership  of  both  the  Board  of  Trade  stalwart,  Sidney 

Woods,  and  the  Edmonton  Trades  and  Labor  Council  president, 

21 

Robert  McCreath. 

The  bigotry  to  which  Bury  referred  seemed,  however,  to 
be  in  evidence  within  the  King  William  Royal  Black  Preceptory 
No.  806,  Royal  Black  Knights  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  The 
annual  commemorative  banquet  on  November  5,  staged  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  rooms,  brought  together  with  the  Knights  the  invited 
representatives  of  Masonic  orders,  Oddfellows,  Orangemen,  Sons 
of  England,  St.  Andrew's  Society,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
St.  George's  Society.  After  toasts  in  honour  of  these  soci¬ 
eties  and  responses  calling  for  increased  cooperation  among 
the  various  loyal  orders,  Anglican  Rev.  John  M.  Comyn-Ching, 
the  special  speaker,  "scorned  the  gloves  in  handling  his  sub¬ 
ject"  of  British  protestant  patriotism,  "attacking  the  matter 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  carried  the  gathering  to  a  great  pitch 
of  excitement."  Before  a  banquet  table  "arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  St.  George's  cross,  the  white  cloth  being  outlined  with 
red,"  Comyn-Ching  argued  for  coordination  of  the  work  "to 
present  a  stronger  front  to  those  baleful  and  malignant  influ¬ 
ences  which  exist  today,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our  fathers 
. . .which  at  the  time  threatened  the  very  life  of  the  empire  - 
we  can  free  them  again  today,  and  win  out  as  we  have  always 
won  out."  Behind  him  hung  the  black  banner  of  the  order, 
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"bearing  in  silver  the  skull,  cross-bones  and  triangle  emblem- 

22 

atic  of  the  society,  with  a  large  union  jack  on  either  side." 

Despite  the  inevitable  post-war  emphasis  on  the  Bri¬ 
tish  connection,  the  solidarity  desired  among  the  community's 
fraternities  was  not  unlike  that  expressed  on  many  similar 
occasions  before  the  war  when  Britishness  was  not  so  blatantly 
called  upon  for  its  unifying  spirit.  Similarly,  the  wartime 
and  post-war  multiplication  of  Daughters  of  the  Empire  chap¬ 
ters  signified  the  stimulus  of  the  war  to  women's  organization 
as  much  as  to  imperial  patriotism.  Nearly  two  dozen  chapters 
sported  among  them  such  new  titles  as  "Brigadier-General  Gries- 
bach  Chapter",  "Lloyd-George  Chapter",  "49th  Edmonton  Regiment 
Chapter",  "19th  Alberta  Dragoons  Chapter",  "British  Navy  Chap¬ 
ter",  and  even  "General  Joffre  Chapter".  War  related  work  was 
however  declining:  while  one  chapter  cautiously  probed  the 
possibility  of  sponsoring  a  pension  fund  for  a  war  widow,  it 
also  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  "Canadian  Literature"  week  during 
which  only  Canadian  literature  should  be  sold.  Several  I.O.D.E. 
projects  were  clear  reminders  that  the  war  memory  was  fading. 

The  I.O.D.E.  put  pressure  on  the  provincial  government  on  one 
occasion  to  replace  American  textbooks  with  Canadian  to  in¬ 
crease  the  reference  to  the  British  part  in  the  war.  Simul¬ 
taneously  clothes,  books  and  other  necessities  were  forwarded 
to  the  families  of  soldiers  settled  on  new  homesteads.  The 
war  and  its  results  had  implications  for  both  welfare  and 
nationalism,  but  without  essentially  altering  the  fabric  of 
urban  society.  Thus  the  women's  auxiliary  to  the  St.  George's 
Society  planned  whist  drives,  dances  and  sports  activities, 
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and  worked  by  means  of  standing  committees  on  hospital  and 

23 

welfare  affairs. 

The  connection  was  made  again  in  a  luncheon  tendered 
some  200  wives  of  returned  soldiers,  many  of  them  "old  country 
brides",  about  to  be  settled  with  their  husbands  on  outlying 
land.  Women  of  Methodist,  Baptist,  Anglican,  Presbyterian  and 
Roman  Catholic  Ladies'  organizations  combined  with  the  Women's 
Institute,  an  I.O.D.E.  chapter,  the  Women's  Musical  Club  and 
other  clubs  to  stage  the  event.  A  war-related  condition  pro¬ 
vided  the  focus  of  attention,  but  the  response  of  women's  or¬ 
ganizations  to  evidence  of  need  was  quite  traditional.  The 
organizations  were  little  changed  since  1913,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  being  church  women's  groups,  lodges  and  union  auxiliaries 

like  West  Edmonton  Lodge  668,  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Brother- 
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hood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

It  is  true  that  a  new  class  of  women  formed  the  Widows, 
Wives  and  Mothers  of  Great  Britain's  Heroes  Association  or, 
more  simply,  the  War  Widows'  Association.  But  the  Royal  Alex¬ 
andra  Hospital  Women's  Aid  still  protected  senior  level  women 
in  the  hospital  administrative  structure  from  overbearing  male 
administrators  and  the  Hospital  Board,  and  still  planned  sew¬ 
ing  campaigns  to  raise  money  to  furnish  a  new  wing  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  The  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses,  with  the  aid  of  Rotary 
Club  and  civic  government  grants,  other  donations  and  their 
own  fund  raising  campaigns,  continued  to  organize  home  nursing 
care  and  added  a  weekly  child  welfare  clinic.  The  Women's 
Musical  Club  still  provided  internal  entertainment  save  for  a 
public  concert  in  aid  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  building  program.  For 
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the  Women's  University  Club,  monthly  meetings  and  study  sessions 

were  varied  by  play  productions  to  raise  money  for  university 

use.  While  the  Edmonton  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Women's  Press 

Club  would  occasionally  discuss  reports  on  such  matters  as 

trade  unionism,  in  general  its  members  were  more  likely  to  be 

preoccupied  with  alleged  overcharging  by  the  Macdonald  Hotel 

25 

for  the  group's  dinners. 

The  committees  and  concerns  of  the  coordinating  Local 
Council  of  Women  effectively  demonstrate  the  continuing  commu¬ 
nity  interests  of  Edmonton  women  in  concert.  The  affiliated  so¬ 
cieties,  seventeen  in  all,  we re  a  representative  but  by  no  means 
complete  collection  of  church  groups,  women's  lodges,  I.O.D.E., 
W.C.T.U.,  trade  union  auxiliaries,  health  and  welfare  agencies 
and  even  a  "Housewives  League" .  That  they  were  concerned  about 
women's  status  and  participation  in  major  public  affairs  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  secretary's  assessment  of  the  "outstanding  re¬ 
sults"  of  the  year:  exclusively  the  appointment,  election  or 
consideration  of  women  for  the  leadership  of  the  3oard  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  the  Public  Library  Board,  the  Exhibition  Board, 
the  Social  Service  League,  the  Public  School  Board,  and  the 
Hospital  Board.  The  Local  Council's  standing  committees  were 
for  the  most  part  quite  different  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
which  many  of  the  husbands  of  Local  Council  members  played  a 
role:  finance,  professions  and  employment  for  women,  fine 

and  applied  arts,  child  welfare,  nursing,  public  health,  immi¬ 
gration,  household  economics,  moving  picture  censorship,  equal 
moral  standards,  peace  and  arbitration,  laws  for  the  better 
protection  of  women  and  children.  The  Council  resolved  to 
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petition  the  city  for  thorough  milk  and  milch-cow  inspection, 
better  support  of  nursing  service  to  reduce  a  high  infant  mor¬ 
tality  rate,  and  to  petition  the  provincial  Board  of  Censors 
to  prevent  the  escalation  of  juvenile  delinquency  by  the  dili¬ 
gent  prohibition  according  to  its  interpretation  of  the  Thea¬ 
tres  Act  of  "motion  pictures  of  a  criminal,  brutal  or  immoral 
„  2  6 

nature . 


In  short,  women's  organizations  in  Edmonton  saw  a  spe¬ 
cial  role  for  women  in  the  city's  affairs,  particularly  in 
matters  of  health,  welfare,  morality  and  cultural  (including 
ethnic)  assimilation.  One  important  new  organization  did  not 
affiliate  with  the  Local  Council  of  Women,  but  its  approach 
differed  little  if  at  all:  the  Edmonton  Women's  Institute. 

Its  meetings  considered  child  welfare,  the  safety  in  every 
way  of  women  in  the  working  place,  prohibition,  visitation 
programs  for  hospital  patients,  and  scholarships  for  college 
women.  The  presidency  of  Mrs.  R.  W.  "Nellie"  McClung  gave  the 
two-year  old  Institute  sufficient  presence  to  make  Edmonton  the 
site  of  the  first  national  convention  of  the  Federated  Women's 
Institutes  of  Canada  in  June.  The  federation  endorsed  reso¬ 
lutions  to  encourage  close  parent-school  liaison  and  parental 
attention  to  "respect  for  the  teachers  and  others  in  author¬ 
ity"  on  the  part  of  their  children,  as  well  as  "obedience  and 
high  ideals  of  patriotism  and  personal  life."  Another  object' 
of  this  concentration  on  home  and  school  was  to  be  the  best 
implementation  of  a  process  of  "Canadianization"  for  those  who 

needed  it.  Clearly  the  Institute  was  dedicated  to  a  tightly 
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controlled  standardized  community. 
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The  largest  number  of  women's  associations  continued 

to  be  church  organizations,  most  of  them  labelled  "auxiliaries" 

or  "aids"  whose  bazaars,  concerts,  rummage  sales  and  cooking 

or  bake  sales  supplemented  the  income  of  their  churches  either 

for  local  work  or  for  the  support  of  missionary  activities. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  their  programs  had  scarcely  varied 

over  the  decades,  the  lack  of  imagination  was  nevertheless 

matched  by  the  almost  universal  manifestation  of  these  clubs 

in  all  the  churches  of  Edmonton.  To  a  common  experience  of 

service-oriented  functions  was  added  in  many  cases  a  definite 

commitment  to  companionship.  The  women  of  First  Baptist  Church 

came  together  in  the  "Friendship  Club".  The  Catholic  Women's 

League  on  one  occasion  invited  Archbishop  O'Leary  to  address 

them  at  a  social  event  at  which  ice-cream  and  a  musical  program 

were  intended  to  "extend  social  good  fellowship"  among  "the 

28 

Catholic  women  of  the  city."  While  there  was  little  that  was 
new  in  their  normal  activities,  their  widespread  continuation 
alone  ensured  their  primary  importance  in  the  community. 

The  women  were  undoubtedly  instrumental  as  well  in 
planning  larger  church  gatherings  involving  the  children  and 
men  of  the  congregations.  But,  in  contrast  to  the  situation 
of  1913,  neither  women's  projects  nor  general  church  socials 
were  any  longer  connected  with  enthusiastic  fund  drives  to 
build  bigger  and  better  churches;  the  focus  on  expansion  was 
no  longer  central  to  the  work  of  the  church.  Indeed,  paying 
off  long-standing  debts  was  cause  for  celebration.  Christ 
Church  Anglican  prepared  to  make  a  new  parish  hall  suffice  for 
worship  as  well  until  some  future  construction  of  a  church 
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proper.  Maintenance  of  ongoing  programs  and  of  community  was 
the  keynote  in  such  reports  as  that  "a  large  and  jolly  party 
gathered  in  the  Parish  hall  of  Holy  Trinity  Church. . .when  the 
opening  of  the  season  was  ushered  in  by  a  social,  for  which 
an  amusing  program  was  arranged."  The  "annual  lawn  fete  and 
sports  program  of  St.  Andrew's  Anglican  Church"  drew  400  mem¬ 
bers  in  June.  Fall  "harvest  home  suppers"  were  commonplace. 
xA  different  kind  of  congregational  sustenance  was  evident  in 
the  attention  paid  to  Sunday  School  organization.  Grace  Meth¬ 
odist  church  officials  supported  the  regular  education  of  300 
to  400  youngsters,  and  they  were  by  no  means  unique  among  the 
large  congregations.  Westminster  Presbyterian  claimed  550 
Sunday  scholars.  Nor  were  once-weekly  meetings  in  the  congre¬ 
gational  setting  evidently  sufficient.  A  typical  city -wide 
rally  of  Methodist  Sunday  school  children  on  New  Year's  Day 

brought  together  1,600  of  them  for  the  chance  to  hear  an  ad- 

29 

dress  by  none  other  than  Mayor  Duggan. 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest  that  the  business  of  the 
urban  churches,  particularly  the  traditional  ones,  excluded 
Christian  mission  work.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  style 
to  some  of  it,  at  least.  Congregations  or  groups  within  them 
undertook  projects  designed  to  raise  money  to  sponsor  special¬ 
ist  missionaries.  Westminster  Presbyterian  church,  to  select 
only  one  example  among  many,  was  supporting  a  missionary  in 
India  and  sending  money  for  relief  to  Armenia  and  China.  Pres¬ 
byterians  sponsored  efforts  at  local  organized  mission  work  as 
well,  largely  through  education  programs,  among  the  French- 
speaking,  Welsh  and  Chinese  of  the  city  and  district,  all  with 
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indifferent  success.  Rut  as  a  byproduct,  communities  within 
the  city  were  regularly  maintained  by  the  collective  approach 
to  the  sponsorship  involved  even  in  those  mission  responsibil¬ 
ities.  The  Salvation  Army  made  a  somewhat  different  appeal  to 
the  whole  city  in  its  fund  drive  directly  to  the  public  at 
large  for  $10,000  for  relief  and  mission  purposes  from  a  "self- 
denial  campaign"  in  May.  Not  exactly  a  mission  effort  in  the 
purest  sense,  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  campaign  for  relief 
monies  for  Ukraine  tried  to  engender  in  another  sector  of  the 
population  a  spirit  of  solidarity.^ 

For  German  Lutherans,  to  take  an  extreme  example,  this 
must  have  seemed  a  period  of  relative  isolation  from  the  denom¬ 
inational  mainstreams;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  eth¬ 
nic  tensions  of  the  war  prevented  them  from  achieving  or  even 
seeking  swift  inclusion  in  the  cooperative  endeavours  of  the 
major  denominations  in  the  city.  Indeed  a  choice  site  in  the 
far  east  end  Highlands  section  of  the  city  was  purchased  in 
1921  by  representatives  of  one  German-American  synod  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  separate  "German-Lutheran  College".  This  pro¬ 
ject  was  getting  underway  just  as  other  denominational  colleges 
were  experiencing  difficulties.  Westminster  Ladies'  College, 
moved  into  Edmonton  from  Red  Deer  in  1916,  enjoyed  a  brief 
burst  of  optimism  in  1920-21  when  enrollment  at  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  residential  school  temporarily  rose  to  a  high  of  nearly 
170  students.  Property  was  purchased  and  plans  set  in  motion 
by  the  Synod  of  Alberta  to  provide  a  half-million  dollar  per¬ 
manent  building.  When  attendance  was  halved  in  the  fall  of 
1921  and  the  financial  drive  stalled  to  the  point  at  which 
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expenses  outweighed  receipts  several-fold,  plans  quickly  deter¬ 
iorated  to  the  level  of  a  supplementary  "enrichment"  program 
for  regular  public  school  system  and  university  students.  Al¬ 
berta  College  South  and  Robertson  College  attendance  was  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  war  recruitment  and  did  not  seem  to  recover 
afterward;  courses  and  staffs  were  completely  meshed  until 
church  union  formally  occurred  in  1925.  Alberta  College  North, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  securely  entrenched  with  a  large  en¬ 
rollment  spread  among  public  service  programs  for  university 
preparation,  commercial  occupations,  "domestic  science",  music, 

art,  and  "physical  culture".  "Christian  citizenship"  was  the 
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ideal,  but  practical  courses  were  the  implementation. 

Major  Protestant  churches  by  this  point  seemed  quite 
at  home  in  joint  activities.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  Women's 
Interdenominational  Prayer  League.  The  Edmonton  Ministerial 
Association  sponsored  a  two  week  program  of  evangelism  centred 
on  the  personage  of  the  visiting  LaMarechal  Booth-Clibborn, 
daughter  of  the  late  Salvation  Army  General  William  Booth.  For 
the  most  part  her  addresses  and  those  of  her  ordained  son 
urged  the  personal  repentance  and  salvation  of  each  individual 
listener,  but  they  did  warn  citizens  to  "beware  of  the  skull 
and  crossbones  behind  some  of  our  modern  amusements"  and  dedi¬ 
cate  one  mass  meeting  for  men  only  to  a  discussion  by  LaMarechal 
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of  "My  Experience  with  Socialism" .  Even  if  the  secular  so-  - 
cial  content  was  minimal,  the  agreement  of  many  Protestant 
clergymen  on  a  single  evangelist  was  in  itself  a  striking  in¬ 
dication  of  cooperation.  The  association  also  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  plight  of  the  unemployed  and  otherwise  needy, 
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intervening  with  City  Council  on  behalf  of  the  work  of  the 
Welfare  Board.  Bishop  Gray,  active  in  the  Ministerial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  to  a  certain  extent  implementing  the  spirit  of 
the  international  Lambeth  Conference's  advocacy  of  an  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  churches  to  meet  the  enormous  missionary  chal¬ 
lenge.  Gray  shied  away  from  the  concept  of  "uniformity"  of 
churches,  doubting  the  possibility  of  a  common  ministry,  but 
he  clearly  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  a  working  harmony. 
These  sentiments  he  uttered,  in  fact,  during  the  Central 

Churches'  Week  of  Prayer  coordinated  by  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
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Methodist  and  Anglican  clergymen  of  the  city  core  churches. 

Work  among  children  and  young  people  also  stimulated 
cooperation  in  several  respects.  The  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A., 
as  we  shall  see,  continued  to  stress  wholesome  collective  ac¬ 
tivities  for  youth.  On  one  occasion  the  Y.M.C.A.  Red  Triangle 
Hut  was  the  site  for  a  gathering  of  some  400  boys  and  girls 
from  the  four  "central  churches"  to  hear  appropriate  exhorta¬ 
tions  and  play  appropriate  games.  The  same  four  Protestant 
denominations  went  a  considerable  distance  in  mutual  tolerance 
and  appreciation  to  offer  coordinated  Sunday  School  teacher 
training.  There  were  two  experiments  undertaken  in  preparation 
for  "Christian  citizenship".  In  January  the  young  people  of 
the  same  four  church  bodies  organized  an  Edmonton  Young  People's 
Federation,  with  the  interesting  collectivist  motto,  "Edmonton 
for  Christ".  Membership  in  this  federation  would  consist  of 
any  Christian  young  people's  groups  of  six  or  more  members, 
not  of  individuals,  and  its  purposes  would  include  the  offer 
of  organizational  assistance  to  its  constituents.  The  federa- 
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tion's  most  ambitious  objective  would  be  to  influence  the  moral 
life  of  the  city  by  consolidating  the  voice  of  Christian  young 
people;  in  reverse,  it  hoped  to  be  an  organization  large  and 
notable  enough  to  command  the  services  of  prominent  speakers 
of  the  day.  The  federation's  very  first  project,  significantly, 
was  to  arrange  parliamentary  sessions.  The  same  experiment  in 
citizenship  was  attempted  in  the  fall  in  a  Boys'  Work  Confer¬ 
ence  staged  by  the  Edmonton  and  Alberta  Boys'  Work  Boards, 
comprised  of  representatives  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Anglican, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Congregational  churches. 
Delegates  were  to  be  boys  fifteen  years  of  age  or  older  and  men 
involved  in  the  direction  of  Christian  leadership  organiza¬ 
tions  for  boys.  The  conference  borrowed  from  the  form  of  fra¬ 
ternal  lodges,  with  its  grand  praetor,  grand  scriptor  and 
grand  comptor;  but  it  also  launched  immediately  into  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Boys'  Parliament  as  practised  by  the  Tuxis  or- 
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ganization  to  which  some  delegates  belonged.  These  church- 
sponsored  activities  seemed  to  lay  heavy  emphasis  on  respon¬ 
sible  future  participation  and  leadership  in  community  organ¬ 
ization  far  broader  than  the  confines  of  the  churches. 

They  were  also  good  practice  for  possible  church 
union,  a  very  common  topic  of  discussion  by  this  point,  just 
four  years  before  its  partial  accomplishment.  The  national 
drive  was  on  for  union  of  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalis ts ,  although  a  decided  reluctance  among  many 
Edmonton  Presbyterian  leaders  for  so  official  a  bondage  was 
perceptible.  While  friction  was  obvious  in  Alberta  Synodical 
deliberations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Robertson  Church  in 
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west  Edmonton  prepared  on  its  own  to  probe  the  prospects  for 
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a  congregational  union  with  Wesley  Methodist  Church. 

If  formal  amalgamation  was  still  some  time  off,  ques¬ 
tions  involving  public  moral  standards  mobilized  an  interde¬ 
nominational  common  front.  The  achievement  of  a  degree  of 
prohibition  in  1916,  first  at  the  provincial  level  (Edmonton 
contributing  a  heavy  majority  in  favour) ,  then  at  the  federal 
level  for  interprovincial  traffic,  did  not  quieten  the  issue: 
vigilance  was  necessary  in  its  defence.  It  was  true  that  mem 
bership  in  Edmonton's  five  prohibition-era  W.C.T.U.  chapters 
was  much  reduced,  only  one  of  them  qualifying  with  a  mere  30 
members  for  the  largest  dozen  locals  in  Alberta.  The  provin¬ 
cial  victory  had  been  proven  somewhat  hollow  and  threatened 
to  be  reversed;  it  proved  not  to  be  the  universal  antidote  to 
social  malaise  it  had  sometimes  been  characterized  as,  and 
provincial  authorities  had  never  been  seized  with  fervent 
zeal  on  its  behalf.  In  1920  Albertans  did  vote  under  the  new 
opportunity  granted  by  a  revised  Canada  Temperance  Act  to  pre 
vent  importation  of  liquor  into  the  province.  This  came  into 
operation  February  1,  1921.  Nevertheless,  the  activity  of 
bootleggers  was  common  knowledge,  even  a  malignant  myth  to 
prohibitionists,  and  the  most  aggressive  organization  in  the 
controversy  was  now  not  a  prohibitionist  one,  but  the  Modera¬ 
tion  League.  The  president  of  the  Social  Service  Council  of 
Alberta,  meeting  in  convention  in  Edmonton  late  in  the  year, 
saw  prohibition  as  the  "heart  and  soul"  of  a  struggle  for 
"Social  and  Moral  Reform".  The  leader  of  one  League  deputa¬ 
tion  to  the  Alberta  cabinet,  none  other  than  William  Short, 
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u:rged  on  the  other  hand  the  alternative  of  open  liquor  sale 
under  government  control,  pointing  to  the  30  percent  elector¬ 
al  turnout  at  the  1920  referendum,  the  loss  of  respect  for 
law  and  order  engendered  by  the  futile  effort  to  enforce  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  the  potential  for  increased  harm  from  illegally 
distilled  liquor  subject  to  no  quality  control.  A.U.G.  Bury 
led  another  delegation  presenting  a  67,500  voter  petition  of 
the  League  to  the  Premier.  There  was  plenty  of  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  for  church  leaders  and  organized  prohibitionists  to  speak 
36 

up. 

But  there  were  intriguing  new  issues  in  the  field  of 
moral  reform  to  stimulate  cross-denominational  attention. 
Representations  at  a  City  Council  meeting  by  clergymen  includ¬ 
ing  Dr.  McQueen  and  Bishop  Gray  successfully  averted  a  com¬ 
missioners'  proposal  to  construct  a  cabaret  for  nightly  dancing 
at  Borden  Park.  They  characterized  the  prospect  as  a  moral 
threat  to  the  young  people  of  the  city.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H. 
Huestis,  now  field  secretary  for  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance, 
preached  in  Edmonton  occasionally  with  his  "Plea  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath",  and  found  a  specific  target  in  the  fall.  He  lobbied 
Mayor  Duggan  and  Attorney  General  Brownlee  for  a  ban  on  Sunday 
symphony  concerts.  It  was  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  Huestis 
claimed:  other  entertainers  would  seek  to  take  advantage  of 

the  opportunity,  and  the  city  could  with  its  grants  be  in 
contravention  of  the  Lord's  Day  Act.  When  Brownlee  decided 
not  to  interfere  on  the  grounds  that  an  amateur  organization 
like  the  Edmonton  Symphony  Orchestra  broke  no  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  paid  Sunday  labour.  Baptist  Rev.  G.  A.  Clarke  delivered  a 
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broadside.  The  performances  themselves,  he  conceded,  were 
"splendid  and  civilizing,"  but  the  financial  arrangements  for 
them  were  being  "camouflaged"  by  the  device  of  season  sub¬ 
scriptions  paid  in  advance,  avoiding  the  sale  of  Sunday  tick¬ 
ets.  "The  theatre  interests,"  he  warned,  "have  their  eyes  on 
the  Canadian  Sunday  night  -  sooner  than  you  dream,  the  Can¬ 
adian  Sunday  will  be  invaded  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  recover  it  for  its  God-intended  purposes." 

And  indeed,  the  theatres  -  particularly  those  show¬ 
ing  moving  pictures  -  were  the  real  modern  villains  in  the 
struggle  to  preserve  public  morality  in  1921.  Although  some 
observers  continued  to  believe  parental  guidance  was  the  most 
effective  control,  since  there  were  other  displays  of  inde¬ 
cency  available  in  a  range  of  magazines  as  well,  the  Alberta 
Social  Service  League  drew  a  very  large  crowd  to  McDougall 
Church  "to  combat  the  growing  evil  of  the  moving  picture  men¬ 
ace"  of  "detrimental  films."  More  than  the  usual  Christian 
denominations  were  represented  both  in  the  audience  and  among 
the  speakers.  On  the  platform,  besides  the  University  of  Al¬ 
berta  chancellor  (Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stuart)  ,  Nellie  McClung, 
the  Local  Council  of  Women  president.  Rev.  Dr.  McQueen,  and 
others,  were  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  (Father  Daniel)  and  a 
representative  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League.  The  mass  meet 
ing  sent  resolutions  to  both  the  provincial  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernments  asking,  in  effect,  to  make  moving  picture  and  adver¬ 
tising  censorship  a  Department  of  Education  responsibility; 
to  make  the  censorship  and  control  of  vaudeville  theatres 
more  strict;  and  to  have  a  federal  government  committee  of 
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some  sort  consider  the  whole  matter,  despite  its  provincial 

4.-  38 

application . 

The  positive  side  of  denominational  cooperation  on  be¬ 
half  of  civic  community  was,  nevertheless,  most  evident  in 
the  activities  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  These  organiza¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  former,  were  by  this  time  urban  insti¬ 
tutions,  functioning  almost  automatically  with  salaried  admin¬ 
istrators.  The  Y.M.C.A.  sported  more  than  1,000  members, 
better  than  40  percent  of  them  boys.  It  was  not,  however, 
member  enthusiasm  for  administrative  work  which  indicated  the 
strength  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  city:  fifty-one  members  and 
friends,  for  example,  attended  the  annual  May  banquet  and 
meeting.  A  fifteen  man  Board  of  Directors  actually  did  the  work 
of  heading  some  ten  committees  which  included  the  new  entries 
of  military,  "industrial  and  extension"  (Elmer  Roper,  chairman), 
and  "foreign  work".  The  importance  of  the  Y.M.C.A..  was  instead 
in  the  ongoing  multitude  of  programs  which  led  to  tabulation 
of  a  record  48,000  patrons  of  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  at 
some  point  or  other  in  the  year  before  May,  1921.  It  was  in 
the  maintenance  of  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  hall  (the  "Red 
Triangle  Hut")  and  playing  field  facilities,  not  to  mention 
summer  campsites  at  Jasper  Park,  Sylvan  Lake  and  the  new  loca¬ 
tion  negotiated  during  1921  at  Lake  Wabamun .  It  was  in  the 
large  businessmen's  classes,  the  gymnasium  classes,  the  sports 
organization,  the  instruction  classes  on  anything  from  swim¬ 
ming  and  lifesaving  to  camping  and  climbing,  the  Sunday  fellow¬ 
ship  teas  and  suppers  which  over  the  course  of  a  year  attracted 
some  1,000  strangers.  Military  activities  and  home  study 
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courses  for  returned  men  were  a  new  post-war  feature.  In  the 
face  of  all  this  the  Bible  studies  for  senior  and  junior  "em¬ 
ployed  boys"  must  have  seemed  a  minimal  proportion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Perhaps  this  is  what  the  Knox  Presbyterian  minister, 

Rev.  Andrew  Reid,  meant  when  he  credited  the  Y.M.C.A.  with 
improving  participants'  physical,  social  and  moral  lives  by 

fostering  cheerful  Christianity  and  dispelling  the  "atmosphere 
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of  melancholy"  previously  associated  with  the  Church. 

In  any  event,  a  program  of  Sunday  afternoon  talks  was 
devoted  to  "bettering  the  city,  province  and  country  at  large" 
in  the  framework  of  "bright  and  cheerful"  consideration  of 
popular  topics.  Although  the  first  speaker  on  the  subject, 
the  pastor  of  McDougall  Methodist  Church,  Rev.  R.  Lome  Mc- 
tavish,  attacked  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  churches, 

his  successors  took  the  points  of  view  of  City  Council  (Mayor 
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Duggan),  schools,  libraries  and  sports  organizations. 

The  special  project  of  both  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the 
Y.W.C.A.  was  quite  clearly  youth  organization.  The  Y.W.C.A. 
was  to  a  certain  extent  preoccupied  with  the  slow  extension  of 
its  own  physical  facilities.  A  planned  gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool  had  to  be  dropped  temporarily  from  the  construction  pro¬ 
ject  because  of  a  shortfall  of  funds  which  no  number  of  rum¬ 
mage  sales  could  seem  to  overcome.  But  that  did  not  prevent 
the  Y.W.C.A.  from  giving  its  support  to  the  burgeoning  efforts 
of  the  new  Canadian  Girls  in  Training  program,  branches  of 
which  existed  in  many  churches.  Once  again  there  were  in  this 
example  civic  and  broader  dimensions  to  a  church  organization: 
a  cross-city  picnic  and  a  national  convention  illustrated 
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that.'  If  the  Y.W.C.A.  program  was  sluggish  for  want  of 
capital  funds,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  with  its  facilities  in  place, 
was  not  so  hampered.  Early  in  the  year  the  "Red  Chevron  Club" 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  approached  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  U.C.T. 
and  other  organizations  for  help  in  reorganizing  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  in  the  city  after  its  wartime  disruption.  Within 
weeks  hundreds  of  boys  in  several  troops  responded  to  the 
assisted  Y.M.C.A.  promotion  of  the  Scouts.  But  the  "Boys' 
Department"  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  active  in  many  different  ways. 
Participation  in  the  Boys'  Work  Board  of  Edmonton  has  already 
been  noted.  At  Christmas  time  the  Y.M.C.A.  sponsored  "Christ¬ 
mas  Tree"  celebrations  for  the  Children's  Aid  and  South  Side 
Boarding  House  residents.  During  the  summer  months,  "boys' 
work"  projects  were  prominent,  mainly  to  present  juvenile  mem¬ 
bers  with  summer  camp  opportunities,  but  also  (with  Kiwanis 
and  Rotary  assistance  again)  to  support  a  new  camp  at  Wabamum 
Lake  to  which  underprivileged  non-members  were  given  access. 
Public  and  high  school  boys  were  offered  free  swimming  lessons 
under  the  organization  of  the  Public  School  Board.  The  boys 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  were  for  the  most  part  organized  by  "church 
clubs",  but  others  had  access  through  special  clubs.  So  oner¬ 
ous  was  "boys'  work"  that  an  assistant  Boys'  Work  Secretary 
was  appointed  in  1921.  One  of  the  new  enterprises  initiated 
at  the  tail  end  of  1920  and  repeated  late  in  1921  was  the  or-' 

ganization  of  a  boys'  "Tuxis  Parliament",  open  by  model  elec- 
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tions  to  boys  from  across  Alberta. 

Citizenship,  cooperation,  fellowship  -  these  were 
clearly  as  important  in  practice  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  as  physical 
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health  and  Christian  study.  All  the  programs,  including  the 

regular  whist  drives  and  dances  and  occasional  summer  picnics 
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of  its  "Red  Chevron  Club",  tended,  whether  as  a  by-product 
or  by  conscious  purpose,  to  stress  smooth  collective  behaviour 
in  the  context  of  the  city.  The  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A. 
made  the  most  concerted  efforts,  but  their  effect  in  sustain¬ 
ing  the  urban  community  reflected  the  lesser  but  not  essen¬ 
tially  dissimilar  impacts  of  a  host  of  other  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciations  . 
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27.  EB,  January  8,  1921;  EJ,  May  3,  5,  7,  June  20,  22,  27,  30, 
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14,  16,  September  20,  October  8,  10,  11,  1921. 
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mission  work  in  EJ,  May  2,  3,  1921. 
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40.  EJ,  October  22,  1921. 

41.  E J ,  January  25,  May  4-6,  16,  June  6,  September  3,  October 
3,  1921;  EB,  August  27,  October  11,  1921. 
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43.  EJ,  May  4,  August  9,  September  13,  1921. 


Chapter  22;  Recreation. 


The  development  of  recreation  in  F.dmonton  as  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  even  more  cohesive  urban  community  was  already 
apparent  in  1913.  While  not  much  had  changed  in  terms  of 
style  from  1913  to  1921,  the  popularity  of  the  mass  forms  had 
consolidated.  There  were  more  theatres  and  more  movies  in 
Edmonton  in  1921.  There  was  proportionally  less  collective 
notice  taken  of  local  productions;  they  may  well  have  dwindled 
in  number  as  a  logical  response  to  their  loss  of  popularity. 
Professional  entertainment  companies  were,  after  all,  closely 
attuned  to  the  largest  possible  market  in  order  to  continue 
to  operate  profitably;  those  people  with  only  marginal  inter¬ 
est  in  amateur  productions  had  little  incentive  to  ignore  the 
professionals  in  their  favour.  Although  there  were  many  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  entertainment  world,  not  all  of  them  dominated 
by  professional  service  to  the  vicarious  experiences  of  passive 
observers,  aspects  of  the  professional  approach  entered  most 
of  the  categories,  particularly  those  marked  by  substantial 
popularity. 

Nevertheless,  the  commitment  to  group  participatory 
entertainment  remained  strong.  Many  of  the  organizations 
which  existed  for  other  primary  purposes  devoted  considerable 
attention,  as  has  already  been  demonstrated,  to  planned  re¬ 
laxation,  repeatedly  in  the  forms  of  whist  drives  and  dances. • 
Newspaper  reports  of  these  events  staged  by  fraternal  orders 
and  women's  lodges,  church  young  people,  trade  unions,  commu¬ 
nity  leagues,  service  clubs  and  military  battalion  associa¬ 
tions  were  regular  to  the  point  of  monotony,  emphasizing  the 
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persistence  of  urban  patterns.  Ilany  clubs  existed  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  recreation.  Sports  clubs  inter¬ 
spersed  sporting  activities  with  dances:  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  Patricia  Square  Tennis  Clubs,  for  example,  and  the  Sham¬ 
rock  Football  (soccer)  Club.  The  Canadian  National  Social  and 
Athletic  Association  (a  reference  to  railway  employees)  pre¬ 
pared  a  comprehensive  program  of  standard  fare;  so  did  the 
Imperial  Oil  Social  Club  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Amusement  and 
Athletic  Association.  These  were  interesting  tentative  ex¬ 
periments,  like  the  City  Telephone  Society  and  others,  in  stim¬ 
ulating  a  sense  of  community  and  solidarity  around  the  work¬ 
place.  Others,  like  the  Cecille  Club,  the  Maple  Leaf  Club,  or 
the  Girls'  Pastime  Club,  appear  to  have  been  undefiled  by  any 
outside  objective  save  that  of  organizing  dances.  None  could 
be  as  impressive  in  their  diversity  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  its 
attempt  to  integrate  Christian  example  with  instruction  and 
recreation.  A  New  Year's  Day  open  house  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Red 
Triangle  Hut  included  presentation  not  only  of  sports,  but 
also  of  a  musical  program  and  a  chess  tournament.^ 

Occasionally  events  would  still  be  advertised  to  the 
public  at  large  which  were  sponsored  on  an  ad  hoc  basis:  a 
roller  skating  and  dance  carnival  in  the  south  side  rink,  for 
example,  or  skating  carnivals.  Other  single  happenings  put 
a  premium  on  display  rather  than  action.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  New  Year's  levee  continued  very  popular,  drawing 
1,000  visitors,  many  of  whom  undoubtedly  came  to  be  associated 
with  the  prominent  callers  who  were  then  listed  in  the  society 
columns,  including  the  Premier,  cabinet  ministers,  local  mili- 
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tary  officers  and  the  Belgian,  French  and  Italian  consuls. 

The  Mayor  and  three  aldermen  duplicated  the  practice  at  city 
hall.  A  special  event  of  similar  nature  occurred  in  April 
on  the  passage  through  the  city  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  his  lady. 

They,  Lt.  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Brett,  and  a  vice-regal  party  visited 

2.500  school  children  at  Strathcona  High  School,  spoke  to  a 

2 

University  convocation  and  made  a  public  display  of  tea. 

City-wide  celebrations  combined  spectacle  with  partic¬ 
ipatory  activity,  but  the  participation  was  of  the  sort  to 
create  a  collective  impression  of  urban  unanimity.  The  school 
pupils  who  contributed  athletic,  musical  and  drill  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  "Empire  Day",  May  24,  were  adding  to  the  ceremony  of 
formal  speeches  and  tree-planting  for  the  benefit  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  their  fellows  and  parents.  The  "Labor  Picnic"  to 
which  all  were  invited  on  Dominion  Day  had  a  similar  focusing 
purpose.  On  the  August  civic  holiday,  the  civic  employees 
drew  some  1,500  Edmontonians  to  a  picnic  at  nearby  Alberta 
Beach;  two  weeks  later  the  Civil  Service  Association  returned 
with  even  more  people  for  aquatic  sports  and  a  costume  ball. 

The  ultimate  combination  of  entertainment  with  civic  boosting 
was  of  course  the  October  Capital  City  Ball,  which  packed 

1.500  into  the  Prince  of  Wales  Armouries,  sponsored  by  a  var- 

.  .  .  3 

iety  of  service  clubs  with  civic  assistance. 

Edmonton's  transportation  advantages  seemed  to  allow 
residents  unparalleled  opportunity  to  escape  in  all  directions, 
but  the  regular  summer  excursions,  mainly  by  train,  out  to 
surrounding  lakes  was  so  widespread  as  to  suggest  not  escape 
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but  rather  the  annexation  of  those  lakes  to  the  urban  sphere. 
Like  picnics  at  the  city's  parks,  weekend  jaunts  to  lake  rec¬ 
reation  areas  appealed  not  only  to  individuals,  but  also  to 
countless  organizations,  all  encouraged  by  railway  companies 
offering  somewhat  reduced  passenger  rates.  The  popular  pas¬ 
time  of  motoring  swelled  their  ranks.  Some  25,000  people 
apparently  took  advantage  of  special  trips  and  holiday  rates 
to  Alberta  Beach  alone  during  the  summer;  and  other  beaches 

such  as  those  at  Seba,  Wabamum,  Kapasiwin,  Lac  Ste.  Anne  and 

4 

Cooking  Lake  were  served  by  railway  connections  as  well. 

There  were,  however,  plenty  of  attractions  within  the 
city.  Borden  Park  was  not  only  the  regular  site  of  picnics, 
it  also  held  a  bandstand  at  which  such  groups  as  a  "Scotch 
Pipe  Band"  could  be  heard  on  summer  Sunday  afternoons,  and  it 
was  the  location  of  the  carnival  amusements  placed  there  by 
the  Exhibition  Association.  The  merry-go-round  and  roller 
coaster,  among  other  rides,  were  open  for  use  every  summer  day 
and  evening,  achieving  special  attention  during  the  exhibition 
days  of  July  when  the  midway  was  attached  to  the  fair  ground 
site.  Numerous  side  shows,  including  an  "autodrome"  in  which 
motor  cars  and  motorcycles  circulated  at  the  disturbing  speed 

of  sixty  miles  per  hour,  catered  to  customers  eager  to  be  sated 
with  marvels.  A  diver  dropped  sixty-seven  feet  into  a  four 
foot  tank  of  water;  a  nine-and-a-half  foot  giant  awed  his 
viewers.  They  we re  of  course  standard  amusements,  but  thous¬ 
ands  more  attended  the  exhibition  than  any  other  mass  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  city.  Tastes  differed;  but  so  also  did  the 
shows.  All  manner  of  exhibits  were  on  display  from  seven  prov- 
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inces  and  seven  states.  Horse  races  may  have  drawn  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  onlookers,  but  in  the  "light  horse  ring", 
jumping  and  show  competitions  in  many  classes  gave  evidence  of 
a  more  genteel  interest.  The  overriding  unity  in  all  this  was 
the  time  and  central  location  of  all  the  exhibition  attract¬ 
ions.  A  similar  side  effect  was  regularly  created  by  the  City 
Market,  on  which  throngs  of  people  converged  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings,  many  of  them  evidently  not  from  a  need  to  purchase  but 
from  curiosity. ^ 

If  mass  forms  of  celebration  and  other  recreational 
participation  often  produced  as  much  to  look  at  as  to  do,  even 
those  were  significantly  outdistanced  in  regularity  and  popu¬ 
larity  by  entertainments  prepared  particularly  for  audiences. 
Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  field  of  sports,  the  city's 
theatres  continued  as  before  the  war  to  present  a  range  of 
public  shows.  Some  of  them  were  still  local  presentations, 
far  more  of  a  musical  than  of  a  dramatic  sort.  Dramatic  pres¬ 
entations  were  often  at  the  level  of  the  University  of  Alberta 
Medical  students'  "Med  Night"  skits  in  Convocation  Hall,  or 
the  comedy,  Belinda,  produced  on  the  same  stage  by  the  Women's 
University  Club.  Other  educational  institutions  and  churches 
were  responsible  for  some  additional  amateur  drama:  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Society  of  Westminster  Ladies'  College,  to  cite  one  ex¬ 
ample,  finished  its  season  with  a  play.  It  is  true  that  one  - 
Mrs.  Pimlott,  who  apparently  travelled  annually  to  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Studios  of  Ruth  St.  Dennis  and  Ted  Shawn  for  her  ideas, 
endeavoured  to  produce  a  popular  play  by  her  students  at  the 
New  Empire  theatre  in  the  spring,  but  at  year's  end  one  commen- 
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tator  was  moved  to  plead  for  a  Canadian  theatre  company  with 
Canadian  players.  He  noted  incidentally  that  Edmonton  had  no 
"little  theatre"  organization  at  the  moment,  only  "enthusiasts 
who  produce  plays  locally  with  local  talent  from  time  to  time." 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  change  in  the  fare  avail¬ 
able  from  Edmonton  musicians  in  this  post-war  year  was  the 
increased  proportion  produced  by  bands,  expecially  military 
bands.  The  1,600  seat  Pantages  (later  the  Metropolitan) 

Theatre  and  the  smaller  Empire  were  frequently  filled  to  cap¬ 
acity  for  popular  concerts  prepared  by  the  G.W.V.A.  band,  the 
band  of  the  1st  Battalion,  Edmonton  Regiment,  and  the  Edmonton 
Journal  Newsboys'  Band.  Nor  was  this  the  only  evidence  of  a 
strong  demand  for  relatively  light  musical  entertainment  which 
could  be  filled  by  local  performers.  The  Edmonton  Symphony 
Orchestra  had  regrouped  in  1920  after  a  wartime  interregnum, 
and  apparently  drew  about  700  listeners  to  most  of  its  eight 
concerts  each  winter.  A  typical  program  included  Grieg's 
"Peer  Gynt  Suite",  Schubert's  "Unfinished  Symphony",  Elgar's 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance",  and  some  of  Handel's  "Samson".  A 
professional  director,  Albert  Weaver-Winston ,  got  appreciated 
results  from  amateur  performers.  Other  musical  productions 
were  really  quite  sporadic,  although  the  Edmonton  Male  Chorus 
and  an  opera  society  did  continue  to  function,  and  the  musical. 
Kismet,  presented  in  February,  was  an  example  of  the  occasional 
product.  To  these  specialized  efforts  must  be  added  the  con¬ 
certs  prepared  by  church  organizations  from  time  to  time, 

7 

usually  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  their  projects. 


But  professional  entertainment  dominated,  divided 
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(aside  from  sports)  into  three  categories:  dramatic  theatre 
(some  of  it  musical),  vaudeville  and  moving  pictures.  Of  the 
three,  live  stage  plays  seemed  at  one  point  to  be  in  the  most 
precarious  position.  One  of  the  two  theatres  known  for  live 
drama,  the  Old  Empire,  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  stripped 
of  its  seats  and  stage  in  preparation  for  some  new  use.  In 
the  fall,  however,  a  new  company  transformed  it  into  the 
Temple  Theatre,  brought  in  a  stock  company  of  players,  renamed 
them  the  Temple  Players,  and  set  out  in  October  to  resume  a 
series  of  light  dramatic  entertainments.  The  pre-war  balance 
was  maintained  between  stock  company  productions  at  the  Temple 
and  touring  professionals  bringing  to  the  New  Empire  Theatre 
plays  which  were  recent  hits  at  New  York  and  even  Paris. 
Special  interest  was  engendered  by  the  New  Empire's  run  in 
March  of  familiar  operas  (Aida,  Madame  Butterfly,  Rigoletto 
among  them)  presented  by  the  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company. 
Live  features  we re  not  the  only  fare  at  the  New  Empire,  how¬ 
ever:  vaudeville  and  motion  pictures  took  up  much  of  its 

billing . ^ 

Vaudeville  was  likewise  on  a  somewhat  shaky  founda¬ 
tion,  despite  its  continuation  except  during  summer  months  at 
two  separate  theatres  as  before  the  war .  The  Orpheum  Circuit, 
"The  Best  in  Vaudeville"  by  its  own  admission,  filled  in  at 
best  three  evenings  a  week  at  the  New  Empire  Theatre,  and 
sometimes  less,  with  programs  like  the  "Extraordinary  Attract¬ 
ion"  of  the  "most  baffling,  bewildering  and  unexplainable 
novelty  on  the  American  Stage,"  to  wit,  "Sawing  a  Woman  in 
Half,"  performed  by  the  "celebrated  Belgian  mystic,  Servais  Le 
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Roy."  As  for  the  Pantages  Circuit  at  the  Pantages  Theatre, 

not  only  did  it  share  billing  time  with  motion  pictures,  but 

the  combination  proved  unprofitable.  In  May,  to  celebrate 

the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Pantages  Theatre,  Alex  Pantages  put 

on  "an  all-star  vaudeville  bill"  including  eighteen  "headliners" 

among  the  performers.  During  the  summer  the  large  theatre 

was  to  be  "overhauled  and  rejuvenated,"  but  in  July  Pantages 

called  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Pantages  Edmonton 

Theatre  Company  apparently  intending  to  place  the  company  in 

receivership  on  grounds  of  insolvency.  One  of  the  directors, 

and  owner  of  the  theatre  building,  George  Brown,  resisted  the 

move  apparently  in  the  belief  that  Pantages  and  his  brother 

were  attempting  fraudulently  to  regain  the  company's  assets 

for  themselves.  Nevertheless,  when  the  theatre  opened  again 

in  the  fall,  complete  with  new  $25,000  organ,  it  was  as  the 

Metropolitan  Theatre  at  which  vaudeville  numbers  once  again 

9 

shared  the  limelight  with  "photoplays".  Neither  vaudeville 
nor  live  theatre  could  any  longer  compete  alone  against  the 
invasion  of  ever-improving  motion  pictures. 

The  movies  brought  longer,  more  absorbing  stories 
than  previously,  with  "stars"  in  the  leading  roles,  actors  and 
actresses  who  appeared  often  enough  to  become  household  names 
capable  of  stimulating  patronage  no  matter  what  the  title  of 
the  film  in  which  they  performed.  The  Allen  Theatre  paid  for' 
a  huge  half-page  newspaper  advertisement  for  the  film,  Man- 
Woman-Marriage,  which  was  labelled  "the  biggest  motion  picture 
of  the  year"  with  "heart  appeal,  breath-taking  thrill,  tensest 
drama,  delightful  humor  and  inspiring  vastness"  in  its  nine 
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acts.  Viewers  were  assured  they  might  expect 

...a  wonderful  romance  and  drama  of  mother-right, 
told  from  a  woman's  heart,  and  combined  with  vast 
spectacular  movements  wherein  thousands  of  actors, 
pagan  dancers  and  barbaric  beauties  participate. 
Untrammelled  orgies  in  the  courts  of  Caesar  are 
contrasted  with  society  life  of  today;  the  fights 
of  the  Amazons  of  old,  who  went  plunging  bare-legged, 
bare-armed,  bare-chested  into  battle  with  the  men, 
are  contrasted  with  the  fight  of  our  women  against 
the  shackles  of  man-made  marriage  and  man-made  di¬ 
vorce. 

What  live  production  could  possibly  offer  the  same  promise? 

Yet  the  names  were  more  important  than  the  title  in 
an  advertisement  of  a  "comedy  romance"  at  the  Princess  Theatre 
starring  Dorothy  Gish  Remodelling  Her  Husband  under  the  direct¬ 
ion  of  Lillian  Gish.  Mack  Sennett,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Tom  Mix, 
Theda  Bara  and  Mary  Pickford  were  featured  repeatedly;  with 
eight  or  ten  theatres  simultaneously  showing  movies,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  week  during  which  Douglas  Fairbanks  could 
not  be  seen  somewhere.  Moving  picture  technology  ensured  the 
ultimate  in  professional  performance;  no  touring  professional 
actor  could  keep  his  name  and  visage  before  his  patrons  so 
steadily.  Nor  had  the  references  to  the  New  York  origins  of 
travelling  plays  anything  like  the  impact  of  the  actual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see,  one  after  another,  such  productions  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Cecil  B.  DeMille  as  Male  and  Female  and  Forbidden  Fruit.  ^ 
Though  the  theatres  all  had  their  four-man  orchestras,  and 
many  still  supplemented  film  fare  with  the  live  entertainment  ' 
of  local  stars  or  touring  professionals,  that  was  all  clearly 
fringe  support  for  the  premier  mass  entertainment  of  the  age. 

Another  huge  theatre,  the  1,400  seat  Rialto,  sprang 
up  early  in  1921:  this  was  a  monument  not  to  local  entertain- 
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ment  initiative,  but  to  the  grip  of  the  American  movie  indus¬ 
try  on  Edmonton.  The  producing  companies  filling  Edmonton 
theatres  were  American  all:  Associated  Producers,  First  Na¬ 
tional  Pictures  Inc.,  National  Film  Corporation  of  America, 
Realart,  Goldwyn,  Associated  Exhibitors,  Paramount-Artcraf t , 
Jesse  D.  Hampton,  Paramount.  A  distributor  like  Famous  Play¬ 
ers,  to  which  the  Empress  Theatre  was  attached,  was  a  Canadian 
subsidiary  of  another  American  enterprise.  ^  The  universality 
of  Edmonton  entertainment  was  determined  far  outside  its  bound¬ 
aries;  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  overestimate  its  effect 
on  the  collective  Edmonton  lifestyle. 

A  similar  situation  was  developing  in  the  world  of 
sports  where,  however,  the  aspect  of  competition  encouraged  a 
greater  degree  of  active  participation,  not  merely  total  es¬ 
cape  to  the  audience.  This  activity  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
highly  organized  into  systems.  Although  the  Great  War  had  in¬ 
terfered,  the  dominance  of  mass  organization  in  Edmonton  sport 
activities  already  notable  in  1913  was  further  extended  by 
1921.  Team  sports  held  sway,  but  even  the  variety  of  individ¬ 
ual  competition  was  compromised  by  the  nature  of  its  organiz¬ 
ation.  As  had  long  been  obvious,  the  simple  contest  between 
two  individuals  in  many  running  or  swimming  races  involved 
several  communal  factors.  In  the  first  place,  such  contests 
as  became  general  public  knowledge  (and  these  formed  a  growing' 
proportion)  normally  took  place  within  the  context  of  track 
and  field  meets  of  organizational  dimensions  significant  enough 
to  require  an  institutional  sponsor.  Schools  and  churches  were 
two  standard  categories  of  sponsor;  in  this  post-war  era  mili- 
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tary  groups  were  another.  Though  soccer  and  baseball  may  have 
been  the  popular  attractions,  track  and  field  events  and  a 
tug-of-war  helped  to  lure  some  4,000  spectators  to  the  Victoria 
Day  program  of  the  Military  Athletic  Association  at  the  South 
Side  Athletic  Park.  That  was  merely  the  largest  of  a  number  of 
events  promoted  by  that  association.  July  training  camps  of 
first  some  500  Alberta  cadets  and  then  the  19th  Alberta  Dra¬ 
goons  featured  organized  athletic  competitions.  The  city  po¬ 
lice  managed  an  August  meet.  The  biggest  event  of  the  season, 
combining  the  efforts  of  the  South  Side  Community  League  with 
civic  officials,  was  the  July  1  competition,  again  in  the 
south  side  park.  Despite  poor  weather,  a  crowd  of  close  to 
5,000  overflowed  the  grandstands  onto  the  rim  of  the  field. 

Here  again  team  games  and  horse  races  supplemented  track  and 
field  events,  but  a  second  point  to  be  made  with  this  example, 

beyond  collective  sponsorship,  is  that  even  track  and  field 

12 

contests  were  used  to  entertain  mass  urban  audiences. 

Large  scale  sports  organization  was  in  numerous  respects 
commonplace  in  1921,  encouraging  sober  reflection  about  the 
effects  that  might  have  had  on  the  Edmonton  community.  Bowl¬ 
ing  alleys  and  billiard  halls  picked  up  where  they  had  been 
before  the  war;  besides  being  open  for  casual  play,  they  pro¬ 
moted  league  play  and  challenge  matches  for  the  publicity.  At 
the  July  1  celebration  there  were  not  only  horse  races  but 
also  that  new  phenomenon,  automobile  races.  The  Edmonton  In¬ 
dustrial  Exhibition  Association  could  likewise  not  afford  to 
pass  up  this  most  recent  mass  enthusiasm.  The  directors  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Mayor  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  fair  that, 
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despite  their  "primary  object"  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
display  and  education, 

the  directors  are  compelled,  in  order  to  secure  an 
attendance  great  enough  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  to  provide  the  public  with  special  attract¬ 
ions  such  as  the  midway,  vaudeville  performances,  rac¬ 
ing  and  games.  The  passion  for  amusement  is  as  strong 
as  the  desire  for  instruction. . . . 

Horse  racing  was  consistently  popular  for  betting  purposes; 

dirt  track  automobile  races,  run  by  American  drivers  whose 

reputations  were  heavily  promoted  in  advance,  provided  a  main 

attraction  from  the  opening  day,  when  3,500  spectators  packed 
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the  grandstand.  In  all  these  ways,  therefore,  simple  races 
had  become  collective  urban  enterprises  and  focuses  for  vicar¬ 
ious  escapism. 

For  financial  reasons  the  civic  government's  involve¬ 
ment  in  recreational  organization  was  temporarily  minimized, 
but  in  several  other  ways,  semi-public  and  semi-private,  plenty 
of  formal  organization  was  motivated  by  mass  sporting  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  civic  administration  was  reduced  to  limited  grounds- 
keeping  and  allocation  of  usage  time  by  organized  groups,  some 
of  which  grieved  that  no  additional  facilities  like  grandstands 
were  being  added.  A  recreation  commission  created  in  1920  in¬ 
volved  no  salaries,  and  its  proposal  early  in  1921  that  the 
city  revive  the  full-time  salaried  position  of  a  recreation 
commissioner  met  strenuous  and  successful  opposition.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  have  already  seen  how  neighbourhood  community 

leagues  stepped  into  the  breach,  in  some  cases  actually  leas- 
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ing  grounds  from  the  city  on  which  to  run  their  programs. 

Larger  private  clubs  still  held  full  responsibility 
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for  the  golfing  and  curling  organization  of  Edmonton;  indeed, 

they  and  community  leagues  provided  the  grounds  for  the  gentle 

pastime  of  lawn  bowling,  which  was  also  organized  for  extensive 

league  play  by  such  organizations  as  the  Civil  Service  Associ- 
15 

ation.  The  annual  report  of  the  Edmonton  Golf  and  Country 
Club  in  1921  showed  a  membership  of  330  persons  who  had  nearly 
eradicated  club  debts,  sponsored  a  series  of  six  dances  and 
hired  help  to  run  the  clubhouse  in  place  of  traditional  stew¬ 
ards  appointed  from  the  membership.  Work  was  already  underway 
on  the  second  Edmonton  golf  facility,  the  Mayfair  Golf  and 
Country  Club,  close  to  the  University  of  Alberta,  on  property 
leased  for  twenty  years  "at  a  reasonable  rental"  from  the 
city,  the  lease  to  be  renewable.  By  fall,  nine  of  the  projected 
eighteen  holes  were  completed  and  shares  were  selling  briskly. 
Curling  rinks  were  operated  by  the  Granite,  Thistle,  Capital, 
Strathcona  and  Royal  Curling  Clubs,  all  with  large  memberships 
and  serving  an  even  larger  user  and  spectator ial  public.  The 
all-male  membership  of  the  Granite  Club  numbered  132,  but  of 
course  ladies  played  at  the  clubs  as  well.  Mercantile  firms 
staged  local  competitions  for  employees,  and  major  "Grand 
Challenge"  bonspiels  of  Alberta  rinks  filled  the  galleries 
with  onlookers.  Although  their  membership  lists  were  studded 
with  professionals  and  businessmen,  thereby  promoting  through 
recreation  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  people  with 
broadly  similar  means,  the  golf  and  curling  clubs  also  pro¬ 
vided  sports  services  for  a  wider  public."^ 

The  new  First  Baptist  Tennis  Club  and  the  older  Holy 
Trinity  (before  the  war  known  as  the  Strathcona)  and  Patricia 
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Square  Clubs  seemed  to  encourage  large  membership.  If  they 

were  somewhat  open  clubs,  they  still  added  to  tennis  the  club- 

17 

house  attractions  of  banquets  and  dances.  This  kind  of  inte¬ 
gration  of  sports  and  other  recreation  prevailed  as  well  in 
organizations  defined  by  a  major  employer,  like  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Amusement  and  Athletic  Association,  or  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Social  and  Athletic  Association,  the  regular  activities 
of  which  mixed  sports  competition  with  dances  and  whist  drives. 
The  Civil  Service  Association  drew  more  than  2,000  people  to 
its  second  annual  picnic  and  regatta  of  aquatic  sports  at  a 
beach  near  Edmonton  in  August;  it  sponsored  rinks  in  a  Labor 

Day  Lawn  Bowling  Tournament  on  the  south  side  C.P.R.  "greens" 
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in  September.-  No  other  organization  could  begin,  of  course, 
to  approach  the  contributions  of  the  Y.M.C.A. ,  the  gymnasium 
facilities  of  which  were  open  to  rental  by  external  teams  for 
practice  and  games  in  sports  such  as  bov/ling,  basketball, 
rugby,  track  and  field,  volleyball  and  cricket  for  which  the 
Y.M.C.A.  organized  competitions  and  leagues  and  entered  its 
own  teams.  At  least  as  significantly,  the  Y.M.C.A.  provided 
opportunities  for  those  who  had  no  remarkable  athletic  skills 
to  participate  in  a  variety  of  sports  in  a  program  of  classes 
in  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  On  the  latter  activity  city 
officials  and  Y.M.C.A.  instructors  cooperated:  Y.M.C.A.  les¬ 
sons  were  given  to  hundreds  of  children  at  the  city's  Borden  . 
Park  pool  while  adults  clamoured  for  attention  to  their  in¬ 
struction  as  well.  This  evidence  of  civic  contribution  might 
offset  to  a  degree  the  city's  resistance  to  other  projects, 
such  as  the  plan  of  the  football  (soccer)  club  for  a  grand- 
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stand . ^  ^ 

These  organizations  (particularly  the  Y.M.C.A.)  and 
many  more  sustained  the  fever  pitch  of  competitive  team  sports 
which  prevailed  in  the  city.  Leagues  for  regular  and  regulated 
play  proliferated  for  a  range  of  sports.  Throughout  the  long 
winter,  hockey  was  popular  enough  to  require  several  levels 
of  organization.  A  "mercantile  league"  indicated  the  nature 
of  some  of  its  team  sponsors,  which  included  at  different  times 
Marshall-Wells,  Burns  meat  packing  plant,  Edmonton  City  Dairy, 
the  Canadian  National  Railway  company,  teachers,  bankers  and 
firemen.  A  city  junior  hockey  league  mixed  varsity  and  com¬ 
munity  league  teams  with  one  from  Sacred  Heart  parish  and  an¬ 
other  representing  the  Elks.  Thirty-four  teams  played  at  three 
age  levels  within  the  Church  Boys'  League.  Ukrainian  Greek 
Orthodox  players  met  Baptists  and  many  others  in  a  senior 
Church  League  which  operated  two  divisions.  Several  hundred 
spectators  would  watch  games  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  University  of  Alberta  or  Alberta  Government  Telephones 
teams  in  the  senior  city  league,  support  for  the  first  of  these 
apparently  always  strong.  Detailed  coverage  of  senior  city 
games  appeared  regularly  in  the  newspapers.  The  Jesuit  col¬ 
lege  participated  in  a  Catholic  league.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  separate  bankers',  wholesalers',  high  school  and  public 
school  hockey  leagues  were  at  the  planning  stage.  To  achieve  - 
a  count  of  seventy-five  separate  active  teams  is  easy.  Even 
non-league  challenge  games  for  some  other  teams  took  on  differ¬ 
ent  urban  organizational  form.  A  women's  hockey  team  was  cre¬ 
ated  particularly  to  meet  and  defeat  a  Calgary  team  in  pursuit 
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of  Alberta  and  western  Canadian  championships.  A  challenge 
match  between  local  members  of  the  Teamsters’  Union  and  the 
Cartage  and  Warehousemen's  Association,  at  which  a  stunningly 
realistic  donnybrook  was  faked  for  entertainment  effect,  was 
not  staged  simply  for  fun.  Better  than  500  tickets  were  sold 
to  spectators  who  in  this  way  contributed  to  a  cooperative 

union -management  donation  toward  the  provision  of  outdoor 

.  2  0 
recreation  facilities  for  Edmonton's  children. 

In  spite  of  the  mania  for  hockey,  dozens  of  basketball 
teams  also  flourished,  supported  especially  by  the  facilities 
and  organizing  drive  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Senior  and  junior  high 
school  teams  played  challenge  matches  for  special  trophies. 
Educational  institutions,  including  high  schools,  private  col¬ 
leges  and  the  University  of  Alberta,  dominated  women's  play 
in  a  nine-team  league.  A  Y.M.C.A.  "house  league"  organized 
six  men's  teams,  from  firemen  to  Old  Timers.  In  spring  the 
Y.M.C.A.  was  equally  active  in.  preparations  for  three  divis¬ 
ions  of  a  Church  Boys'  Baseball  League  of  at  least  40  teams, 
topped  off  by  an  open  senior  men's  church  league.  Though  the 
players  were  restricted  to  regular  recent  churchgoers,  the 
sheer  extent  of  the  program  makes  clear  its  widespread  appli¬ 
cation  to  hundreds  of  Edmontonians.  Great  West  Garment,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  United  Commercial  Travellers  were  all 
represented  in  a  five-team  senior  city  baseball  league.  A 
representative  amateur  team  ultimately  won  the  Alberta  cham¬ 
pionship  in  a  Calgary  tournament,  enabled  to  travel  to  it, 

significantly,  by  the  financial  support  from  a  large  number 
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of  Edmonton  businessmen. 
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The  baseball  season  overlapped  with  those  of  cricket 

and  soccer,  the  latter  two  again  with  that  of  the  divergent 

games  of  British  and  Canadian  rugby  (football)  in  the  fall. 

Soccer,  cricket  and  British  rugby  teams  still  drew  heavily  on 

old  country  loyalties  for  their  colourful  names  and  support. 

Half  the  senior  soccer  teams  were  sponsored  by  the  Caledonian, 

Sons  of  England,  Sons  of  Scotland  and  Shamrock  clubs.  Some 

had  "B"  teams  in  intermediate  leagues  as  well.  In  soccer, 

too,  church  leagues  were  active,  and  high  school  representative 

team  games  led  to  championship  play  for  a  "Rutherford  Cup". 

The  leading  senior  men’s  team,  the  "Vets"  (a  common  title  in 

many  sports  leagues  so  soon  after  the  war)  as  well  as  an  all- 

star  team  on  separate  occasions  defended  the  city's  honour  in 

2o 

provincial  championship  matches  with  Calgary  teams.  ~  The  im¬ 
pact  of  soccer  along  with  that  of  British  rugby  and  cricket 
was,  as  one  sportsman  complained,  minimized  by  a  lack  of 
grandstands  and  bleachers  for  the  comfort  of  any  large  crowd 
of  spectators.  That  the  soccer  teams  enjoyed  good  playing  sur¬ 
faces  was  evidently  not  enough;  an  Edmonton  City  Football  Asso¬ 
ciation  eager  for  major  sports  status  was  after  audience  as 
well  as  participatory  facilities.  Its  finance  committee  pe- 
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titioned  the  city  in  vain  in  this  year  of  stringent  economy. 

Cricket  and  English  rugby  teams  harboured  less  grandiose 
ambitions.  But  their  sort  of  play  was  not  the  kind  to  get 
very  much  collective  urban  attention  as  expressed  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  nor  were  their  games  frequent.  The  players  who  enjoyed 
English  rugby  shifted  among  teams  identified  as  the  Edmonton 
Club,  Alberta  Government  Telephones,  the  Edmonton  Welsh  Club, 
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or  merely  the  "Probables"  vs.  the  "Possibles".  The  six  teams 

of  the  Edmonton  Cricket  League  were  content  to  have  activity 

and  competition.  Interestingly,  though,  war  veterans  made  up 

at  least  three  (Dragoons,  G.W.V.A.,  and  "Scona  Vets")  of  the 

25 

cricket  teams.  Indeed,  organized  sports  recreation  for 
military  groups  during  their  period  of  adjustment  appears  to 
have  been  quite  significant.  '  Their  teams  were  noticeable  in 
other  sport  leagues  as  well,  especially  for  soccer.  They  made 
rifle  marksmanship  suddenly  more  prominent  than  had  been  the 
case  before  the  war,  the  19th  Alberta  Dragoons  regularly  com¬ 
peting  against  the  1st  or  2nd  Battalions,  Edmonton  Regiment. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  endeavours  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Athletic  Association.  Among  the  teams  participating  in 
the  season  of  contests  of  the  Military  Indoor  Baseball  League 

were  representatives  of  the  19th  Dragoons,  the  1st  Battalion 
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of  the  Edmonton  Regiment,  and  the  "Machine  Gunners". 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  game  of  rugby  (football)  played 
by  Canadian  rules  seemed  reserved  almost  entirely  for  repres¬ 
entative  teams,  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  promoting  spectator- 
ship.  One  of  the  two  men's  teams  was  that  of  the  University 
of  Alberta,  whose  representatives  in  a  range  of  sports  provided 
spectacles  for  the  public  at  large,  both  in  performance  and 
in  newspaper  accounts,  because  they  competed  with  teams  from 
universities  in  other  urban  centres  or  from  other  Edmonton 
sources.  In  1921  the  university's  teams  won  provincial  and 
western  university  championships  in  men's  basketball,  a  pro¬ 
vincial  championship  at  the  intermediate  level  in  rugby  (Can¬ 
adian  football),  a  northern  Alberta  championship  in  men's 
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hockey,  and  city  championships  in  men's  soccer  and  women ' s 

27 

hockey  and  basketball.  The  university  Canadian  rugby  team 
competed  against  an  Edmonton  men's  team  known  as  the  Eskimos, 
another  Deacon  White  promotion.  The  nucleus  of  the  Eskimos, 
a  team  which  had  originated  soon  after  the  war,  was  itself  de¬ 
rived  from  former  university  players. 

In  the  fall  of  1921,  the  Eskimos  proved  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  impressive  to  stimulate  enormous  enthusiasm  and  iden¬ 
tification  among  Edmontonians.  This  was  not  a  matter  of  chance. 
The  promotional  and  coaching  experience  of  Deacon  White  was 
important.  The  University  of  Alberta  was  not  the  only  source 
of  players;  others  came  from  American  high  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  like  Ohio  State,  or  from  eastern  Canadian  universities 
like  Queen's.  A  backfield  star  was  lured  from  a  rival  Calgary 
team;  the  circumstances  were  such  that  an  Alberta  Amateur  Ath¬ 
letic  Union  investigation  was  required  to  demonstrate  that  he 
had  moved  to  Edmonton  for  reasons  of  business  opportunity,  not 
sport  alone.  A  warm-up  game  was  arranged  with  an  eastern  team 
from  Hamilton.  During  the  regular  season,  which  involved  the 
two  Edmonton  and  two  Calgary  teams,  the  Eskimos  repeatedly 
thrashed  their  opponents  with  lopsided  scores.  Newspaper 
support  became  rabid  as  tantalizing  visions  of  participation 
in  a  challenge  match  for  the  Canadian  championship  Grey  Cup 
beckoned  with  all  its  promise  of  publicity  for  Edmonton.  In 
due  course  the  Eskimos  defeated  a  Winnipeg  team  for  the  west¬ 
ern  Canadian  championship.  The  mayor  wired  Edmonton's  con¬ 
gratulations.  On  the  late  evening  return  of  the  players,  a 
"large  throng  of  enthusiastic  citizens"  greeted  them  and  a 
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band  led  a  noisy  parade  to  a  midnight  reception  at  which  the 
mayor  pledged  the  city's  assistance  to  send  the  Eskimos  east 
for  a  Grey  Cup  challenge.  The  next  day  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  newspapers  and  civic  officials  planned  a  canvass  for  funds. 
In  the  end  the  Rotary  Club  contributed  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  required  amount,  all  of  which  was  expected  to  be  repaid 
from  Grey  Cup  game  receipts.  City  Council  passed  a  resolution 
of  formal  civic  commendation,  and  the  Edmonton  Journal  professed 
to  see  in  modern  Edmonton  the  Greek  spirit  of  sporting  anti¬ 
quity.  A  three-team  high  school  Canadian  rugby  league  sprang 
into  being.  That  the  Eskimos  were  ultimately  shut  out  by  the 
Toronto  xArgonauts  did  not  prevent  the  team  from  arranging 

their  plans  for  another  challenge  in  1922,  this  time  with  ad- 
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vance  financial  sponsorship  from  the  Elks  club. 

There  was  a  lesson  in  all  this:  representative  teams 
for  the  city  required  money,  especially  as  their  success  in¬ 
creased,  the  arena  of  their  activities  broadened,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  were  magnified.  The  point  of  it  all  was  public 
spectacle,  both  for  Edmontonians'  own  emotional  gratification 
and  for  favourable  recognition  of  the  collective  entity  across 
the  land.  But  spectators  were  simultaneously  important  in  an¬ 
other  way:  their  continuing  -  indeed,  expanding  -  financial 
support  became  a  crucial  factor.  So  did  the  ability  of  ath¬ 
letes  to  spend  time  away  from  Edmonton.  As  Deacon  White,  who  - 
had  a  foot  in  both  camps,  no  doubt  realized,  it  is  but  a  short 
step  from  the  promotion  of  regular  gate  receipts  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  teams  of  professional  sports  specialists.  Edmonton¬ 
ians  were  being  asked  to  support  two  kinds  of  professional 
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teams  in  1921:  baseball  and  hockey.  The  implications  of  that 
support  were  classically  urban,  for  the  attentions  of  as  many 
citizens  as  possible  would  be  focused  on  the  fortunes  of  a 
single  team.  The  collective  approach  would  be  essential  once 
again  to  this  provision  of  vicarious  enjoyment  in  the  realm 
of  recreation. 

Like  any  other  business,  this  one  depended  in  part  on 

quality  of  service  to  maintain  demand,  especially  in  relatively 

small  market  places.  The  north-side  Eskimos  and  the  south-side 

Dominions  displayed  sufficient  quality  in  the  Alberta  "Big 

Four"  hockey  league  to  draw  consistently  1,000  to  2,000  fans, 

but  the  two  Calgary  teams  were  forced  to  amalgamate  and  the 

addition  of  teams  from  Saskatoon  and  Regina  was  necessary  for 

reorganization  as  the  Western  Canada  Hockey  League  at  the  end 
29 

of  the  year.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  supporting  pro¬ 
fessional  hockey  were  nothing  compared  with  the  endless  read¬ 
justments  necessary  to  bolster  the  faltering  baseball  league 
in  which  an  Edmonton  group  of  businessmen  and  professionals 
attempted  to  maintain  a  team.  It  did  not  help  that  the  team 
played  losing  baseball.  Not  even  the  expertise  of  Deacon 
White,  now  the  Edmonton  Baseball  Club's  president,  or  the  Am¬ 
erican  organization  and  players  on  which  the  Club  depended, 
could  bring  prosperity.  The  Western  Canada  League  was  regis¬ 
tered  at  a  relatively  low  level  of  the  minor  league  sub-section 
of  the  National  Association  of  Baseball  Clubs  in  the  United 
States.  Its  players,  most  of  them  recruited  from  scattered 
American  points,  trained  during  the  spring  in  California. 
Misfortune  nevertheless  seemed  regular.  Before  the  end  of  the 
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season,  two  of  the  prairie  teams  had  withdrawn,  an  ace  Edmon¬ 
ton  pitcher  had  departed  for  his  California  home,  and  a  less 
than  spectacular  team  had  trouble  maintaining  interest  in  a 
rearranged,  long  sixty-four  game  home  schedule. ^ 

At  one  level,  therefore,  professional  sports  enter¬ 
tainment  seemed  to  struggle  in  Edmonton,  although  the  hockey 
Eskimos  and  Dominions  often  prompted  wild  enthusiasm.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  debates  within  the  Canadian  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  about  the  necessity  to  keep  amateur  and  professional 
sportsmen  distinctly  separated,  Alberta  representatives  were 
decidedly  unconcerned.  But  Edmonton  residents  had  another 
kind  of  access  to  professional  sport  in  minutely-detailed 
newspaper  reports  of  the  affairs  of  American  baseball  teams, 
North  American  hockey  teams,  British  rugby  and  soccer  teams, 
and  American  professional  golfers.  World  Series  baseball  was 
reported  inning  by  inning.  The  Dempsey -Carpentier  world  heavy¬ 
weight  boxing  championship  match  in  July  was  regularly  publi¬ 
cized  in  Edmonton  newspapers  for  three  months  before  the 
fight,  almost  as  though  Edmontonians  would  be  eligible  to  buy 
tickets.  After  the  fight,  which  was  barely  under  way  before 

it  was  finished,  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  devoted  one  and  one-half 

31 

pages  to  the  story,  and  the  Journal  was  not  far  behind. 
Edmontonians  were,  for  sport  as  for  other  commodities,  consum¬ 
ers  of  imported  specialties  when  they  could  not  support  the 
salaried  specialists  locally.  The  distinction  between  Edmonton 
and  North  American  or  world  urban  citizenship  was  significantly 


blurred . 
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CONCLUSION 


Chapter  23;  An  Urban  Community. 

Edmonton  (including  Strathcona)  grew  in  population 
from  not  many  more  than  3,000  in  1898  to  approximately  73,000 
in  1914,  subsiding  slightly  before  1921.  During  the  period 
of  rapid  growth  Edmonton  had  become  only  a  small  city,  and 
would  remain  at  that  plateau  until  after  World  War  II.  The 
history  of  Edmonton's  development  in  that  period  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  a  saga  of  metropolitan  immensity:  for  Edmonton  that  is 
a  very  recent  transformation  indeed.  Prairie  cities  were, 
however,  in  general  very  modest  urban  accomplishments  before 
the  second  World  War,  so  that  Edmonton's  early  development  was 
at  least  in  some  ways  representative  of  a  western  phenomenon, 
perhaps  excluding  Winnipeg  as  a  creation  of  a  prior  era  and 
circumstance.  The  other  prairie  cities  grew  substantially  in 
the  same  boom  period  and  as  a  result  of  the  same  immigration 
wave  and  agricultural  settlement.  They  all  had  very  little 
history  before  the  twentieth  century,  certainly  none  as  major 
urban  centres.  Their  citizens  had  all  to  cope  with  the  urgent 
requirements  of  rapid  growth  followed  by  the  sudden  demise  of 
a  development  rate  the  infinite  duration  of  which  had  been 
taken  for  granted.  The  vast  majority  of  the  prairie  urban 
citizens  by  World  War  I  were  newcomers,  most  from  central  and  - 
eastern  Canada,  but  some  from  distant  and  alien  lands.  Bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  these  superficial  similarities,  the  experiences 
of  Edmontonians  may  therefore  have  been  rather  more  typical 
of  prairie  urban  communities  in  Canada  than  unique  among  them. 
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Generalizations  about  the  community  of  Edmonton  might  be  sug¬ 
gestive  for  prairie  urbanity  as  a  whole. 

In  the  early  evolution  of  the  community  of  Edmonton,  a 
number  of  factors  were  consistently  important.  First  of  all, 
those  who  migrated  to  Edmonton  sought  to  earn  their  personal 
or  family  livings  in  the  context  of  the  city's  projects.  For 
the  first  decade  or  more,  bud'ding  entrepreneurs  used  the  col¬ 
lective  agency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  maintain  a  strenuous 
campaign  for  new  railway  connections  and  adequate  railway  ser¬ 
vice.  Later  a  new  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  securing  a  pos¬ 
ition  on  a  trans-Canadian  highway.  Immigration  and  agricul¬ 
tural  production  was  encouraged  and  futile  efforts  were  made 
to  develop  northern  resources  by  new  businessmen  in  search  of 
expanding  profits.  The  Klondike  gold  rush,  despite  its  loca¬ 
tion  a  thousand  and  a  half  miles  away,  was  a  fitting  symbolic 
start  for  Edmonton's  growth  and  is  a  proper  focus  for  annual 
modern  celebration.  Edmonton  earned  no  fortune  by  it,  but  as 
a  collective  promotion  it  stands  for  many  others  of  less  re¬ 
nown  initiated  by  entrepreneurial  boosters.  Northern  oil  and 
gas  provided  an  equally  illusory  but  highly  illustrative  hope 
in  1921.  Surrounding  agriculture  sustained  a  small  city  in 
the  years  between,  but  the  urban  ambition  was  to  promote  con¬ 
stant  growth  with  new  projects.  Among  businessmen  this  moti¬ 
vation  was  strong  enough  to  overcome  two  decades  of  urban  riv¬ 
alry  between  Strathcona  and  Edmonton,  scuttling  the  Strathcona 
experiment  in  favour  of  joining  what  looked  to  be  the  superior 
Edmonton  growth  spurt.  Given  several  years  of  untrammelled 
bounty,  neither  businessmen  nor  tradesmen  would  admit  its  end 
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in  1913,  but  sought  desperately  to  revive  it.  Driven  by  grim 
necessity  rather  than  by  choice,  to  consider  a  different  ex¬ 
ample,  hundreds  of  labourers  flocked  seasonally  into  the  city 
in  search  of  either  the  wage-paying  work  or  the  barest  com¬ 
forts  of  accommodation  and  food  which  the  city  might  provide. 

For  promoter  and  proletarian  alike,  though  from  different  per¬ 
spectives,  the  lure  of  Edmonton  was  its  economic  prospects. 

That  complex  urban  community  was  expected  to  generate  oppor¬ 
tunities  not  available  in  other  settings. 

In  1893  the  community  was  at  the  village  level  of  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance.  The  overall  coordination  provided  by  town 
councils,  school  boards  and  a  Board  of  Trade  did  prevail,  but 
the  community  they  represented  was  an  intimate  one,  within 
which  group  institutions  were  not  nearly  as  crucial  as  they 
would  later  be.  Thus  there  was  little  effort  to  isolate  an 
exclusive  elite.  Everyone  knew  the  personalities  bickering 
in  council  chambers.  Collective  municipal  responsibilities 
were  limited;  the  civic  bureaucracy  contained  but  a  handful 
of  employees  to  cope  with  essential  services,  and  fires  were 
attacked  by  volunteers.  Planning,  or  the  anticipation  of  muni¬ 
cipal  problems,  had  little  place  in  civic  deliberations.  Indi¬ 
viduals  wishing  to  engage  in  team  sports  knew  whom  to  contact 
to  arrange  challenge  games;  regular  formal  organization  was 
just  beginning.  Nevertheless,  in  line  with  their  personal 
ambitions,  urban  entrepreneurs  behaved  as  if  growth  was  as¬ 
sured:  urban  trappings  were  imposed  where  the  ease  of  per¬ 

sonal  interaction  might  render  them  a  trifle  incongruous. 

There  was  reason  for  the  villages  of  South  Edmonton  and  Edmonton 
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each  to  pretend  to  be  a  city:  in  urban  expansion  lay  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  personal  profit. 

When  village  intimacy  disappeared,  the  importance  of  ur¬ 
ban  cohesion  did  not  decline,  but  had  to  be  expressed  in  more 
formal,  institutional  ways.  The  municipal  bureaucracy  grew: 
that  is,  the  range  of  tax  supported  collective  projects  increased, 
both  to  serve  those  who  belonged  and  to  attract  more  outsiders. 
Edmonton  became  a  community  of  groups  rather  than  of  individuals, 
but  those  groups  maintained  their  fundamental  commitment  to  the 
best  coordination  of  the  total  system.  The  concept  of  an  elite 
became  important;  the  residential  location  of  the  well-to-do  be¬ 
came  distinguishable  from  the  location  of  those  whose  survival 
was  marginal.  To  match  the  lobby  impact  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
regularly  pushing  the  city  to  commit  its  citizens  collectively 
to  growth  decisions,  trade  (and  some  few  labour)  unions  organized 
the  Edmonton  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  Residential  areas  finally 
were  organized  in  community  leagues.  Dissent  was  on  occasion 
expressed  by  all  these  component  groups  and  more,  but  the  effect 
was  more  constructive  than  destructive:  the  criticisms  of  all 
retained  the  essential  context  of  the  city.  The  objective  was 
not  to  destroy  a  hateful  institution,  but  to  maximize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  its  component  groups  and,  hence,  individuals. 

With  immigration  came  a  variety  of  cultural  traditions, 
but  along  with  that  variety,  a  majority  element  of  central  and 
eastern  Canadians  of  British  background  determined  to  reduce 
the  heterogeneity  seeping  into  the  city.  Moral  and  social 
homogenization  was  a  strong  motivation  for  cooperation  among 
certain  established  church  groups  of  long  Canadian  tradition. 
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It  might  involve  prohibition  and  the  related  projects  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  its  several  allied 
cross-denominational  societies.  Behaviour  control  for  the 
whole  community  was  the  foundation  of  the  campaigns  to  enforce 
the  Lord's  Day  Act,  to  repress  prostitution  and  gambling,  and 
eventually  to  censor  moving  pictures.  Alien  immigrants  formed 
an  acknowledged  target.  The 'Young  Men's  and  especially  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  showed  strong  tendencies 
to  arrange  the  assimilation  of  newcomers,  and  stressed  besides 
a  visibly  respectable  integration  into  urban  society.  In  the 
W.C.T.U.  and  the  Hospital  Aid  Society  from  the  beginning,  but 
in  new  organizations  like  the  Local  Council  of  Women  and  the 
Y.W.C.A.  later,  women  played  an  increasing  part  in  these  as¬ 
pects  of  community  development  in  the  urban  setting. 

Large  numbers  of  consumers  were  a  necessity  to  enable 
widespread  variety  in  specialized  skills,  services  and  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  this  sense  the  collective  urban  project  gradually 
widened  choices  in  lifestyle  for  individual  participants,  but 
with  side  effects  again  peculiar  to  the  urban  community.  To 
make  a  specialized  service  or  a  particular  product  available, 
large  numbers  of  consumers  also  meant  the  duplication  for 
many  people  of  exactly  the  same  experiences:  not  only  many 
within  one  city,  but  ultimately  the  same  experiences  for  Ed¬ 
montonians  as  for  urban  dwellers  across  the  continent.  Thus  . 
advertisers  and  consumers  paid  for  the  large  scale  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  news,  fiction  and  sports  in  the  newspapers 
of  Edmonton  as  was  received  in  countless  other  cities;  local 
information  outside  any  individual's  personal  knowledge  was 
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the  same  for  all  Edmontonians.  This  sort  of  phenomenon  was 
most  noticeable  in  the  realm  of  entertainment,  where  mass  au¬ 
diences  came  increasingly  to  view  repeated  identical  spectacles 
of  stage  and  screen,  and  where  thousands  of  Edmontonians  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  professional  or  semi-professional  athletic 
specialists  striving  on  their  behalf  for  the  honour  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  against  the  representatives  of  other  urban  clusters.  Ur¬ 
ban  growth  made  special  services  possible,  and  in  sports,  at 
least,  the  experiences  in  turn  solidified  community  identifi¬ 
cation  for  the  onlookers.  In  other  fields,  if  an  individual's 
opportunities  were  diversified  by  the  phenomenon  of  urban 
growth,  that  was  true  for  him  not  in  isolation,  but  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way  as  for  other  masses  of  urbanites.  Here 
was  a  community  development  of  sinister  connotation:  individ¬ 
uality  seemed  to  be  sacrificed. 

On  the  other  hand,  individuality  may  never  have  been 
a  strong  characteristic  among  those  who  flocked  to  Edmonton. 

For  almost  nothing  about  Edmonton  was  a  brand  new  experiment. 
Traditional  collective  behaviour  in  traditional  institutions 
was  simply  transplanted  to  a  new  setting.  A  majority  of  the 
people,  and  an  even  greater  proportion  of  the  elite,  came 
from  eastern  and  especially  central  Canada,  almost  all  of  those 
professing  British  antecedents.  The  similarity  in  their  back¬ 
grounds  was  to  a  certain  extent  threatened  by  significant  and  _ 
noticeable  numbers  of  alien  immigrants,  but  that  was  offset 
by  the  ameliorative  effect  of  ethnic  institutions  having  the 
general  tendency  to  assist  in  a  transition  to  the  prevailing 
practices  rather  than  impose  new  departures.  A  minority  group 
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of  earlier  prominence,  French  Canadians,  appear  to  have  made 
little  impact  on  the  hordes  of  newcomers,  although  they  may 
be  said  to  have  attempted  a  little  belated  resistance  to  the 
engulfing  Ontario  and  American  influences.  Those  organizations 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  majority  dedicated  to  moral  reform  and  so¬ 
cial  rectitude  in  their  campaigns  to  eradicate  the  prevalence 
of  liquor,  prostitution  and  gambling  were  simply  applying 
solutions  of  long  standing  elsewhere  in  North  America  to  a 
modified  situation  when  they  undertook  as  well  to  remake  alien 
immigrants  in  their  own  images. 

The  sources  of  the  majority  of  the  urban  populace,  it 
is  hardly  surprising,  were  also  the  locations  to  which  local 
businessmen  and  the  municipal  governments  themselves  looked 
for  investment  capital:  central  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  This  was  not  altogether  so  direct  as  appeals 
simply  for  financing;  promotion  of  Edmonton  as  a  future  rail¬ 
way  centre  constituted  an  equally  significant  invitation  to 
invest  in  the  city's  future.  The  institutions  of  business, 
like  banks,  insurance  companies  and  land  companies,  were  for 
the  most  part  branches  of  large  North  American  or  British  con¬ 
cerns.  Their  representatives  formed  a  Board  of  Trade  affili¬ 
ated  with  hosts  of  others  across  North  America  developing  a 
common  range  of  urban  promotional  strategies.  Competition 
with  a  rival  like  Prince  Albert  for  gold  rush  advantages  in 
1898  or  with  Calgary  for  highway  connections  in  1913  and 
1921  was  essentially  only  a  matter  of  doing  at  the  same  pro¬ 
jects  a  better  job  than  their  rivals.  Innovations  in  civic 
government  came  similarly  from  a  common  pool  of  ideas:  the 
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civic  charter  of  1904  was  inspired  by  Toronto  expertise;  the 
preferred  solution  to  Edmonton's  problems  in  1921  was  to 
snatch  the  expert  himself  from  the  nearby  city  of  Saskatoon. 
Specific  professional  and  business  organizations  were  plugged 
into  provincial  and  national  associations.  The  labour  organ¬ 
ization  which  prevailed  in  the  city  after  1906,  dominated  by 
an  underlying  philosophy  favourable  to  the  continued  smooth 
functioning  of  the  traditional  urban  organism,  was  not  devel¬ 
oped  uniquely  in  Edmonton,  but  was  accepted  as  a  branch  of  a 
firmly  established  international  phenomenon.  When  there  was 
disagreement  about  the  collective  urban  business,  disagreement 
rooted  in  different  cultures,  different  occupational  or  resi¬ 
dential  circumstances,  the  resolution  was  provided  by  in¬ 
stitutions  well  understood  from  decades  of  experience  in  North 
America  and  Great  Britain:  annual  public  meetings  and  annual 
election  campaigns. 

Nor  were  the  multitude  of  organizations  peripheral  to 
citizens'  livelihoods  of  unique  local  inspiration.  Age  old 
fraternities  and  more  modern  service  clubs  alike  appeared  in 
Edmonton  not  as  the  first  but  after  several  hundred  or  thous¬ 
and  other  branches  of  the  orders  had  set  the  traditions  to  be 
followed  systematically  in  Edmonton  as  elsewhere.  Those  prior 
experiences  were  all  urban:  the  services  to  the  city  provided 
by  Elks,  Rotary  or  Kiwanis  clubs  had  been  well  tested  in  other 
centres  before  their  application,  or  perhaps  their  slight 
modification,  in  the  "new"  city.  Churches  best  established 
in  the  city  had  traditions  throughout  the  world  ranging  from 
ancient  to  merely  old.  No  modern  day  reformation  was  stimu- 
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lated  by  the  Edmonton  mission.  Even  the  evangelists  whose 
message  seemed  especially  appealing  to  those  of  limited  means 
outside  the  standard  denominations  either  came  on  tour  or  fol¬ 
lowed  the  practices  developed  in  older  cities  of  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States.  Militia  troops  were  meant,  of  course, 
to  coordinate  with  their  counterparts  across  the  dominion; 
the  post-war  Great  War  Veterans'  Association  was  a  branch, 
like  so  many  others,  of  a  national  organization.  That  all  these 
associations  tended  in  one  way  or  another  to  promote  urban 
harmony  is  not  very  surprising  considering  the  strength  of 
urban  tradition  and  the  length  of  institutional  experience 
which  went  into  their  Edmonton  expressions,  whatever  the  urban 
inexperience  of  the  actual  people  who  were  organized  by  them. 

The  leisure  time  of  Edmontonians  was  increasingly 
filled  by  recreations  which  were,  as  were  their  clubs,  not 
the  products  of  their  own  local  experiences,  but  merely  the 
Edmonton  manifestations  of  outside  developments.  Not  only  the 
sports  activities,  but  the  models  for  sports  organization  came 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  case  of  curling,  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  baseball,  or  eastern  Canada  in  the  case  of 
hockey.  The  organizations  of  Edmonton,  moreover,  came  invari¬ 
ably  to  hold  membership  in  provincial,  national  or  internat¬ 
ional  agencies  with  not  merely  supportive  but  coercive  regu¬ 
latory  powers.  Professionals  appeared  among  players'  ranks 
to  entertain  Edmonton  audiences  in  the  same  ways  as  the  masses 
were  served  across  the  continent.  Accepted  only  grudgingly 
in  sports,  professionals  were  commonplace  in  other  forms  of 
Edmonton  entertainment  at  a  much  earlier  date.  The  plays  and 
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musicals  Edmontonians  watched  in  1906  had  been  transported  by 
the  same  performers  through  countless  similar  towns.  By  1913 
they  had  been  joined  by  the  light  entertainment  of  vaudeville 
and  the  moving  pictures  which  spread  far  and  wide  the  images 
of  single  performances  disembodied.  Performances  by  Edmon¬ 
ton's  own  players  were  overwhelmed  by  the  steady  procession 
through  several  entertainment  halls  of  imported  productions. 

An  extreme  statement  may  emphasize  the  particular  urban  situ¬ 
ation  of  early  Edmonton's  artistic  entertainments:  even  among 
local  productions  by  Edmonton  performers,  the  works  presented 
were  invariably  imported  and  conventional.  Edmonton  was 
evidently  not  the  city  to  inspire  or  attract  unique  artistic 
creativity. 

There  was  something  inexorable  and  involuntary  about 
Edmonton's  early  community  development,  a  process  guided  not 
always  from  within  its  citizenry,  but  based  first  on  external 
models  and  imposed  later  by  the  consequences  of  early  decis¬ 
ions.  The  original  decision  to  provide  utility  services  by 
public  enterprise  was  supported  by  North  American  precedent, 
and  the  ratepayers  proved  eager  during  the  years  of  expansion 
to  launch  project  after  conventional  project  with  debt  upon 
debt.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  importance  of  individual 
self-interest:  among  ordinary  people,  to  have  paved  streets, 

water,  sewerage,  electricity,  telephones,  street  car  service 
extended  to  their  residential  or  commercial  locations;  among 
land  speculators,  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  holdings; 
among  boosters,  to  attract  more  development  and  more  business. 
That  these  individual  desires  led  to  an  onerous  and  inextric- 
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able  collective  commitment  far  into  the  future  was  emphasized 
by  the  heavy  civic  indebtedness  which  remained  to  be  shoul¬ 
dered  long  after  the  growth  phase  was  over.  It  was  the  price 
of  urban  participation:  no  newcomer  to  the  city  could  avoid 
it;  the  only  positive  escape  was  to  forfeit  the  advantages 
of  urban  community.  There  were,  of  course,  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  could  not  cope  with  their  responsibilities: 
they  were  struck  by  disease,  or  incapacity,  or  unemployment. 

It  proved  impossible  for  the  majority  to  ignore  altogether  the 
most  distressed,  for  contagious  disease  was  a  threat  to  every¬ 
one  if  not  controlled,  and  excessive  evidence  of  poverty  and 
misery  detracted  from  the  urban  growth  objective  and  was  in 
the  close  quarters  of  a  city  too  obvious  for  oblivious  comfort. 
Though  these  problems  as  communal  responsibilities  were  re¬ 
sisted  and  left  as  long  as  possible  to  voluntary  initiative, 
the  costs  brought  the  volunteers  to  appeal  to  the  city  as  a 
whole;  and  public  health  especially,  but  public  welfare  too 
in  part,  were  added  to  the  aggregate  burden. 

The  imperative  of  the  urban  community  -  and  this  meant 
vastly  more  than  impulses  within  the  confines  of  Edmonton 
alone  -  was  pervasive  in  the  lives  of  individual  citizens. 

This  may  not  seem  an  attractive  conclusion.  "Although  we  may 
admit  gracefully  that  we  are  dependent  on  each  other,  we  dis¬ 
like  its  reality,"  Jacques  Ellul  has  written,  in  search  of 
The  Meaning  of  the  City.~*~  "We  dislike  being  included  in  a 
group  condemnation.  We  dislike  even  more  being  only  one  build¬ 
ing  block  in  that  whole  called  a  city,  being  so  interdependent, 
not  only  on  men  but  on  an  abstraction,  that  our  death  is  de- 
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cided  by  the  acts  of  the  city."  This  perception  begs  the 
question:  why  then  were  so  many  people  eager  to  swell  Edmon¬ 

ton's  population?  The  answer  is  at  once  simple  and  profound: 
those  who  came  did  so  for  their  own  reasons,  but  by  that  very 
independent  decision  each  helped  to  solidify  the  influence 
(perhaps  even  control)  of  the  total  urban  community  over  the 
individual  citizens  who  made ' it  up.  Some  came  expecting  the 
future  of  the  city  to  improve  their  private  lifestyles;  others 
more  desperate  came  because  they  had  virtually  no  choice  for 
their  survival.  In  either  case,  their  personal  fortunes  and 
quality  of  life  depended  upon  the  welfare,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  undertakings  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  even  though  the 
presence  of  no  specific  citizen  was  essential  to  the  continued 
functioning  of  the  urban  organism.  In  many  areas  of  his  life, 
therefore,  including  not  only  his  occupation,  but  also  his 
residential  situation,  his  voluntary  associations,  his  recrea¬ 
tion  and  the  form  of  his  religious  expression,  the  fact  of  be¬ 
longing  to  Edmonton  was  impressed  upon  the  citizen.  To  des¬ 
cribe  his  life  required  repeated  reference  to  characteristics 
of  the  total  community,  a  condition  of  interdependence  much 
more  obvious  to  him  than  to  the  rural  farmer.  The  intensity 
of  interrelationships  and  urban  identification  did  distinguish 
the  city  dweller  from  his  country  cousin,  who  might  more  easily 
preserve  the  myth  of  his  own  independence.  The  community  of 
Edmonton  was  no  myth;  the  popularity  of  a  successful  represent¬ 
ative  football  team  was  no  veneer  to  cover  disintegration  be¬ 
neath.  The  community  of  Edmonton  was  based  on  countless  con¬ 
crete  acts  which  linked  the  aspirations  of  individuals,  small 
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group  associations,  and  the  urban  whole. 
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1.  Jacques  Ellul,  The  Meaning  of  the 
Dennis  Pardee  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
Publ .  Co.,  19  7  0),  22  . 


City ,  translated  by 
William  B.  Eerdmans 
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I .  A  Note  on  Sources 

The  vision  of  R.  Lynn  Ogden  when  he  was  Vancouver  City 
Archivist  several  years  ago,  that  a  city  archives  should  take 
a  lively  role  to  ensure  the  preservation  and  accessibility  of 
urban  records  other  than  simply  those  of  the  civic  government, 
has  not  yet  captured  the  imagination  of  Edmonton  civic  offi¬ 
cials.  Even  cataloguing  the  portion  of  Edmonton  municipal  rec¬ 
ords  and  the  few  private  collections  which  the  small  Edmonton 
City  Archives  can  accommodate  has  been  left  to  a  small  staff 
with  the  assistance  of  many  volunteers.  See  R.  Lynn  Ogden, 

"The  Records  of  Business  and  the  Urban  Historian,"  Urban  His¬ 
tory  Review,  no.  3-72  (November,  1972),  2-5;  Helen  LaRose, 

"The  City  of  Edmonton  Archives,"  Urban  History  Review,  no.  3-74 
(February,  1975),  2-7  and  no.  3-77  (February,  1978),  89-90. 
References  to  documentary  collections  for  this  study  of  a 
broad  variety  of  urban  activities  are  therefore  sporadic  and 
situated  in  a  number  of  different  depositories.  The  range  of 
records  required  prohibited  the  alternative  of  searching  them 
all  out  in  their  non-archival  locations  and  seeking  access  to 
them  prior  to  research.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  turn  to 
another  kind  of  comprehensive  urban  record:  the  city  news¬ 
papers. 

Any  newspaper  researcher  must  take  carefully  into 
account  a  number  of  disadvantages  associated  with  such  "docu¬ 
ments".  Many  scholarly  reservations  are  based  on  one  signifi¬ 
cant  shortcoming:  the  major  city  newspapers  can  hardly  be 
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expected  to  reflect  fully  the  activities  and  concerns  of  the 
less  enthusiastic  participants.  Those  between  the  most  com¬ 
mitted  leaders  and  the  most  bitter  complainants  in  any  field 
obviously  did  not  make  the  same  kind  of  news.  Other  records 
would,  however,  be  subject  to  the  same  caution.  On  another  as¬ 
pect,  any  newspaper's  editorials  should  on  matters  of  contro¬ 
versy  be  expected  to  express  a  particular  point  of  view;  but 
daily  newspapers  also  reported  something  at  least  of  the  al¬ 
ternative  arguments,  perhaps  with  subtle  or  not-so-subtle  dis¬ 
tortions.  The  availability  of  two  and  sometimes  three  news¬ 
papers  for  the  years  of  this  study  provides  a  further  check  on 
the  problem,  though  by  no  means  an  extensive  set  of  interpre¬ 
tations  for  any  dispute.  Finally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  news¬ 
papers  fail  to  yield  many  of  those  frank  private  views  which 
can  be  so  illuminating. 

Among  the  records  of  civic  administration,  not  many 
papers  remain  for  the  period  before  the  1920s.  Minutes  of 
municipal  Council  meetings  are  among  those  available,  but  these 
are  much  less  valuable  than  the  extensive  accounts  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspapers.  There  Council  decisions  were  embel¬ 
lished  with  detailed  outlines  of  the  debates  which  accompanied 
them:  the  discussions  often  revealed  far  more  than  the  actual 

outcome  about  the  political  dynamics  of  the  city.  In  any 
case,  a  major  summary  of  Edmonton  Council  minutes  has  been  com¬ 
piled  by  E.  H.  Dale  in  his  1969  Ph.D.  thesis.  Newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  south  side  municipal  affairs  for  1906  was  inadequate;  in 
that  case  the  availability  of  Strathcona  Council  minutes  was 
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The  only  statistically  useful  "raw  data"  at  hand  for  the  popu¬ 
lation  at  large,  save  for  the  1898  civic  census  of  the  north 
side,  appeared  in  the  Henderson's  Directories  for  the  relevant 
years.  Subject  to  its  limitations,  the  information  in  these 
directories  could  certainly  be  manipulated  statistically  for 
purposes  other  than  those  pursued  in  this  thesis:  to  buttress 
speculations  about  the  opportunity  for  occupational  mobility, 
for  example,  or  to  provide  numerical  details  about  shifting 
occupational  emphases  in  the  urban  economy.  Here  the  director¬ 
ies  were  used  primarily  to  discover  correlations  between  occu¬ 
pational  categories  and  residential  locations,  and  only  second¬ 
arily  to  test  other  patterns.  For  certain  years,  especially 
1921,  the  Canadian  census  summaries  provided  helpful  information. 

Among  the  secondary  sources,  there  is  a  paucity  of 
scholarly  work  on  early  Edmonton  history.  Apart  from  graduate 
theses,  notably  those  by  Dale,  Gilpin,  Hart  and  Sheremeta,  and 
an  article  by  Weaver,  the  most  valuable  volumes  have  been  the 
biographical  collections  noted  in  the  appendices.  Beyond  Ed¬ 
monton  history  itself,  the  English-language  literature  on  urban 
history  is  vast,  because  it  comprehends  so  many  distinct  fields 
of  research.  The  selection  which  follows  includes  only  those 
references  of  particular  relevance  or  inspiration  for  this 
study.  Certain  key  individuals  and  the  editorial  boards  of 
certain  publications  have  within  the  past  decade  made  urban 
history  one  of  the  best  served  branches  of  the  discipline  for 
up-to-date  bibliographic  and  historiographic  aids,  including 
the  following: 

Armstrong,  Frederick  H.  "Urban  History  in  Canada." 
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by  R.  A.  Mohl  and  N.  Betten.  New  York,  Weybright  and 
Talley,  1970. 
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no.  3  (February,  1980),  110-143. 

Stelter,  Gilbert  A.  "A  Sense  of  Time  and  Place:  The  Histor¬ 
ian's  Approach  to  Canada's  Urban  Past."  The  Canadian 
City:  Essays  in  Urban  History.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Stelter 

and  A.  F.  J.  Artibise.  Toronto,  Macmillan,  1977. 
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_  and  A.  F.  J.  Artibise.  "Selected  Bibliography." 

The  Usable  Urban  Past.  Edited  by  A.  F.  J.  Artibise 
and  G.  A.  Stelter.  Toronto,  McClelland  and  Stewart, 

1979  . 

Urban  History  Review.  Ottawa,  National  Museum  of  Man,  1972  ff. 

Urban  History  Yearbook.  Leicester  University  Press,  1974  ff. 

Urbanism  Past  and  Present.  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
1975  ff.  Replaced  the  Urban  History  Group  Newsletter, 
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Weaver,  John  C.  "Living  in  and  Building  Up  the  Canadian  City: 

A  Review  of  Studies  on  the  Urban  Past."  Plan  Canada, 
vol.  15  (September,  1975),  111-117. 

_ .  "Urban  Canada:  Recent  Historical  Writing." 

Queen's  Quarterly,  vol.  86,  no.  1  (Spring,  1979),  75-97. 


II .  Primary  Sources 
A.  Newspapers 
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Edmonton  Capital, 
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APPENDIX  I 

Social  characteristics  of  certain  leading  citizens  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  (including  South  Edmonton/Strathcona)  ,  1898,  1906,  1913 
and  1921. 

Sources:  The  following  biographical  collections  all  provided 

information  for  1898,  1906  and  1913;  only  the  Blue  volumes 
provided  information  for  1921. 

Blue,  John.  Alberta:  Past  and  Present,  vol.  2  &  3. 
Chicago,  Pioneer  Publishing  Company,  1924. 

Boam,  Henry  J.,  comp.  The  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada. 
London,  Sells,  Ltd.,  1914. 

Boam,  Henry  J. ,  comp.  Twentieth  Century  Impressions  of 
Canada .  London,  Sells,  Ltd.,  1914. 

Macrae,  Archibald  0.  History  of  the  Province  of  Alberta. 
2  vol.  The  Western  Canada  History  Company,  1912. 

Men  and  Makers  of  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Edmonton,  The  Key¬ 
stone  Press,  Ltd.,  1913. 


A.  Year  of  Edmonton  Arrival: 


1898 

1905 

1913 

1921 

Sample 

Sample 

Sample 

Sample 

To  1870  .  .  . 

2 

2 

2 

1871  -  1880  . 

8 

8 

8 

1881  -  1890  . 

23 

21 

20 

1891  -  1898  . 

47 

46 

45 

To  1898  .  .  . 

80 

77 

75 

27 

Average  years 

in 

Edmonton 

9.2 

17.0 

1899  -  1906  . 

97 

92 

52 

To  1906  .  .  . 

174 

167 

79 

Average  years 

in 

Edmonton 

9.0 

16.1 

1907  -  1913  . 

154 

130 

To  1913  .  .  . 

321 

209 

Average  years 

in 

Edmonton 

9.4 

14.5 

1914  -  1921  . 

49 

To  1921  . 

Average  years  in  Edmonton 


258 

12.3 


. 


t 
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B.  Birthdate  and  Age 


1898 

Sample 

1906 

Sample 

1913 

Sample 

1921 

Sample 

To  1850  . 

....  13 

13 

13 

1 

1851  -  1870  .  .  . 

....  52 

92 

115 

55 

1871  -  1890  .  .  . 

....  12 

63 

177 

198 

1891  -  1895  .  .  . 

....  0 

0 

5 

4 

Total  . 

....  77 

168 

310 

258 

Average  Age  .  .  . 

....  46 

40 

41 

45 

C.  Birthplace: 

1898 

Sample 

1906 

Sample 

1913 

Sample 

1921 

Sample 

Canada  . 

. 56 

134 

228 

180 

Ontario  .  . 

.  36 

94 

166 

131 

Quebec  .  . 

.  10 

17 

21 

13 

Mari times  . 

8 

18 

33 

28 

West  .  .  . 

2 

5 

8 

8 

British  Isles 

. 18 

33 

68 

51 

England  .  . 

9 

19 

37 

25 

Wales  .  .  . 

1 

2 

6 

5 

Scotland 

8 

12 

21 

17 

Ireland  .  . 

0 

0 

1 

4 

United  States 

2 

19 

23 

France  . 

.  1 

1 

2 

2 

Belgium  .... 

.  1 

1 

1 

0 

Germany  .... 

.  1 

1 

2 

0 

Orange  Fr.  St./S. 

Africa  .  1 

1 

1 

1 

Austria  .  .  .  . 

0 

0 

1 

Sweden  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 


78 


173 


311 


259 


■ 

; 

• 

' 
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D.  Birthplaces  of  Parents: 


1.  Father 


189 

8 

1906 

1913 

1921 

Sample 

Sample 

Sample 

Sample 

Canada  . 

....  19 

54 

103 

101 

Ontario  .  .  . 

7 

29 

65 

67 

Quebec  .  .  . 

6 

14 

17 

11 

Mari times  .  . 

6 

11 

21 

20 

West  .... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Unspecified  . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

British  Isles  .  . 

....  35 

64 

99 

71 

England  .  .  . 

10 

22 

35 

23 

Wales  .... 

1 

2 

5 

3 

Scotland  .  . 

16 

22 

37 

29 

Ireland  .  .  . 

8 

17 

21 

16 

Unspecified  . 

•  •  •  • 

0 

1 

1 

0 

United  States  .  . 

....  0 

1 

8 

8 

France  . 

....  1 

1 

2 

2 

India  . 

....  0 

1 

1 

0 

West  Indies  .  .  . 

....  0 

1 

1 

1 

Germany  .  .  .  .  , 

....  0 

0 

1 

0 

Newfoundland  .  .  . 

0 

1 

1 

Sweden  . 

....  0 

0 

0 

1 

Total  . 

....  55 

122 

216 

186 

2 .  Mother 

1898 

Sample 

1906 

Sample 

1913 

Sample 

1921 

Sample 

Canada  . 

.  .  .  20 

58 

107 

95 

Ontario  .... 

8 

30 

68 

62 

Quebec  .... 

8 

15 

18 

13 

Mari times  .  .  . 

4 

13 

21 

17 

Unspecified  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

3 

British  Isles  .  .  . 

.  .  .  26 

46 

73 

49 

England  .... 

4 

15 

25 

16 

Wales  . 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Scotland  .  .  . 

10 

17 

29 

19 

Ireland  .... 

11 

13 

16 

12 

United  States  .  .  . 

...  1 

2 

6 

8 

France  . 

1 

2 

2 

Germany  . 

0 

1 

1 

Sweden  . 

0 

0 

1 

Norway  . 

...  0 

0 

0 

1 

Total  . 

.  .  .  48 

107 

189 

157 
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E.  Religious  Affiliation: 


1898 

Sample 

1906 

Sample 

1913 

Sample 

1921 

Sample 

Anglican  . 

...  10 

33 

64 

58 

Baptist  . 

...  1 

3 

15 

16 

Congregational  .  .  . 

...  0 

0 

1 

o 

Lutheran  . 

...  0 

1 

1 

0 

Methodist  . 

...  4 

22 

46 

39 

Moravian  . 

...  0 

0 

0 

1 

Presbyterian  .... 

...  21 

49 

92 

84 

Protestant  . 

.  .  .  0 

0 

0 

1 

Roman  Catholic  .  .  . 

...  11 

13 

22 

18 

Unitarian  . 

...  0 

0 

0 

1 

Total  . 

...  47 

121 

241 

220 

F.  Fathers'  Occupations: 

1898 

Sample 

1906 

Sample 

1913 

Sample 

1921 

Sample 

Farming  . 

23 

53 

81.5 

57 

Business  . 

10.5 

24.5 

43.5 

39.5 

Professions  . 

5 

14.5 

17 

14.5 

Government  . 

8 

10.5 

14.5 

9 

Trades  . 

7 

11 

14 

7 

Military  . 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

0 

Labour  . 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Clerical  . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total  . 

56 

115 

177 

130 

*Almost  entirely  commerce  until  1921;  the  tiny  proportion  pre¬ 
viously  in  manufacturing,  banking  contracting,  brokerage,  or 
other  services  together  increased  to  nearly  half  in  1921. 
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G.  Childhood  Locations: 


1898 

Sample 

1906 

Sample 

1913 

Sample 

1921 

Sample 

Canada  . 

126.5 

216.5 

171 

Ontario  .... 

34.5 

87 

153 

127 

Quebec  .... 

9 

17 

23 

13 

Ilaritimes  .  .  . 

6 

14 

26 

22 

West . 

4.5 

8.5 

14.5 

9 

British  Isles  .  .  . 

...  15 

27 

58 

39 

England  .... 

8 

15 

33 

21 

Wales  . 

1 

2 

5 

3 

Scotland  .  .  . 

5 

9 

19 

14 

Ireland  .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

United  States  .  .  . 

...  3 

5.5 

16.5 

18 

Belgium  . 

1 

1 

0 

Germany  . 

...  1 

1 

1 

0 

France  . 

0 

1 

1 

New  Zealand  .... 

...  0 

0 

1 

1 

Total  . 

...  74 

161 

295 

230 

H.  Degree  of 

Urban  Childhood  Experience:* 

1913 

Sample 

1921 

Sample 

1898 

Sample 

1906 

Sample 

Rural  .... 

27 

58 

89 

62 

Village  .  .  . 

16.5 

29.5 

57.5 

42 

Town/City  .  . 

23.5 

55.5 

107.5  x 

98 

Total  .... 

67 

143 

254 

2  02 

For  a  variety 

of  fairly 

obvious  reasons,  this 

cannot 

be  pre- 

cise,  but  the 

diversity 

and  non-urban  weighting  are 

clear . 

I.  Education  Level: 

1898 

Sample 

1906 

Sample 

1913 

Sample 

1921 

Sample 

Public  or  secondary  school 

51 

63 

106 

78 

Private  school  . 

14 

17 

21 

4 

Trade  school/  apprentice- 

ship/  business  college 

12 

21 

41.5 

32 

University/  professional  or 

normal  school/  seminary 

22 

63 

136.5 

139 

72  164  305  253 


Total 


. 

' 

✓ 

J.  Pre-Edmonton  Adult  Locations  (after  completion  of  educa¬ 
tion  : 


1893  1906  1913  1921 

Sample  Sample  Sample  Sample 

Canada  (unspecified)  ...  0  0  1  1 


Ontario  . 

30 

63 

123 

103 

Quebec  . 

8 

15 

24 

18 

Mari times  . 

2 

10 

21 

20 

West . 

45 

86 

145 

105 

England  . 

6 

10 

27 

22 

Wales  . 

1 

2 

5 

3 

Scotland  . 

4 

7 

16 

12 

Ireland  . 

0 

0 

2 

2 

United  States  . 

7 

23 

54 

50 

South  Africa  . 

1 

3 

3 

2 

Germany  . 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Europe  (unspecified)  .  .  . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Belgium  . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Newfoundland  . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mexico  . 

0 

1 

1 

1 

West  Indies  . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Jamaica  . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Burma  . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

None . 

10 

24 

23 

24 

Total  Sample  . 

80 

174 

322 

259 

NOTE:  Several  had  of  course 

lived 

in  more 

than  one 

place . 

K.  Number  of  Pre-Edmonton  Occupation  Types: 

1898  1906  1913  1921 

Sample  Sample  Sample  Sample 


None .  11  25  38  19 

One .  38  83  160  150 

Two .  23  53  94  65 

Three  or  more .  8  13  19  9 

Total .  80  174  311  243 


' 

- 

✓ 
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L.  Wives'  Origins 

at  Time  of  Marriage: 

1898 

1906 

1913 

1921 

Sample 

Sample 

Sample 

Sample 

Canada  . 

106 

147 

109 

Ontario  .  .  . 

23 

60 

89 

69 

Quebec  .  .  . 

4 

6 

8 

6 

Maritimes  .  . 

2 

9 

11 

13 

West  .... 

7 

15 

21 

13 

Edmonton  .  . 

12 

16 

18 

8 

British  Isles  .  . 

....  -10 

20 

44 

31 

England  .  .  . 

5 

11 

22 

11 

Wales  .... 

1 

2 

5 

4 

Scotland  .  . 

4 

7 

17 

14 

Ireland  .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

United  States  .  . 

....  0 

5 

17 

21 

Germany  . 

....  1 

1 

1 

0 

Russia  . 

....  1 

1 

1 

0 

Australia  .... 

....  0 

0 

1 

1 

Austria  ..... 

....  0 

0 

1 

1 

Total  . 

....  60 

133 

212 

163 

M.  Basic  Edmonton  Occupations: 

1898 

1906 

1913 

1921 

Sample 

Sample 

Sample 

Sampl 

Professional  . 

21 

51 

104 

117 

Real  Estate  &  Financial 

5 

24 

53 

32 

Construction  &  Building 

Materials  . 

7 

14 

22 

10 

Commerce  . 

15 

25 

38 

39 

Agriculture-related  Manu¬ 
facturing  &  Sales  .  . 

9 

15 

17 

7 

Services  (including  govt) 

19 

36 

66 

53 

Government  alone  .  . 

Retired  . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

43 

11 

0 

Total  . 

80 

171 

311 

258 
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APPENDIX  II 

Information  about  forty-seven  men  whose  families  are  mentioned 
in  the  society  column  of  The  Saturday  News  in  1906. 

Sources:  Those  listed  in  Appendix  I ,  and  Henderson's  Manitoba 

and  North  West  Territories  Gazetteer  and  Directory ,  1906. 
Winnipeg,  Henderson's  Directory  Ltd.,  1906. 


A.  Religious  Affiliation: 

Total  Anglican  Presbyterian  Methodist  Roman  Catholic  Baptist 

36  12  17  2  3  2 


B.  Birthplace: 


Total  Ontario  Marit.  Quebec  West.  Can.  England  Scotland 
47  31  5  3  3  4  1 


C.  Civic  Positions: 


1.  Strathcona:  Medical  Health  Officer;  One  Public  School 

Trustee;  Board  of  Trade  President. 

2.  Edmonton:  Mayor;  Two  of  Eight  Aldermen;  City  Solicitor; 

Medical  Health  Officer;  Two  Board  of  Trade  Vice- 
presidents;  Two  of  Seven  Board  of  Trade  Councillors 
Four  of  Nine  Edmonton  Industrial  Exhibition  Asso¬ 
ciation  Board  Members. 

NOTE:  In  this  case  the  names  of  all  the  men  whose  families 

are  mentioned  in  the  society  column  of  The  Saturday  News 
in  1906  constituted  the  sample. 


, 

> 

- 
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APPENDIX  III 

Information  about  forty-four  Edmonton  Club  members  of  1906. 

Sources:  Those  mentioned  in  Appendix  I,  and  The  Edmonton 

Club.  Act  of  Incorporation  Constitution  Regulations 
and  List  of  Members.  Edmonton,  Keystone  Press,  1913. 


A.  Birthplace: 

Total  Ontario  Mar it.  Quebec  W.  Canada  England  U.  States 
44  23  7  6  2  5  1 


B,  Occupations: 

Bank  Executive  . 

Construction  &  Building  Materials  .  . 

Doctors  (medical)  . 

Government  .  .  . 

Lawyers . . . 

Merchants  . 

Real  Estate  . 

Surveyors,  Engineers,  Architects  .  .  . 

Other  . 


1 

5 

2 

5 

12 

8 

4 

4 

3 


Total 


44 


C.  Religious  Affiliation: 


Total  Anglican  Baptist  Methodist  Presbyterian  R.  Catholic 

32  12  3  2  7  8 
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